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PREFACE 
This is the sixth interim report of the Committee on Communist 
Ageression (formerly the [louse Ba 
testimony taken at hea nes ol September 30—October 1 in Wilkes 
Barre, Pa., and on October 21-22 in Milwaukee, W 
These hearings were a continuation of the committee's inv: stigation 


of Communist agere sion agalnst Poland, Lithuania, and Slovakia. 


| 
lt 


ce (Committee and cons sts of 


Congressman Edward J. Bonin (Pennsylvania), was appointed 
chairmat of a subcommittee composed ot Congressmen Alvin M. 
Bentley (Michigan), Thomas J. Dodd (Connecticut). and Michael 
A. Feighan (Ohio) to conduct the hearings in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Congressmen Charles J. Kersten (committee cl airman), cha red a 
subcommittee composed of Congressmen Aly M. Bentley ( Michi- 
gan). Patrick J. Hollings (California), Thaddeus M. Machrowicz 
(Michigan). and Michael A. Feighan (Ohio), at hearings in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

(ren. Thaddeus Boi Komorowski, heroie Com il det Wn 
Polish Home Army during the Warsaw Uprising of 1944, testified 


chief of the 
concerning one of the most infamous doublecrosses in history—the 
Russian doublecross of the Polish Home (\rmy at Warsaw In 1944. 


The verbatim testimony of one of the principals in this tragic episode 
s still another example of Communist treac] ery against the once free 
nation of Poland. General Bor Komoi rwski h La previously appr ived 
before the committee in London but since he was in the United States 


at the time of these hearings, the subcommittee decided to take adval 


tage of his presence 1n order that he mig 


ipplement his previous 
testimony which was limited because of the oO ttee’s time requ re. 
ments in London. 

It. Zdislaw Jazwinski, youthful pilot who made a dramatic 
escape from Communist-occupied Poland in a MIG—15 in 1953; Lt. 
Stepan Hellersperk, former Polish consul in Chicago, and officer in 
the Polish Home Army of General Bor-Komorowski; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Jasinski, who were deported to Siberia from Poland, all testified 
concerning various aspects of Communist terror and brutality in 
Poland. 

Liudas Dovydenas, eclitor, author. and onetime member of the 
Lithuanian Assembly under Communist domination, told the sub 
committee of circumstances surrounding the forced in orporation of 
Lithuania into the U. S. S. R. A voice from the orave, that of Dr. 
Kreve-Mickevicius, former Acting Prime Minister of the puppet 
(zovernment of Lithuania, told the subcommittee of broke} promises 
in Moscow. and of Molotov’s statement to him on June 30, 1940, 
“There is no use of discussing it further. Our goal is to incorporate 
the Baltic States into the U. S.S. R.” Dr. Kreve Mickevicius died in 
July of this year. Prior to his death, subcommittee representatives 
had taken a tape recording of his statement with respect to the forced 
incorporation of Lithuania into the U. S.S. R. 

IX 
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Miss Mary Kizis, director, Lithuanian-American Information 
Center, presented the subcommittee with the names and addresses of 
18,580 deportees from Lithuania. The source of the information of 
these 18.580 names and addresses was the Lithuanian Red Cross, and it 
was stressed that this was not a complete list. In addition to this list, 
the subcommittee received from Miss Kizis a number of depositions 
of witnesses and copies ot original Soviet decrees concerning the 
abolition of the old order and introduction of the new Soviet order in 
Lithuania. 

Dr. Joseph Pauco, former editor-in-chief of the daily newspaper 
Slovak (this daily was the official organ of Msgr. Joseph Tiso, 
first President of Slovakia) ; Dr. Joseph Mikula, underground leader 
in the Slovak resistance movement, and *hillip Hrobak, president, 
Slovak League of America and editor of Jednota, told the subcom- 
mittee of Communist aggression against Slovakia. 

From Father Joseph Peter MeGinn., Catholic missionary priest 
who was in China during the period 1925-52, and who, in December 
1951 was arrested, tried, and jailed by the Communists, and from 
Donald Dixon, International News Service war correspondent, who 
was recently released by the Chinese Communists after 18 months of 
captivity, the subcommittee learned that the terror, inhumanity, and 
god ess of commun the same wherever it imposes its rule 

In Milwaukee, Joseph Swiatlo, former top Communist police chief 
and one of the most recent escapees from behind the Iron Curtain, 
des I bed the police state Ss) stem existing in Com) Wunist occupied 
Poland today. His revealing testimony concerning the private lives 
of leading Government and Communist Party leaders in Poland, to- 


gether with his description of the ruthless Sovietization of the once 


free and ndependent nation of Poland. mav be found in this volume. 
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INVESTIGATION OF COMMUNIST TAKEOVER AND OCCU- 
PATION OF POLAND, LITHUANIA, AND SLOVAKIA 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTER ON PoLANbD, LYvrHUANIA, AND 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA OF THE IlousE SELECT COMMIT 
To INvEsTIGATE COMMUNIST AGGRESSION AND THE FoRCED 


INCORPORATION OF THE Battric Sratres Inro tHE U.S. S. RR 
HI é I , a i 

The committee m (, pursuant to call, at Ua .. in courtroom No. 1, 
Luzerne County Courthouse, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., I Edward J. 
Bonin (chairman of the ubcommittee ) presiding. 

Present = M ssrs. bonin and k wnan LIs¢ presel isu ime Je Mi 
Tigue, chief cou f ror the comniittee, 

Mr. LONILN. Sube miLtLes he cy \ if HOW Col oraer. 

The purpose of coming to Wilkes-Barre is to continue the vest 
gation of Commu voression through tire world. ‘Lhe 
committee has been iving extensive heat os over a yeal We have 
discovered that the Communist philosoph ply a ruthless form 
of aggression and subjugation of people throughout the entire world. 
It is. therefore. With this lea In mind th [ ech I ( f t Ol 
mittee, Congressman Kersten from Wis sin. has directed that we 
come into the anthrac ite regions where \ 6: nesses W W 
testily before this committee. 

We are very happy to have wit! this FY one ol greatest 
and outstanding Polish genera] ma ae y yea () 


witness will be General Bor-Komorowski. 

General, will you please take a seat! 

General, will you please raise your rig / You do minty 
swear— 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes, I do. 


Mr. Bonin. That you will tell the truth. the v oO , ahd 
nothing but the truth, before this committee ? 


General Bor-Komorowskt. I do. 


Mr. Bonin. Be seated. 
Mr. McTieur. Will you state your name for the record. please 


General # 
TESTIMONY OF GEN. THADDEUS BOR-KOMOROWSKI 


General Bor-Komorowskt. My name is Thaddeus Bor-Komorowski. 

Mr. McTicur. You were born in Poland: is that correct ? 

General Bor KoMOROWSKIL. In Poland, 1895. 

Mr. McTicur. You received youl education, ncluding your mili- 
tary education, in Poland; is that correct ? 


. 
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General Bor-Komorowsx1. No. My first education was under 
German-Austrian-Russian occupation. I was born in the Austrian 
part. So I had to join the Austrian Army. I took part in the First 
World War in the Austrian Army. 

Mr. McTieur. Then later on, of course, you held high military 
posts in the Polish Army — 

General Bor-Komorowskl. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Is that correct ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Immediately when Poland was free I 
1 ned Polish forces. 5 

Mr. McTievr. And when were you appointed commander in chief 
of the hon 2. Polish Llome Army, General ¢ 

(rene! Bor KOmMoROWSKI. | was appointed commander in chief of 
the Polish Home Army in 1943, in June. 

Mr. McTicur. Who did you sueceed, General, as commander in 
chief ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. General Rowecki who was arrested by 
the Germans in June 1948. 

Mr. McTieur. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Feighan, you recall 
that while the committee was in London we had the opportunity at 

t me of hearing General Bor-Komorowski. However, at that 
time. and if you will recall, we were limited by time, and, as a conse- 
juence, we didn’t have the full opportunity to completely develop all 
the testimony we wanted to secure from General Bor. When we 
learned that the general was here, we thought that it would be a very 
200d thing to take advantage of his presence so that he might supple 
ment his London testimony before the committee. And that is the 
reason for the general’s appearance here this morning. 

Mr. Bonty. Mr. Counsel, it is my further understanding that the 
gvenel il has some additional information that has occurred since we 
left London. Is that correct? 

Mr. McTiaur. That is correct, Mr. Chairmiar 

Mr. Bonin. You may proceed, 

Mr. McTieur. General, do I understand that you are over here in 
connection with the commemoration of the Warsaw uprising ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes. I was invited by the Polish- 
\merican Congress to take part in commemoration of the 10th War- 
saw anniversary. It is held by Polish-American Congress and ex 
home army oldiers in ditferent places during these Z months. 

Mr. McTieur. And that is fora period of 2 months here as well as 
in Canada 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes, that’s right 

Mr. McTieur. General, since you are known in history and will 
ilw vs be known in history as the oreat commander in chief of the 
Polish Home Army, underground army, I wonder if you would be 
good enough, for the record and for the subcommittee, to briefly de- 
SC] ibe the events which led to the Warsaw uprising— 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. And your part in it. 

General Bor-Komorowskr. Yes. After we lost the war in 1939, the 
Polish population didn’t want to stop fighting the Germans. In this 
way it was possible to start to build an underground, as the Poles 
wanted to fight the Germans and not to stop till the final end. In this 
way we started from 1939 to build an underground. It was in the be- 


ey 
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ginning very hard and difficult. We had no experiences how to do it, 
but the whole population was helping us. From the very beginning 
we started to fight the Germans by sabotage and diversionary actions. 
We were also helping our western allies by flving them information 
on the Germans. Our second bureau was working not only on Polish 
territory, but far in the east. how far went the Germans in Russia 
So we had all the news about all German preparat ions for their future 
actions and we sent all the news to our allies. 

Our fighting was increasing from year to year, and I can tell you 
that the whole Polish population was helping us. Without the help 
of the whole population it would be impossible to build at clei 
ground and to develop underground activities. 

At the same time when home army was built, the pol { il partie 
built an underground government and underground authorities. <A 
delegate of the Polish Government in London was nominated 
Poland. All the political parties joined together and built a unity. 
So the Polish population was united. In the beginning of 1944, it was 
built a government in the underground. A Deputy Prime Minister 


with secret resistance in Poland was nominated by London and the 
whole underground Parliament operated. The cooperation of the 
home army command andl the political authorities was the whole 1 


very close. 

Mr. McTieur. And in the underground gover ent. vo 
underground university 4 

General Bor-KKomorowskt. Yes. 

Mr. McTiat E. | ndereround schools / 

General Bor-IKKomorowskt. Yes 

Mr. McTieur. And underground churehe 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes. At the same time underground 
uh versities, underground schools were organized. 

It was quite easy to build an underground under the Ger s: but 
Poland in 1939 was divided. Half of Poland was occupied by thi 


Germans: half of Poland was oceupied by the Russians. We tried to 


build underground under the Germans and under the Russians. 
Under the Germans our underground was developing. Quite impos 
sible it was under the Russian occupation, as the Russian leaders are 
a very clever, but clever in an ugly way. They have everywher 
agents and they know quite well what happens. They never arrest 


people when they know that they are work i@ against Communist 
regime, only they cry to clisc lose the whole organization, to arrest only 
when they know exactly who is connected with the whole organization 
We tried again and again to build under Russian occupation our home 
army units but we never succeeded in building a real underground 
there. It was quite impossible. The few Communists that were i 
Poland were quite enough to work for the Russians as agents. They 
knew quite well what happened. And the Russians are very clevet 
people in underground. All their fifth-column activities, now that 
we know, in the whole world is in the underground. They immedi 
ately recognize what is going on and then they arrest all the people 
that are working, and not only them, but also their friends, their fam 
ilies. In this way lit is impossible under the Russians to build an 
underground movement and carry on underground activities. 

But in 1941 the Germans attacked Russia and the whole of Poland 
was occupied by the Germans. In half a year we built an under 
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ground on these territories thi it were before occupied by the Russians. 
During 114 years we couldn’t build it under the Russian occupation. 
Under the Ge mans it was possible. T| he Germans didn’t understand 
what is underground activity, and the whole population was against 
the Germans. So they couldn’t find out what the people were doing, 
what they were thinking. It was quite different with the Russians. 
Mr. McTicur. So, at the time of the Warsaw uprising the under- 
round government of Poland was a aaa operating, well-organ- 


iZea govel nmental body : is that correct ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. It was completely organized, almost 
like in peacetime in every country. We had cars; we had schools. 
All was arran ved in unde reround. 


Mr. McTiaur. Now, General, in the late summer of 1944 the Rus- 
sion offensive had rolled to within 10 miles of Warsaw. Is that 


correct ¢ 

General Bor-Komorowski. Yes; it is correct. In spring, 1944, the 
Russians started an offensive on Russian soil, and near Mogilev they 
fought four German armies. Three armies were completely de- 


stroyed. Only one army, the Second German Army, remained, and 
only half of this army was in possibility to ~~ against the Russians, 
as the others were taken pris soner of war or killed. So the Germans 
couldn’t stop the Russian offensive and swiftly the Russian offensive 
went still to the Polish frontiers. 

In summer, 1944, the Russian Red army entered Polish territory. 
We knew quite well what danger will occur when the Red army will 
enter on Polish territory, as we knew what was the cnlies of Russia 
toward Poland. We had experienced from the previous years. The 
Russians didn’t want to liberate Poland, they wanted to enslave Po- 
a d. As all our attempts to cooperate with the Russians till 1944 

ailed, because » Russians didn’t want to have any cooperation with 
the siiansionl anne — 

Mr. Frieuan. May [ interrupt there, General? Just why did Po 
land agree to the pact with Russia which was signed in— 

General Bor-Komorowski. On July 30, 1941, the agreement was 
signed between the Polish Government in London and ‘the Russians. 
When the Germans attacked Russia, General Sikorski was at that 
time Prime Minister. It was quite impossible to fight at the same 
time the Germans and the Russians. The Russians were allies of the 
West. Poland was also an ally of the West. So General Sikorski de- 
cided ‘to make an agreement with the Russians. He expected that it 
VOl ld last and good relations betwee on Poland and Russia woul | be 
established for the future. So he dec ided not only to slen an agree- 
ment with Russia, but also to help the Russians to fight the Ge Armans, 

The home army received an order to help the Russians in their 
fight against the Germans. We have done what was possible to help 
the Russians in the common fight against the German enemy. 

Our second bureau sent them through London all the news about 
the German preparations. However, the Russians still accused the 
home army that it did not fight the Germans and did not help the 
Russians. So we prepared action, a plan to blow up all the railways 
going through Poland on the eastern front, and this plan was taken 
by our Ambassador Romer, who went at this time with Mr. Miko- 
lajczyk, who was Prime Minister, to Moscow, to see Stalin. With 
the help of the Russians, all the communications, the German com- 


a 
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munications on their eastern front, could be cut for 2 weeks’ time 
according to our plan. But Stalin refused. He didn’t want to have 
any collaboration between the Red arnny command and the nome 
army, and, therefore, he refused. 

Mr. Freiauan. I take it, General, that the reason that Stalin didn’t 
want that cooperation between the home ar 1} md the Red ar : 
was, as events subsequently proved, he wanted to liquidate completel) 
the Polish people insofar as he was ab le. 

General Bor-Komorowsk1. Yes. He looked at the home army as 
enemy, hot as his ally. Therefore, he did 7 want to have any 
cooperation, as the home army was fighting for independence and 
for free Poland and the Russians wanted to have a Communist Po 
land, not a free Poland. It was their aim from the very beginning 
Therefore, they were agalnst all that tought for the ll dependence 
and real freedom of Poland, and that was the reason why Stalin 
refused our plan to cooperate with the Red a1 Ly. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. General, was not on of tl motivating tactors 


1 


by which the Poles agreed with Moscow to fight the Germans 


that they hoped that the Russians, being a so-called ally or a co- 
belligerent with the West, would, when the war was over, protect the 


sovereignty of Poland— 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes. 

Mr, Fergnan. For which the Allies went to war in the first place? 

General Bor-Komorowsxt. Yes. The Poles knew quite well what 
a danger for Poland presented Communist Russia. However, they 
expected that if they help the Russians the Western Alhes would not 


allow the Russians to subjugate Poland. The Poles saw their future 
in collaboration, strict collaboration, with the West, and they ex- 
pected the West to protect Pol: ind against the Russians. Therefore, 
they decided to help the Russi: ns il the common hoht iwailnst the 


Germans. 

Mr. McTiat E. l believe that prior to Congressman Feighai s ques- 
tioning, General, you were describing the events in 1944 which led to 
the uprising in Warsaw, is that correct 

General Bor-Komorowskr. Yes. As—— 

Mr. MoTiavur. And at that time we were talking about the Russian 
offensive which came to the banks of the Vistula River. 

General Bor-Komorowskt. As commander of home army, and know- 
ing that soon the Red army would enter Polish territory, I asked the 
Government in Poland what should be the behavior of the home army 
toward the Red army, since the Russians had broken political rela- 
tions with Poland. After some weeks IT received an order of the Polish 
C. and C. and Polish Government that the home army had to fight the 
Germans 

Mr. Bonin. Regardless ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Regardless of the attitude of the Rus- 
sians. So, when, in summer, the Germans, retreating, entered Polish 
territory, home army units started to fight them. This gave a great 
help to the Red army, and the Red army promised wt S00 sarmy units 
to give them heavy armaments, as we didn’t have heavy armaments. 
The Red army commanders asked Polish eens army units to help 
them, and the collaborations seemed to develop quite friendly. But 
once the fight stopped all Polish units were surrounded by the Rus 
sians, disarmed, and sent to Siberia. 
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The retreat of the Germans was very quick. In 2 weeks’ time they 
approached the Vistula. At that time the home army command had 
no news of the happenings between the Red army and home army 
units as a whole, since all home army units were arrested, as well as 
the radio operators, and they couldn’t give us news about the proceed 
ing that happened. 

When we saw that the Germans were approaching the Vistula and 
preparing for fighting inside Warsaw—— 

Mr. FrigHan. You mean the Germans or the Russians ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. The Germans—the Germans made prep- 
arations to fight inside Warsaw, behind the Vistula River. When the 
Germans had not enough force to stop the Red army advance they 
usually tried to defend big cities. In this way the V stop ped the ad 
vance of the Red army many times. We knew it quite exactly. In 
Russia it was always in this way that they tried to stop the Red arn 1 
advance. 

So, when we saw the preparations to defend Warsaw, we knew that 


there would be a fight between the Red army and the paige The 
Poles wanted to liberate Warsaw, the Polish apital, by their own 


effort. to demonstrate to the whole world the will of the Polish nation 
to inde pe nde nce, to inde} rendence and freedom ot the whole c untry. 
The people didn’t want ™ wait till the Red army would liberate the 
Polish capital because they knew quite well that once the Polish eapi 
tal would be liberated by the Red army the people would pay a very 
high price for this. So the Vy Wi anted by their own effort to liberate the 
Polish capital. We knew quite exactly that, from a military ‘Sites of 
view, the Germans couldn’t stop the Russian offensive. The occupa 
tion of Warsaw by the Red army would have ope ned to the Red army 
further progress into Germany, as Warsaw is a communication center. 
From political point of view, the liberation of Warsaw as the capital 
of Poland was very important. It would show to the world that we 
were unable to liberate the capital by our own efforts. 

The home army command and the political authorities agreed that 
the capital must be freed by our own effort. So when the Red army 
had broken the German lines east of Warsaw, 10 miles east of Warsaw. 
and the Red army units crossed the Vistula south of Warsaw, 
the uprising in Warsaw started on the Ist of August. We expected 
the Russians would enter Warsaw in some hours, latest in 1 or 2 days: 
but, unexpectedly, when the fighting in Warsaw started the Russiar 
planes disappeared from the sky and all activities on the Russian 
German front stopped at once. We expected that in the next days the 
Russians would start a new attack; that they were only preparing for 
a new attack, but days after days nothing happened. 

Congressman Frienan. General, what communications did you 
have with the Russian Army) which indicated to the people of Warsaw 
that the Red army was about to come in and help defeat the Gemans ? 

General Bor-KKomorowskr. Yes. Before the Ist of August, the 
radio from Moscow appealed to the whole Polish population, and 
especially the population of Warsaw, to start immediately an up 
rising, as the Red army will enter Warsaw in the next few hours. 
But when the fighting started, Moscow radio stopped and was silent. 
The Russians knew quite well that we planned and were prepared 
to start an uprising in Warsaw. At this time the Polish Prime Min- 
ister Mikolajezyk was in Moscow, and he told personally Molotov and 
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Stalin that the Warsaw uprising would start any moment. We sent 
messages to London that we were prepared to start an uprising 
Warsaw in the next few days. Polish and British authorities sent 
it to Moscow. So the Russians knew exactly that the uprising was 
prepared and that it would start in the next few days. 


When we started the upr ising, Moscow not only stop pe d tl Ldvanes 
of the Red army, but their whole propaganda apparatus hel ul 
messages about the happenings in Warsaw. They were completel 
silent. 


We had ammunition and food prepared for 1 week, maybe 10 days, 
as we expected the Russians would enter in some hours; but whet t he 
fighting was going on and on. we could get ammu tion onlv o 
Germans. So we asked our alhes to come with elp and to send : 
arms and ammunition by air. The British agreed to send some planes 
with Polish pilots to Warsaw with help: but when losses were to 
great they stopped that help. So the Americans decided to come wit 
a oreat help to Warsaw. One hundred bombers were ready to leave 
Great Britain and to brine Warsaw ammunition and arms: but 
bombers had to land on the airfields east of Warsaw—thev neede 
fuel for their return to London and the Russians refused to lend 
to the American bombers the airfields east of Warsaw. These an 
fields were prepared for the cooperation between the west and the 
Russians, and always the planes that went to bomb behind the Re 
army lines landed on these airfields. This time, however, when the 
planes had to be sent with support to Warsaw, the Russians refuse 
them the landing facilities on the airfields east of Warsaw. 


President Roosevelt and British Prime Minister Churehill s 
personal messages to Stalin asking him to give the permission, st ul 
didn’t give the permission. And, now, Mr. Churchill, in his memoirs, 


revealed all telegrams sent by Stalin to President Roosevelt and t 
Mr. Churchill. In these telegrams Stalin stated that the Red arn 


is disinterested in the adventure of Warsaw. and the eriminals. t] 
group of eriminals that started the L}pl sing n Warsaw are respo 


sible for all the happenings. 
So, from this, we see quite clear what was the attitude of the Rus 
sians toward the Warsaw uprising and toward the fight of the Poles 


for freedom and independence. The Russians wanted to have a fight 
in Warsaw, but an unorganized nent that would give them the proof 
that the peop le started an upris Yr awalting the Commu sts, thell 


allies. When they realized that the fichting was started by the home 
ray for the independen e and freedom of Poland. it was enough 
for them to stop the : advance of the Red arn 1\ 10 miles east of W 

and to withhold any help for the insurgents. 

After 6 weeks the Russians attacked again the Germans and came 
back to the Vistula. 

Mr. McTiceur. The Vistula River. 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Our positions were on the one side of 
the Vistula and the Russian lines were on the other side of the Vistula 
We heard whe nh the Russians spoke : an id we saw the ‘Wh. T his time we 
expected that they would come immediately and enter Warsaw: but 
they didn’t do it. I sent messages to the Red army command, to 
Marshal Rokossowsky. 


54905—54 2 
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Mr. McTieur. Incidentally, General, this marshal is the same mar 
shal who is now in command of the Polish Communist Army ¢ 

General Bor-Komorowski. Yes; he was nominated by Stalin. 

Mr. Frignan. He was a Russian who declared himself a Pole. Is 
that not correct? And that is just impossible. 

General Bor-Komorowsk1. Maybe he is of Polish origin, but he 
didn’t even speak Polish. He didn’t understand Polish. He spoke 
only Russian. I think he is of Polish origin, but he is a Russian now. 

Mr. Bontn. General, there were thousands upon thousands of 
Polish people massacred in Warsaw as a result of this uprising and 
the failure on the part of the Russians to fulfill their promises; is 
that correct ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes. In my opinion, 200,000 civilians 
were killed, as the Germans bombed the whole city from the early 
morning till into the night, and the houses—— 

Mr. Bonin. Were destroyed ? 

General Bor-Komorowski. Fell in ruins. The people lived in 
cellars. 

Mr. Bonty. In addition to that, there were thousands upon thou- 
sands of people who starved to death afterward, too? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes, naturally, as they had no food, 
nothing. 

Mr. Bontn. Proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. McTieur. How many days were taken up with the fighting? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. The fighting was going for 63 days. 

Mr. McTievr. How many Germans were engaged in the action? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Nearly five divisions and an armored 
division. 

Mr. McTieur. How many men would that amount to, approxi- 
mately ? 

General Bor-Komorowskl. Five divisions—it is nearly, between 
fifty and sixty thousand. 

We started the uprising with 40,000 men and women and we ended 
the uprising also with 40,000 men. We had great losses, but always 
people were ready, when somebody was wounded or dead, to take his 
arms and to fight. Wecouldn’t build in Warsaw a bigger army. We 
had no more arms: only for 40,000 soldiers. Therefore, we started the 
uprising with 40,000 men and we ended the uprising with 40,000 men. 

Mr. McTieur. And after the 63d day of fighting in Warsaw, Gen- 
eral, did you undertake negotiations with the Germans for the sur- 
render of the Polish home army ¢ 

General Bor-Komorowsk1. As I saw the situation hopeless and 
further fighting quite impossible—the Russians didn’t want to come 
with help and to support our fighting—we had no ammunition, no 
food. For every man of the civilian population, and of the home 
army, during 2 last weeks we had for a day only a handful of barley. 
We had no water to cook this barley. It was the whole food that we 
had during 2 last weeks. So I saw further fighting quite hopeless. 
I sent a radio telegram to Marshal Rokossowsky telling him that we 
can fight only 3 more days as we have no ammunition and no food. 
When the Russians will give us help during these 3 days or promise us 
help, we will fight further. I waited not 3 days, but 5 days, and I 
never received an answer, and we had a radio connection with the 
staff of Marshal Rokossowsky. 
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Mr. McTiaur. So, on the 63d day— 

General Bor-Komorowski. So, after 63 days, I decided with the 
civilian authorities to stop the fighting. The Germans were asking us 
to start negotiations. I decided to stop the fieht ing under these condi- 
tions; first of all, that all home al hy soldiel W il] be treated at cording 
to Geneva Convention, and nearly 20 or 30 conditions. ‘The Germans 
agreed on all conditions, and they signed in 1 hour this agreement of 
capitulation. 

It was important for the Germans to stop the hghting m Warsaw 
as they knew that when the Red army would entel Warsaw tnelr 
situation would be hopeless. so they ioreedi On a conditions only to 
stop the fighting in Warsaw. 

After the fighting in Warsaw was stopped, the Red army didn’t 
move from the Vistula; only 3 months later the Red army entered 
Warsaw. At that time the Red army arrested all home army units 
all around Poland, disarmed them, and sent them to Sibe1 

Mr. Bonin. General, that is in Spite of the fact that there was an 
agreement between the Polish Government and the Russian Gover 
ment / 

General Bor-Komorowskl. a he Russi ths had broken relations with 
Poland after Katyn massacre was disclosed. Even Mr. Eden, British 
Foreign Minister, tried to convince the Russians that they must re 
build political relations with Poland. The Russians refused. They 
didn’t want to have political relations with the Polish Government. 

Mr. McTicur. Following the surrender of Warsaw, then, and fol 
lowing one of the greatest doublecrosses which is known in history, 
you were interned by the Germans. Is that correct, General ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes. I was taken prisoner of war by 
the Germans and I was 5 months in German hands. After 5 months 
I was liberated near Innsbruck by the Americans. 

Mr. McTicur. General, do you know the present Prime Minister of 
Communist Poland ? 

General Bor-Komorowskr. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Who is he? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. I knew him quite well in 1939 and in the 
year 1940 when I was in Krakow. He was a Socialist leader in 


Krakow and he joined the underground. He was very brave at that 
time. Under him were the unions of the railwaymen. He helped us 
very n uch. He was arrested in 1941 by the Germans and sent to 
Oswiecim Concentration Camp, and we got news | year later that he 
began to be convinced by ( ommunists that he migt t serve 


Mr. McTicur. What is his name? 

General Bor-Komorowsk1. Cyrankiewicz, Joseph Cyrankiewiez. 

Mr. McTicur. Now, General, you have just explained at some length 

your efforts to collaborate with the Russians. 
1 General Bor-Komorowskl. Yes. We tried W » tried to make some 
good relations with the Russians as we knew it was quite impossible 
for Poland to fight against the Germans and the Russians at the same 
time. So we wanted for the future to build good and friendly rela 
tions between Poland and Russia. 

Mr. McTievur. There are many people, General, in the world today 
who think that we can collaborate with the Russians, that there is such 
a thing as peaceful coexistence with the Russians. What comment do 
you have in that respect ? 
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General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes, there are some people that think 
that cooperation or coexistence with Russia is possible. In my opin 
ion, it is absurd and quite impossible. The Russian policy is to con 
quer the whole world and to communize the whole world. When you 
reed Lenin and Stalin books, you see it quite clear. It is the Rus 
sian policy. When they ask the West for coexistence or cooperation, 
they need it for a short time to pre pare a new blow, a new attack, like 
n Korea or Indochina. The y need time. But their policy remains 
alw: ays the same, to conquer the whole world. They try to do it by 
their fifth column, to undermine the whole world: but the vy need time 
for a new blow and attack, and at this time they ask for cooperation or 
coexistence. It isa propaganda trick only, and it is very dangerous 

f the West believes that cooperation or coexistence with the Russians 
~ possible. It helps only the Russians to conquer the West. the free 
world. 

Mr. McTieur. General, in the last several months there have been 
a great many escapes from out of Communist Poland, such as Lieuten 
ants Jarecki and Jazwinski and Professor Korowiez—— 

General Bor-Komorowsktr. Yes. 

Mr. Mi Tie FE. Hajdukiewicz, and the recent sailors who have ome 
to Fo) 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes 

Mr. McTieur. Concerning about whom we have read so much 
What do you suppose the reaction in Poland is to these escapes, that is, 

Poland today ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes. As we know, the Polish Nation is 
anti-Communist. Communists are few in Poland, and the whole Po 
lish nation is resisting to be communized. ‘T heir hope is only in the 
West. This resistance is, maybe, stronger now than it was in 1946 
when the Red army entered Poland. Poland learned to know quite 
well what is communism. ea nere fore, the Polish people who ean no 
longer exist under the Communist pressure, when they have a chance. 
try to escape to the free world; not only to save their lives, but also 
to tell the West what is really communism and what danger is com 
munism for the free world. Therefore, when the news reached Poland 
that the first man came safely to the West, all the people who could 
tried toescape. The feelings of the Poles are against communism and 
their only hope is the West. 

Mr. McTieur. Thank you, General. I have no further questions 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bontyn. Congressman Feighan. 

Mr. Fretanan. General, isn’t it a tragic irony of fate that the Radio 
Moscow which encouraged the uprising when the "y meant only to bring 

about the slaughter of Germans and Russians was called after a creat 
| olish patriot who also helped so much in America’s fight for fre an 
in the revolutionary war, General Kosciuszko ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Kosciuszko, yes. That is the Soviet 
method to exploit the feelings, the national feeling of the people. 
Therefore, they use these names, but their policy is quite different. It 
is dishonest to use the name of the great Kosciuszko as the name of 
Russian broadcast wireless. 
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Mr. FercHan. Well, the Russians will use the appeal of nationalism 
only to arouse the enthusiasm of the people SO they can best be able 
to conquer them. 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes, naturally. It is the same in the 
whole world. In Asia they start national movements, to encourage 
the people to start troubles, but once the troubles and the people are 
starting to resist, they come with their real poli \ and their enslave 
ment policy. 

Mr. FriaHaNn. Do you not think, General, that it would be extremely 
helpful if the peoples in the free world realized that we must recog 
nize the spirit of nationalism in all these nations captive and enslaved 
by the Russians because it’s the true patriotic nationalists who wv 
fight for love of God and country, and we have got to rely upon then 
if we areever going to have peace in the world ? 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes. I think it is very important and 


not onlv in Poland. It is in all countries behind the Iron Curtain. I 
know better the condition in Poland as I am Pole, but the same 

in all countries behind the Lron Curtan The people are enslaved. 
The people are very unhappy and the situation is worse from yeat 
to year, from month to month. It 1: eally an enslavement, and the 
people are looking only toward the West. heir hope is the West 


and thev need to know that the West has not forgotten them and the 


West Is doing something to help them in their fight ae 
» } Ma gf 


alnst commu 
nism. 

Now, it 1s impossible to fight Communists ope) iv, because the n 
surgents would be immediately crushed, But these people ire ready 
to fioht against Communists whe the situation will be — 

Mr. FrtcHan. Favorable / 

General Bor-Komorowskt. Favorable: ves. Therefore, everything 
that could support the resistance of the people behind the Iron (¢ ‘urtain 
from the West is very important. 

Mr. Feianan. Thank you, General. 

Mr. Bontn. General Bor, with all your experience with the Nazis 
and with the Russians, do you helieve that any free nation of the world 


can honestly and const lentiously deal with the Russians as far as 
treaties and agreements are concerned / 

General Bor-Komorowskt. I think it 1s quite impossible, and I 
tell you from my own experience, that all treaties with the Russians are 
good as long as they need these treaties. Once they need no more the 


treaties, they break them [t is the Communist pol ev. They don’t 
respect any treaties wher they don’t need them a1 \ more, We cannot 
trust Communists and Soviet Russia, because for Communists ever 
Way is good that brings them nearer their victory, and their victory 
is the enslavement and sovietization of the whole world. 

Mr. Bonin. General, one of the recommendations in ow Interim 
report to the Congress spec ifically proy ded that the United States 
and the other free nations of the world should sever diplomatic and 
trade relations with the Russians and the Iron Curtain countries today. 
Would you care to comment on that and whether or not it would be 1 
help to the people behind the Iron Curtain countries in order to 
free themselves and regain their 1 dependence ? 
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General Bor-Komorowskt. Yes. I think it would be very important 
as the people behind the Iron Curtain would realize that the West 
has not forgotten them and that the West is fighting for real freedom 
of the whole world and of the enslaved countries. It will encourage 
the peop le behind the Lron Curtain in their resistance against com- 
munism and they will have hope in the aa 

Mr. Bonin. I notice that Gener: al Van Fleet yesterday passed the 
same comment, that he believed that that would be the proper th Ing, 
for all the governments in the free world to sever all diplomatic and 
trade relations and, therefore, put the Russians on the defensive in 
this whole matter of subjugating these people in the Iron countries— 
Iron Curtain countries. 

General Bor-Komorowsktr. Yes, | think he is quite right. 

Mr. Bontn. Well, General, I realize that you are a busy man and 
that you have gone out of your way to come here to Wyoming Valley. 
You have brought a message, not only to the committee, but a message 


to all the peace and freedom-lov\ Ing people of the United States and 


other countries of the free world [ distinctly reeall the splendid 


effort that you committed yourself in the Warsaw uprising, the pain, 
the agony and suffering that the Polish people endured while they 
went through —_ uprising, and I wish to commend you for your 
spl ndid work that you are do ne in the cause of freedom and yu tice 


and eventual Seration of all the countries that are subjugated by the 


Russians today. And on behalf of the committee, I wish to compli 
ment you and since e) hope that you will continue to strive and 
work dil gently and ¢ ry this me ige throus vhout the entire world 
so that we can face this issue with calmness. with realitv and with 
the ultimate objective of rega ni cr freadow for those peace-lovin g 
people. Thank you very much 


General Bor-Komorowskt. Thank you. 

fr. Bonin. ky ll see you later, General. 

Congressman FricHan. I enjoyed meeting you. 

Mr. McTieur. Thank you, General. 

The next witness, Mr. Chairman, is Lieutenant Jazwinski. 

Mr. Bonrn. Lieutenant Jazwinski ¢ 

(Lieutenant Jazwinski comes forward and takes a seat on the 
witness stand.) 

Mr. Bontn. Will you stand up to be sworn in, Lieutenant? Raise 
your right hand. Do you solemnly swear that you will tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Lieutenant Jazwinskt. I do. 

(Mr. Stanley Tyburski steps forward as interpreter for Lieutenant 
J azwinski. ) 

Mr. Bontn. Are you going to do the interpreting for this young 
man ¢ ' 

Mr. Typurskt. Yes. 

Mr. Bontn. Will you please raise your right hand? Do you sol- 
emnly swear that you will interpret from English into Polish - 
Polish into English, and truthfully report each of the statements, 
help you God ¢ 

Mr. Typurskr. Yes. 

Mr. McTicvur. Lieutenant, you are the young Polish flier who loves 
freedom so well that you flew a Russian MIG-15 out of Communist 
Poland to the West in 1953; is that correct? 
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TESTIMONY OF LT. ZDISLAW JAZWINSKI 


Lieutenant JAzwtnskr. That is correct. 

Mr. McTicur. Where were you born, Lieutenant ! 

Lieutenant JAzwinski. In Warsaw. 

Mr. McTicvuer. In what year? 

Lieutenant JAZwINskKI. 1931. 

Mr. McTieur. 1931. 

Mr. Bonin. Will you speak a little louder, Lieutenant, so that the 
microphones can pick this up? 

Mr. McTievur. Did you, by any chance, Lieutenant, take part in the 
Warsaw uprising? 

Lieutenant Jazwinskti. As a boy of 13 I took part in it, but not in 
the army. | was deliveri ©” ammunition al d food al d unifo1 ms al d sO 
on to the home army. 

Mr. McTiaur. Were you here in the room when General Bor 
testified ? 

Mr. JAzwinskt. Yes: I was. 

Mr. McTieur. Were there other youngsters like you who took part 
in the fighting in Warsaw 

Lieutenant JAzwinskr. There were some boys and girls of the age of 
9 that took part in the uprising. | 


Mr. McTieve. They took part ie fighting in Warsaw; is t 
corr CL &¢ 
: . . » 
Lieute ant J AZWINSKI. Evervbody took part t w 10 wanted free 


dom for Polay d 
Mr. McTic E. What part did you tale ( What d d vou do? 


Lieutenant a AZWINSKI. I Was ! elping to ul ld the barricades, | was 
delivering food and ami ition. and tried to do mv best. 

Mr. McTiat E. Now. were you wounded C ring the YI ne é 

Lieutenant JAzwinskt. As the German tan! re voting at the 
barricades where I was located, 1 was wounded in my lee. Then | 


to leave the barricade. 

Mr. McTievur. After you were wounded, were you sent home? 

Lieutenant J AZWINSKI. l came home, but the home was destroyed 
So I was arrested by the Germans and I was supposed to be taken ove 
to some concentration camp, but I escaped from the train and I went 
into hiding. 

Mr. McTieve. And you were in hiding until the end of the war; is 
that correct ? 

Lieutenant JAzWINskI. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Now, after the end of the war and after the Com- 
munists occupied Poland, did you go to school in Warsaw / 

Lieutenant Jazwinski. Yes; in the vicinity of Warsaw, I was at- 
tending school. 

Mr. McTieve. Did you graduate from high school in Poland ? 

Lieuteinant JAzwinski. Yes. They call it gymnasium in Poland. 
It is sort of a high school and the first 2 vears of college. 

Mr. McTicure. Now, after you graduated from junior college, did 
you make application to join the air force in Poland? 

Lieutenant Jazwinski. Yes, sir. I made application and after an 
examination concerning my political views and my health conditions, 
I was accepted into the aviation school. 

Mr. McTievur. But you weren’t ever a Communist 4 
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Lieutenant Jazwinski. No. 

Mr. McTicur. Not being a Communist, how were you able to join 
the Communist air force ¢ 

Lieutenant Jazwinskt. In 1950 they were accepting the young men 
to aviation if someone vouched for them. The authorities thought that 
they could make Communists out of them after a while. 

Mr. McTieue. Following your application to join the air force were 
you asked any kind of political questions ¢ 

Lieutenant Jazwrnskr. Yes. They were questioning me. I don’t 
remember exactly all the questions, but as much as I remember, they 
were asking me what is the difference between the Communist system 
and the capitalist system, as they call it, and what good the Communist 
system does for humanity, and so on. 

Mr. McTicur. How were you prepared to give the proper answers ? 

Lieutenant Jazwinskt. I bought a lot of pamphlets published by the 
Communists. I went through them, studied them, so I had some idea 
about what to answer, because I wanted really to join the school for 
iviation. 

Mr. McTieur. Now, after your application was approved, you e} 
tered the air force training school: is that correct ? 

Lieutenant Jazwinski. That is correct. 

Mr. McTieur. And what year was that ? 

Lieutenant JAzwinski. 1950. 

Mr. McTieur. Now, were you constantly taught certain political 
lines along with your regular air force studies ? 

Lieutenant JAzwinskt. Besides studying aeronautics we had every 
day 2 hours’ lecture about the Communist system. 

Mr. McTieur. Were your instructors, including your flying instru 
tors. Polish or Russian 2 

Lieutenant JAzwinskr. Atthe beginning the instructors were Polish, 
but later, after I became a pilot, they were Russians. 

Mr. McTievur. How many students were in the various schools you 
attended ? 

Lieutenant Jazwinskr. I can’t tell exactly. 

Mr. McTieur. How many training planes—how many planes did 
you have? 

Lieutenant JAzwinskt. There were a lot of airfields, but I couldn’t 
tell exactly how many airplanes were there. 

Mr. McTieur. What kind of planes did you train in? Where did 
they come from ? 

Lieutenant Jazwinskr. Airplanes from the Second World War. 

Mr. McTieur. Now, while you were attending the school, were there 
any attempts to escape to the free West? Was anybody successful in 
flyi ina to the free West ? 

Lieutenant JAzwinskr. As I became a lieutenant, I remember that 
from the airfield in Demblin four officers tried to escape. 

Mr. McTievr. Four officers? 

Lieutenant Jazwinskt. They were instructors. They tried to 
escape, but they got a flat tire. They were caught and sentenced to 
death. There was another case when a young officer tried to escape 
to Czechoslovakia then to East Germany and finally to West Ger- 
many. Well, he was caught by the Czechoslovakian authorities, 
delivered to Poland and was sentenced to death, too. 
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Mr. McTicevue. Did Lieutenant Jarecki, who also flew out of Com 
munist Poland to the West, escape before you did / 

Lieutenant JAzwInskr. Yes. . 

Mr. McTicur. Now, after Jarecki’s escape, and after certain othe 
attempted escapes, some of which you have deseribed here. erent 
security measures tightened by the Communists ? 

Lieutenant Jazwinskt. They were investigating the young 
past and also his family. They wanted to know the details. 
suspected somebody. he would be sent to \\ arsaw, to the nead omce 
in Warsaw, and, of course, then he would disappear. There were also 
orders to shoot at any airplane that would like to escape. In add 
tion ho plane could come nearer the Baltic Sea thar 2) mile s. 
miles from the beach on the Baltic Sea. 

Mr. McTicur. Now, while you were taking your air training, are 
you testifying that guns were continually kept on you; that you 
were observed every minute so that no es ipe co ld he undertake / 

Lieutenant Jazwinskr. Yes. They had small cannons on those 
airplanes in order that if one of thi p lots would lke te eave the 
formation, they could shoot at him and, of course, knock do 

Mr. McTieur. After you oraduated from the air fore ool, where 
were you then sent ? 

Lieutenant Jazwinsktr. After being @ : o 
ment of jet planes near the Baltic Sea. 

Mir. MeTieur. You were assigned for furt 
pla es: is that correct ? 

Lieutenant JAZWINSKI. Yes, sir. 


Mr. McTicur. Did you eventually learn to fly the jets? 


Lieutenant JAzwInskt. Yes. 


Mr. McTiet EF. And were you stationed wit] jet q idro! ear the 
Baltic Sea? 
Lieutenant Jazwinskt. At Malbore I was stationed and I stayed 


there until I decided to es ape. 

Mr. McTicur. Now, while you were stationed at Malborg 
Baltic Sea, under what conditions did you live? Was your food good; 
were your quarters good ¢ 

Lieutenant JAzwinskt. I had good conditions there. 

We had four meals a day. I had a pretty pension and | 
satisfied with the conditions. 


Mr. McTicur. Now, during that time, wet 


to join the Communist Party, or were any eft ts ide to get you to 
join the Communist Party ? 
Lieutenant JAZWINSKI. Yes: there were. The authorities were try 


ing to make me jom the Communist Party, but as long as I didn't 
agree with their ideas I didn’t join it. 
If that was somebody else, he may be discharged from the squad 


1 


but as I was a very good flier they kept me there. 

Mr. McTieur. Now, Lieutenant, did there come a day in May of 
1953 when you decided to leave for the West ? 

Lieutenant JAzwinskt. Yes. I had the plan made out and on 20t! 
of May I left Poland. 

Mr. McTicvur. Now, will you tell the committee under what cireum- 
stances, and describe, if you will, the events w] 


h led to your escape 
and also the escape itself ? 
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Lieutenant Jazwinskt. I was preparing for a long time to leave; 
then on May—lI decided to leave on May the 20th because I got an 
order to be in my jet = watch a bomber which may fly over I Poland. 

Mr. Bontn. Well, in other words, he was sent up on observation 
duty to protect the os ritory from any strange bombers ¢ 

Lieutenant JAzwinski. Yes. That is it. 

Mr. McTieur. Go ahead, Lieutenant. You are up on this observa- 
tion flight on May 20, 1953. 

Lieutenant Sees. Yes. 

Mr. McTrevr. And at the time you took off on this observation 
fight, you had already m: om up your mind to escape; is that correct? 

Lieutenant Jazwinskt. Yes. Night before May 20, I went through 
all of my papers, letters and so on, destroyed them all, and I was ready 
to le ave the next day. 

At 7 o'clock in the morning, two airplanes left and I was the third 
one. Then I was trying to be as far back as possib ¢ from the other 
two in order that they wouldn't sortie 4 of course, I didn’t see them, 
either. I was flying very low in order that others couldn’t get hold of 
me and the Russian airplanes from Slupsk couldn’t get hold of me. I 
was flying very low through Poland and then I got over the Baltic. 

Mr. McTieur. Over the Baltic a 

Lieutenant JAZWINSKI. Yes, s 

Mr. McTieur. And you flew over the Baltic Sea to where? 

Lieutenant Jazwinskti. To Danish island, Bornholm. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you pursued at any time? Were any of the 
Communist P lanes after you! 

Lieutenant JAzwinskI. No. I didn’t see any nor hear any. 

Mr. McTievr. Where did you eventually land ¢ 

Lieutenant Jazwinskt. Bornholm, Danish island. 

Mr. MceTievur. On the Danish island. Were there any radio reports 
on your flight or your atte mp ted escape that you heard of ¢ 

Lieutenant Jazwinskt. They didn’t know anything about my escape 
because I was getting orders on my airplane. So that shows that they 
didn’t know anything about my escape. 

Mr. McTieur. When did you come to this country, Lieutenant ? 

Lieutenant JazwiNnsk1i. 11th of July 1953. 

Mr. McTieur. Where are you living now ? 

Lieutenant JAzwinskt. In New Y ork. 

Mr. McTieur. What are you doing? 

Lieutenant Jazwinskt. I am a radio announcer on radio station 
WHN, Polish program. 

Mr. McTiaur. | have no further questions. 

Mr. Bontry. Mr. Feighan. 

Mr. FeraHan. You stated that some of your instructors were Polish 
and subsequently they were Russian. Did you have to learn the 
Russian language ? 

Lieutenant Jazwrnskr. It wasn’t compulsory to study Russian, but 
being in company with the Russian fliers, of course, it wasn’t so hard to 
learn the Russian language. 

Mr. FrigHan. Well, did these Russian instructors instruct in Polish ¢ 

Lieutenant Jazwinski. They had Polish uniforms, but they didn’t 
speak Polish. 

Mr. Frianan. I see. Did you have standing instructions as to 
what to do if you had a plane in the air and you saw a foreign plane, 
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that is, a plane other than a Russian, or—or what instructions, if any, 
did you get with reference to shooting down, and what planes; of 
what nation ? 

Lieutenant JAzwiInskl. Well, we had instruction, that in case we 
saw a foreign airplane, first, we should find out to what nation it 
belonged, then notify the authorities on the ground and then order 
it to land, come down. In case he wouldn’t obey the order, then we 
would give two warnings. If that did not do any good, then would 
shoot at him. 

Mr. FeigHan. When you took off on May 20, you were supposed to 
be ina formation with t hese other two pl ines 4 

Lieutenant JAzwinskt. No; there were two planes only, my own 
and the other one. 

Mr. Feighan. When you were in your flight to that Danish island, 
were you communicating 
started / 

Lieutenant JAZWINSKI. Yes, I had connections until I came to the 
Baltic Beach, and then I took the rado off and didn’t hear anything 
anymore, 

Mr. FeigHan. Did you have any difliculty landing your plane? 

Lieutenant Jazwinski. It was very hard to land there because 
there was no cement field, and the OTASS WAS AS high asa rye field. So 


with the landing field from which you 


] 


it took me some time before I decided where to land. | picked out a 
pp lace where the soldiers had their exercises. { needed 6,000 feet in 
order to land. I landed in a field where there were only 100 feet. 
There were a lot of stones and trees. I nearly mashed my plane. 

Mr. FeigHan. Where was your plane built? Was it built in Po- 
land ¢ 

Lieutenant JAzwInskt. In Russia. 

Mr. FretcHan. In Russia. Were most of the planes that young 
officers used built in Russia / 

Lieutenant J AZWINSKI. There were tio Polish airy lanes at the time 
I was in serv ice: they all were made in Russia. 

Mr. FrigHan. I see. Did you have any d ficulty r in landing in 
Denmark: that is. were any of the Danish soldiers watch ng? 

Lieutenant Jazwinskt. After the landing, the Army and t ivil 
population showed me their great friendship and sympathy. 

Mr. Friguan. Had you been in radio contact with the place where 
you landed before you landed ? 

Lieutenant JAzwinskt. I flew for about 20 minutes over Bornholm 
and shot two rockets, but didn’t make contact with anybody. Nobody 
made contact with me. 

Mr. Feienan. Is there any signal for pilots to show that they are 
desiring to land and that they are not enemies, that is, not attacking 
enemies / 

Lieutenant Jazwinski. For 20 minutes I was flying around. That 
means that the Danish authorities would know that 1 wanted to land. 

Mr. FriaHan. Yes. 

Mr. Bont. Lieutenant, you told the committee at this time that 
the food was good for you while you were training to become an officer. 
How about the food for the civilian people though ? 

Lieutenant Jazwinskt. The civil population didn’t have such good 
conditions as we had because the food was very expensive and it was 
hard to get any. 
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Mr. Bonry. Now, you had an opportunity to observe life under 
the Polish Government before war started: is that correct / 

Lieutenant Jazwinski. Yes. 

Mr. Bonin. You had an opportunity to observe conditions when 
the Nazis occupied Poland ? 

Lieutenant JAzwinski. Yes. 

Mr. BoNIN. And you had the opportunity to observe conditions 
under the Communists / 

Lieutenant Jazwinskr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonryn. Do vou believe that the Communists will eventually be 
able to convince the Polish people that they should remain under 
Russian domination ? 

Lieutenant JAzwinskr. It’ sa pure impossibility for the C ommunists 
to make Poles to be Con ymunists, Pol: and to be comm unis st] I s 
love liberty and they desire liberty, SO they wouldn’t like to Te under 
Communist oppression. 

Mr. Bonin. There fore, in Sp! te of all the fea ¢ the torture, the cor 
ce ee ‘amps, the deprivation of freedom and justice, the Polish 


pt will hever rive in. and when the time comes alone they vill 


fight again in order to regain their liberty ? 

3 eute nant Jazwinskt. The best evidence is, that officers and officials 

ho were liv ing under pretty vood conditions there, still are escaping 
from Poland. 

They look toward the west and expect some help from the West, 
and then they would help the western nations, the freedom loving 
nations, to do what is necessary. 

Mr. Bonrn. Now, Lieutenant Jazwinski. vou have told us about 
flying ae MIG out of Poland and landing it in. on the Danish island 
of Bornholm. During the course of your a to become a 
pilot, did you receive any information concerning American plans for 
new planes and new styles and new models ? 

Lieutenant Jazwinskr. Before the plane was a ' ere we got 
a description of it, a very complete picture of it, and we got all the 
details. 

Mr. Bonty. Do you know how the Russians were able to obtain this 
information 2 

Lieutenant Jazwinsktr. Well, the authorities were telling us that 
they have spies all over the world, and whatever happens anywhere, 
they know about it. 

Mr. Bont. It is merely again proof that they do have agents in 
every country throughout the world who are still supplying them 
with information concerning our plans, procedures, and tends 

Lieutenant Jazwinskr. We should never trust Russians because they 
are preparing for war all the time. All the appearance of friendly 
terms with any nation are all just a fake. They want to gain time in 
order to be better prepared and have more spies in other countries. 

Mr. Bonn. In other words, their spies are in a conspiracy with 
the Rusisan Government for the eventual overthrow of all the free 
dom-loving nations in the world ? 

Lieutenant Jazwinskr. They claim that their object is the conquest 
of the whole world in order to free the poor workingman from the 
capitalist slavery. 

Mr. Bonty. But there is no freedom under any country that is be 
hind the Iron Curtain right now; is there ? 
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Lieutenant Jazwinskt. People who know the Communist system 
never would support that system. 

Mr. Bonrn. Never would support it ? 

Lieutenant JAzwinskr. No. 

Mr. Bonin. Well, lieutenant, I want to thank vou on behalf of the 
members of the committee for this testimony that you have given to 
day. We do have people in the United States who are still sympa 
thetic toward the Communist cause, and I sincerely | Ope that the test 
mony that you have given here this morning is sound proof that 
irrespective of how long the people of Poland mav be unde 
jugation of the Russians, they will never give up their freedom and 
liberty and independence; and I believe you have made a splendid 
contribution to the record of these proceed hi 
cause of freedom. ‘Thank you very much. 

Lieutenant Jazwinskl. ‘Thank you, sir. 

Mr. McTieur. Mr. Chairman, the next witness is M iel Galayda. 

Mr. Bontn. Mr. Galayda. 

Mr. Michael Galayda. Will you please raise your right hand 4 
Do you solemnly swear that you will give true answers to all ques 
tions asked of you, so help you God ? 

Mr. Gataypa. I do. 

Mr. Bonrn. Be seated. 

Mr. McTieur. Mr. Galayda, where are you residin 
time ? 


rthe suo 


rm and to the vel ral 


( 


r at the present 
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TESTIMONY OF MICHAEL GALAYDA 


Mr. GAtaypba. Hazleton, Pa. 

Mr. McTicur. And what is your occupation ¢ 

Mr. GatayDa. My occupation is a tailor. 

Mr. McTieur. Now, I understand that you were born an American 
citizen in 1922; is that correct ? 

Mr. GALAYDA. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. And I also understand that your parents took you 
back to Slovakia 

Mr. GALAYDA. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. In 1930? 

Mr. GaLayba. 1930. 

Mr. McTicur. When you were 8 years old; is that correct? 

Mr. GauAypa. Yes. 

Mr. McTigue. Can you—can you tell us something very briefly 
about life. vour life in Slovakia and life in general in Slovakia during 
the period ‘of 1930 to 19447 





Mr. (FALAYDA, I attended 6 Vi irs’ public schoo] and , yeal 3 woh 
school in Czechoslovakia. I quit high school and started in tailoring. 


Mr. McTieur. In what town; in what city in Slovakia? 

Mr. Gautaypa. Well, I can’t answer that. 1 don’t want to Say what 
town. 

Mr. McTieur. You prefer not to identify the city; is that correct? 

Mr. GanAyDa. Yes. I don’t want to Say because I still have my 
sister over there. 

Mr. McTieur. All right. 

Mr. Bonty. In other words, you have fear that there may be some 
harm done to your relatives 
Mr. Gatayba,. That’s right. 
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Mr. Bonin. Over there if you name and identify the town? 

Mr. Gatayba. That’s right. 

Mr. MocTicur. All right. I will withdraw that question. 

Mr. Gataypa. Living in Czechoslovakia was nice. Living condi- 
tions were good. We had freedom just like in the United States. 

Mr. McTievr. You had freedom of religion; freedom of the press? 

Mr. Gauaypa. Freedom of everything. So, 1939 I decided to go 
to the United States. I went to the American consul in Hungary 
and asked for my passport. At that time it was impossible to get my 
passport. 

Mr. McTieur. This was in 1939, right after the outbreak of war? 

Mr. Gataypa. Yes. So, 1939 I came home. I asked for permis- 
sion to stay in Slovakia. They gave me for 2 years; then after that 
they extended my permission for another 2 years. I had 6 years all 
together. Right after that my life was normal. In 1944 when 
Russia—— 

Mr. McTieur. Could you speak up a little louder, Mr. Galayda, 
please, because the press can’t get you? Speak as loudly as you can, 
please. 

Mr. Gataypa. Well, in 1944, when the Russians and Czechoslovak 
Army moved into Czechoslovakia everything in the beginning was 
nice. The Czechs and Slovaks, made a treaty. The Slovaks con- 
trolled themselves and Czechs themselves. They call it the Kosice 
Treaty. The Russians took all educated people into Russia. 

Mr. McTieve. The Russians deported—— 

Mr. Gataypa. Yes. 

Mr. McTievur. To Russia the teachers and the well-educated 
people ? 

Mr. GaLaypa. Teachers and educated people. 

Mr. McTievur. And you were in Slovakia while this was going on; 
is that correct 2 

Mr. Gataypa. Yes. 

Mr. McTreve. Now, while these deportation were going on did you 
then endeavor to get a visa out of the country ? 

Mr. Gataypa. I tried a couple time and its was impossible at that 
time. I was ina jail two times. 

Mr. McTieur. Who put ; you in jail? 

Mr. Garaypa. The Czechoslovak Army. They asked me to fight 
against the Germans. I refused. I said, “I am American citizen 
and [ refuse to serve in the Czechoslovak Army” 

Mr. McTiavr. So, you were put in jail because you refused to 
serve ¢ 

Mr. Garaypa. Yes, that’s right. 

Mr. McTievur. Now, when was the second time you were put in 
jail? 

Mr. GaLAaypa. Well, the second time was in 1946. 

Mr. McTieve. By the Communists? 

Mr. Gataypa. Yes. 

Mr. McTiaur. Why? 

Mr. Gataypa. Well, because I was campaigning against commu- 
nism. 

Mr. McTiavuxr. You were making talks against communism ? 

Mr. Gataypa. Yes. I made a couple speeches in the villages against 
communism. That is why I was in jail. 
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Mr. McTicur. Now, in 1945, at the end of the war, did you try to get 
a United States passport? 

Mr. Gataypa. Yes, I did. 

Mr. McTicur. To return to the United States? 

Mr. Gataypa. Yes. In 1945, when war was over, me and my 
brothers decided to leave because at that time the United States was 
still fighting with the Japanese. So we decided to leave and join the 
American Army. 

Mr. McTieur. Decided to come home? 

Mr. Gauaypa. Yes. We went to the American consul in Prague. 
He refused. He said, “You have to get your passport first, then you 
can join American Army.” So I came home. 

Mr. McTigue. How did you go about getting your passport ? 

Mr. Gataypa. Well, we went to Hungary. ‘On the w: ay from Buda- 
pest to Bratislava—well, I will tell you something about the Russian 
soldiers, what they did. 

Mr. McTieur. Yes, I wish you would. This is while you are taking 
the train to Bratislava ? 

Mr. Gataypa. Yes. I never am going to forget that time what 
happened. 

Mr. McTicue. You are on the train now? 

Mr. Gataypa. Yes. 

Mr. McTiave. Is this what you are describing? 

Mr. Gataypa. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. And you are en route to Prague by way of Budapest 
and Bratislava ? 

Mr. Gataypa. The Russians pulled the emergency brake. They had 
guns; they took the money from the people, and in every coach was 
one soldier. Hehadagun. They robbed the people. They take every- 
thing. Then I heard some screaming, a girl, a couple of girls started 
screaming. I know that. I remember that. And I don’t know what 
happened because I didn’t see because in every coach was one soldier 
and we can’t move. 

Mr. McTieur. And they took the girls off the train ? 

Mr. Gauaypa. Yes. 

Mr. Bonrn. How long did they hold the train up? 

Mr. Gataypa. Oh, it was, I think, at least 1 hour. 

Mr. Bonrn. 1 hour. 

Mr. McTieur. And everybody on the train was relieved of his valu- 
ables, jewelry, money ? 

Mr. Gataypa. They took everything. 

Mr. McTiaur. Now, what happened when you finally reached 
Prague? 

Mr. Gataypa. Well, when I reached the Prague, like I said, I went 
to the American consul. I told him I wanted to join the American 
Army. Hesaid,“No. You have to get your American passport first.” 
So then I came home. 

Mr. McTicur. You came home to Slovakia? 

Mr. Gataypa. Yes. I came back home. Then I start speaking 
against communism. 

Mr. McTicue. You started writing against communism; you made 
some speeches against communism ? 

Mr. Gitnena. Yes. 
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McTieur. And then, as a result of that, you were put in jail 
by the ¢ ‘ommunists in 1946; is that correct ? 

Mr. Gataypa. Yes. That’s the second time. 

Mr. McTievur. Now, can you tell us something about your political 
activity in 19464 

Mr. GAuaypba. In 1946, Curing the campaigning—we 11, I helped the 
Democratic Party because we had only two parties, Communist Party 
and Democratic Party. a I thought I would help the Democratic 
Party against communism. 

Mr. McTiaur. Now, in 1946 the election was held; is that correct ? 

Mr. Gataypa. Yes, and the Communist Party lost in 1946. They 
lost. I think they had only 30 percent, and the Democratic Party had 
65 or 65 percent. 

Mr. McTieur. Was it at this time that you were put in jail by the 

‘ommunists ? 

Mr. GaLtaypa. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. How long were you kept in jail? 

Mr. GALAyDA. Two times for one day. 

Mr. McTicur. Now, in spite of the fact that the Democratic Party, 
{f which you were a member 

Mr. GAaLaAyba. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Won the election—— 

Mr. Gataypa. Yes, they did. 

Mr. McTieur. By, as you just testified, approximately 67 percent 
of the vote, did the Communists still manage to obtain certain key 
ositions in the government in Slovakia ? 

Mr. Gataypa. Oh, yes, they did. They always did. After the 
Democratic Party won that election the V still controlled the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. McTiaur. Now, even though the Democratic Party was the 
successful party and ostensibly formed the Government, the control 
of it. the real control of the Government was in the hands of the 
Communists; is that correct ? 

Mr. GALayDA. Yes. 

Mr. McTievur. What happened in 1948? 

Mr. Gataypa. In 1948 I was ready to leave Czechoslovakia. I came 
to the United States. 

Mr. McTicur. And at the time you left, the Communists had taken 
over completely in Slovakia; is that correct ? 

Mr. GAaLaypa. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Bontrn. Congressman Feighan. 

Mr. Ferguan. I have no questions. 

Mr. Bonin. You have no questions. 

Mr. Galayda, you had been arrested then twice during your stay in 
Czechoslovakia ? 

Mr. Gauaypa. Right. 

Mr. Bonn. Now, did you ever hear of any other experiences where 
people on trains were also held up and their valuables were all taken 
from them and their possessions taken from them by the soldiers? 

Mr. Gataypa. They always did. 

Mr. Bonin. And they were Russian soldiers ? 

Mr. Gataypa. Russian soldiers. 
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Mr. Bonin. Is that correct ? 

Mr. GALAypba. Yes. 

Mr. Bonin. Now, did anybody make any complaint about their 
activities, taking this property away from them / 

Mr. Gataypa. No, at that time it was impossible to say something. 

Mr. Bonty. You had nobody to turn to to even make a complaint? 

Mr. GaLaypba. No. 

Mr. Bonin. If you did make a complaint you would probably be 
arrested ? 

Mr. Gataypa. Then you are sent to Russia. 

Mr. Bonin. In other words, there was a constant fear in the minds 
of the people that they would go to a concentr ition ¢ amp ¢ 

Mr. Gatayba. Yes; that’s right. 

Mr. Bontn. Into Siberia? 

Mr. GALaAyba. Yes. 

Mr. Bonin. Which, of course, is nothin 
living behind the Iron Curtain ? 

Mr. Gauaypa. No, I don’t think so. 

Mr. bonty. You were very happy to get out of there? 

Mr. GALAYDA. Yes. The Communist Party is no vood for this 
world; absolutely no good. Because I was over there and I have ex- 
perienced. [ lived in Czechoslovakia for 20 years, and I know. They 
are no good for this world. 

Mr. Bontn. They are no good for this world. Well, do you have 
any message to tell to the people of the United States that may feel 
that communism is a good system of government ? 

Mr. Gataypa. Well, there is one thing I can say, and that is the 
American people should be proud of what they have, freedom of 
speech and everything. They should be proud of what they have. 

Mr. Bonlin. Is there any freedom of religion under the ( ‘ommunists ? 

Mr. Gatayba. No. 

Mr. SONIN. Is there any freedom of the press ¢ 

Mr. Gauaypa. No. 

Mr. Bontn. Is there any freedom of assembly ¢ 

Mr. Gauaypa. No. 

Mr. Bonin. Is there any freedom to use radio and television as 
we do in America here ? 

Mr. Gatayba. No. 

Mr. Bontn. It is a pretty black picture, this living behind the Iron 
Curtain; isn’t it? 

Mr. Gataypa. That’s right. 

Mr. Bonin. Well, I wish to compliment you, Mr. Galayda, being 
a resident of the city of Hazleton, my home town, for coming here 
and telling us what you knew about living under Communist-domin- 
ated countries. Thank you very much, and I express that on behalf 
of all the members of the committee. 

Mr. Gautaypa. Thank you. 

Mr. Bonin. Thank you. 

This hearing will now adjourn until 2 p. m. this afternoon, and 
we will reconvene here in this courtroom. 

(Noon recess, 12: 15 p. m. to 2: 09 p. m.) 


‘too pleasant to anybody 
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Mr. Bonrtx. Committee hearing will now come to order. Mr. Coun- 
sel, do you have a witness for us at this time? 

Mr. McTieur. The first witness this afternoon, Mr. Chairman is 
Mr. Smrekovsky. Will you step forward, please ? 

Mr. Bonry. Will you ple: ase raise your right hand to be sworn ? 

Do you solemnly swear that the answers you give here will be the 
truth. the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 


TESTIMONY OF MR. SMREKOVSKY 


Mr. Smrexovsky. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Bontn. I wish to call at the present time the attention of the 
people in the hearing room and to the atte sntion of the members of the 
committee that Mr. Smrekovsky is testifying under an assumed name 
because he has relatives and friends behind the Iron Curtain and he is 
fearful that there may be some recriminations arising out of his testi- 
mony to those friends and relatives. And, Mr. Counsel, it is my under- 
standing that you know the true identity of this witness; you have 
checke d into it and you find that his true name, his address, and so 
forth, are correctly verified and that the only purpose for him testify- 
ing un der the assumed name is to protect his relatives and friends 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. McTiaur. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonin. You may proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. McTieur. Mr. Smrekovsky, I understand that you live in 
arby Wilkes-Barre; is that correct? 

Mr. Smrexkovsky. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. That you are residing there now with your wife? 
Mr. Smrekovsky. Yes. 

Mr. McTiaun. Where were you born? 

Mr. Smrexovsky. Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. McTicur. You came to this country in 1928; is that correct? 
Mr. SmreKovsky. 1928 is correct. 

Mr. McTicur. And did you become an American citizen at that 
time? 

Mr. Smrekovsky. Yes, sir, after 5 years being in this country. 

Mr. McTicur. I underst ri that you returned to Slovakia in 1939: 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Smrekovsky. 1939; yes. 

Mr. McTieur. What was the purpose for returning to Slovakia at 
that time? 

Mr. Smrexovsky. To visit my father because he was reaching 90 
and wrote me that he was ill; so I wanted to visit him and see him. 

Mr. McTicur. Now, did you return to Slovakia before the outbreak 
of war between Germany and Poland? 

Mr. Smrexovsxky. Yes. We had a little difficulty crossing the 
Polish border, but it didn’t amount to much. 

Mr. McTiceur. Now, at that time, conditions were good in Slovakia; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Smrexovsky. Yes; they were. 

Mr. McTieur. There wasn’t any difficulty as far as 

Mr. Smrexovsky. We didn’t know anything about war then. 
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Mr. Mc Tiat E. There was complete freedom of the press——— 

Mr. Smrekovsky. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Freedom of religion—— 

Mr. SMREKOvsKY. Yes. 

Mr. McTrat E. And freedom of assembly 

Mr. SMREKOvSKY. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. How long did you stay in Slovakia? 

Mr. SMREKOvSKY. Seven years. 

Mr. McTicur. Then you were there at the time the Russians came 
into Slovakia? 

Mr. SMREKOvsKY. Yes, I was. 

Mr. McTieur. What—or, when did you first come in contact with 
the Communists ? 

Mr. Smrekovsky. After the German Army was defeated, they 
started to drop parachutists to organize Communist bands to persecute 
and rob middle class and decent people. 

Mr. McTiaur. Now, did this happen in 1944? 

Mr. Smrekovsky. Yes. 

Mr. McTievur. And this is the Communist-inspired uprising that 
you are talking about ? 

Mr. Smrexkovsky. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. And in the community where you were living they 
had parachuted agents into the community to organize Communist 
bands in order to continue with this uprising ? 

Mr. Smrekovsky. That’s right. 

Mr. McTiaur. And bring it to a successful conclusion, if necessary ? 

Mr. Smrekovsky. Yes, and spread the communism at the same 
time. 

Mr. McTieur. Was it during this period that you met your wife? 

Mr. Smrekovsky. Yes. I was married at that time. I married in 
1942. 

Mr. McTicur. Now, can you tell us some of the things you wit- 
nessed, yourself, during’ the course of this Communist inspired up 
rising ¢ 

Mr. Smrexovsky. I remember a family captured by the Commu 
nists. There were five members in the family, a 2-vear-old girl, ther 


\ 
was another bigger girl, a son-in-law, an old man, and his wife. They 
were dragged to the edge of the forest and shot from the back. Then 


they dug a hole for them and they buried them. 

Mr. Bontn. Mr. Counsel, I just want to interrupt there. We heard 
testimony before from different witnesses—when stating that they 
were shot in the back, do you mean that they 

Mr. Smrexovsky. They start to run. 

Mr. Bonin. They started to run? 

Mr. Smrekovsky. They started to run and they shot them from the 
back. 

Mr. Bontn. And they shot them from the back while they were 
trying to get away from them ? 

Mr. Smrekovsky. Yes. 

Mr. Bonin. Now, they were agents of the Russian Government— 
that were doing that ? 

Mr. Smrexovsky. Exactly. 

Mr. Bontry. And were they armed, these people that were shot, or 
were they without arms? 
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Smrekovsky. They were without arms. 

Bonry. They were without arms? 

Smrekovsky. Without arms, innocent people. 

Bontn. But, nevertheless, though, they were all shot in the 
the one 2 years of age, 4 years of age, the 2 larger ones, the son 
Vv, and the father ? 

. Smrekovsky. And the mother, too. Five persons. 

. Bonty. Five persons? Now, you say that they were tossed in 
grave; is that correct ? 

. Smrexovsky. That’s right. 

. Bontn. They were all placed in the same grave ? 

SMREKOvVsKY. Yes. 


Mr. Bontn. Was there any religious burial service involved 2 


Mr 
like 
winte 
of the 


. Smrekovsky. No, sir. No, sir. They just buried them there 


any criminals. It happened around October, and during the 


r they dug them out and put them in the cemetery, in the corner 
‘cemetery, where they are still buried. 


Mr. Bonrn. Continue, Mr. Counsel. 
Mr. McTicur. Now, after the Communists had occupied Slovakia, 


did tl 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


ere come a time when you were put in jail yourself? 
. SMREKOVSKY. Yes. I was there 14 days. 
McTiaur. Why? 


. SMrEKOvsky. Of course, they had no reason. They wanted to 


cet rid of middle-class people without any reason. My brother-in-law 
and a friend of mine were arrested. Finally, my wife went to the 
iuthorities and they let me free after 14 days. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. McTiceur. But there were others who they didn’t release ? 

Mr. Smrekovsky. Yes. 

Mr. McTievur. You know that of your own personal knowledge ? 

Mr. Smrekovsky. Yes, 

Mr. McTiaur. They were friends of yours? 

Mr. Smrekovsky. Yes. 

Mr. McTiaur. Leading people in the community ? 

Mr. Smrekovsky. Yes, 

Mr. McTieur. Priests? 

Mr. Smrekovsky. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Nuns? 

Mr. Smrexovsky. That’s right. 

Mr. McTieur. And people of different religious faiths? 

Mr. Smrekovsky. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Now, when did you and how did you get back to 
the United States? 

Mr. Smrexovsky. As soon as the American consul came to Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, I applied for a visa to the United States, and as soon 


as my transportation was ready I left and came to the United States, 


MoTicur. What happened to your brother-in-law ? 
SMREKOvSKY. Well, he was jailed also, but they released lium. 


ist of October 1946. I left my wife there for 3 years until I could 
bring her over. 


Mr 


. McTieur. Now, at the time you left you owned some property: 
' pert) 


didn’t vou? 


Mr 
Mr 


. SmREKOvsKY. Yes, 
. McTieur. What happened to that property after you left? 
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Mr. Smrekovsky. Well, that was all confiscated. My wife had to 
sign a statement that it’s given to the Government. And everybody 
who wants to come to America had to do that. Otherwise she would 
vet a visa. 

The CHatrmMan. That is a method of highway robbery that the 
hold against somebody that wants to migrate from Oo “cou rv to 
another ? 

Mr. SMREKOvsKyY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bontn. They compel them to transfer their property to the 
(rovernment. 

Mr. McTiat E. Are you working in the commu tv of Wilkes-Baa 
at the moment ? . 

Mr. Smrekovsky. Yes; I am. 

Mr. McTiat E. You are employed here. Is your wife in the ce rt 
room at the present time / 

Mr. Smrekovsky. Yes; she is. 

Mr. McTievur. Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions of Mr. 
Smrekovsky. I would like to, before we finish, put Mrs. Smrekovsky 
on the stand for a couple of questions. . 

Mr. BonIN. Without objection, it will be SO ordered. \Ivs 
Smrekovsky. 

Mr. SMREKOVSKY. But I have to translate because she doesn’t speal 
English. 

Mr. McTiaur. I just want to ask her a couple questions. Will yo 
interpret for her? 

Mr. Smrekovsky. Yes: I will. 

Mr. Bontn. Well, suppose you raise your right hand and I will 
swear you in. Do you solemnly swear that you will translate from 
Enelish into Slovak and Slovak into Knol sh the test mony 
about to give before this hearing, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Sarrekovsky. I do. 

Mr. Bonin. Now. will you give her this oatl ¢ You solemn Vy swear 
that all the answers that you give before this committee shall be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mrs. SMrREKovskKyY. Yes. 

Mr. Bonin. Sit down. 

Mr. McTievur. Mrs. Smrekovsky, you were born in Slovakia; is that 


correct ¢ 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. SMREKOVSKY 


Mrs. Smrekovsky. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. And you are living here in the vicinity of Wilkes- 
Barre with your husband / 

Mrs. Smrekovsky. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. When your husband left Slovakia in 1946 to come 
to the United States, he left you in Slovakia; is that correct ¢ 

Mrs. SMREKOvsKyY. Yes. 

Mr. McTievur. And at the time he left you in 1946 you had under 
your care the property which you both ow ned: is that correct ? 

Mrs. Smrekovsky. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Now, when your husband left and you had the prop 
erty under your management, what experience did you have with the 
Communists ? 
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Mrs. Smrexovsky. Very bad. 

Mr. McTievur. Did they make efforts to frighten you in any wa) 
o that you would give your property up to them ¢ 

Mrs. SMREKOVSKY. That was the only hope to come to this country, 
unless I agreed tliat the property is transferred to the Government. 

Mr. McTieur. So that until you signed over your property to the 
Government you had no chance of leay ng Slovakia: 1s that correct ? 

Mrs. Swrekovsxy. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. In the meantime. while you were still there, in 1946 
and before you left the country, were your friends mistreated by the 
Communists? Were any of your close friends that you have pei 
onal knowledge of nistreated hany way by the Communists / 

Mrs. Smrekovsky. In my hometown there were shot or massacred 
four people while I was with my parents—there was a senator, a 
notary public, a mayor, and a forester. 

During the night. mn their ! ioht clothes, they loaded them up 
one truck and took them away. 

Mr. McTicur. What was their crime? Why were they shot ? 

Mrs. Smrekovsky. Because they were not Communists and they 
never agreed with the Communists. 

Mr. McTiaur. Now, you, like your husband, Mrs. Smrekovsky, 
didn’t want to use your right name in testifying here today. That’ 
correct, isn’t it ? 

Mrs. Smrekovsky. That is correct, because I have relatives, my 
mother and sisters, and they would be persecuted. 

The Communists don’t trust them because t] ey never wert Co 
munists; even today they are not Communists. 

Mr. McTrevur. Thank you. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Bontn. Congressman Feighan. Just aminute. In other words 
even though the Communists have been in Czechoslovakia su 
1945— 

Mrs. SMREKOvSKY. Yes. 

Mr. Bonty. Still your relatives and friends have not become 
Communists ? 

Mrs. SarrEKovsky. Right. 

Mr. Bontn. They still believe in the religion and the freedom of 
religion that they had before ? 

Mrs. Smrekovsky. And sometime they hope they will be freed and 
live again like decent people. 

Mr. Bontn. In other words, regardless of how long the Commi 
hists may dominate ( ‘“zechoslovakia. there is still that clesire for fre 
dom on their part and to live as they used to prior to the Communist 
regime that has been imposed upon them ? 

Mrs. Smrekovsky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bontn. Now, I understand that these four influential people, 
a senator, a mayor, a timber man and a notary publie, were also ae 
because they failed to accept communism and to lead the people 
through Communist doctrines and principles under the domination of 
the Russian system ? 

Mrs. Smrexovsky. Right. 

Mihi Bonin. That is the type of freedom that is being sold to the 
people behind the Iron Curtain ? 

Mrs. Smrekovsky. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bonin. Foree, threats, violence, ind int midat on, order to 
constantly keep them in fear of what apt to h ippen to them ¢ 

Mrs. Smrekovsky. Exactly. 

Mr. Bonty. Now, vour wife came out of Czechoslovakia L425 


is that correct 7 
Mr. SMREKovsky. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Bontyn. And the principal reas 


( ny \ i stil Y und 
an assumed name is because you are fearful of what mig ippe 
your relatives and the friends that vou ll have in Caz slovakia? 


Mr. Smrekovsky. Exactly. 

Mr. Bonin. Well. L wish to thank vou on be ilf ot the committee 
for the time and the effort. your will oness to come here and help 
other people in the free world to understa ad what commun nh really 
is and what they propose to do if they should ever take ove Ln other 
free countries of t] e world. Thank you very miu 

Mr. Smrekovsky. You are welcome. 

Mr. McTicur. The next witness, Mr. Chairman, is Mr. Pauco. 

Mr. Bonry. Will you raise your right hand ? 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you are about to give be 


fore this committee is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Dr. PAUCO. I do. 

Mr. Bontn. Thank you and be seated. 

Mr. McTieur. Mr. Pauco, where are you living at the present t 


TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH PAUCO 


Dr. Pauco. In Middletown, Pa. 

Mr. McTicur. How are you employed ? 

Dr. PAt co. I am assistant editor ot the Slov uk weekly, Jedi ota. 

Mr. McTievur. Mr. Pauco, I understand that you were born | 
Slovakia: is that correct ? 

Dr. Pauco. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. McTieur. What part of Slovakia / 

Dr. Pauco. In central Slovakia. 

Mr. McTret KE. Central Slovakia. And it’s my understandn Y that 


you spent most of your adult life as a journalist; is that correct / 
Dr. Pauco. Yes: that is correct, sir. 
Mr. Mi Tra E. Wh le vou were 1n Slov vk a. it is also my unael 


standing that In your Capacity asa journalist, you had the occasion to 
witness the Communist-inspired uprising in 1944; is that correct? 

Dr. Pauco. Yes; that’s true. 

Mr. McTieur. And were you also present at the uncovering of the 
mass oTraves at Vinnitsia in the Ukraine ? 

Dr. Pauco. Yes: that’s right. 

Mr. McTieve. How did you happen to be there / 

Dr. Pauco. I was a member of a journalist expedition in July 1943 
It was an expedition of all journalists from central Europe. 

I came to Vinnitsia in July 1943 and I was there for 4 days. In 
these | days ] saw 5 or 6 mass OTaves of the people, the Ukrai lan 
people and some Polish people, who were murdered bv the Soviets 
after occupying the country in 1939 and through 1941. An explana- 
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tion was given to us by the German doctors that these people were 
shot between 1939 and 1941. 

I spoke with the local people, Ukranian and Polish people and some 
dozens of these people because we were allowed to speak to those 
peop le—at the mass graves there in Vinnitsia, in the town of Vinnit- 
sia. For example, 1 was shaved twice in a local barbershop, and I 
spoke to these men and with some other people in Vinnitsia. A con- 
cert was given in the town of Vinnitsia in honor of the journalists’ 
expedition, and after this concert, I spoke with several men and 
women, and all these Ukranian people talked to me. They said what 
I saw there in mass graves is true, and that their relatives were shot 
by the Soviets between 1939 and 1941, atter occupation ot west 
Ukrania in 1939. Some people of Ukranian nationality known as 
strong anti-Communists were deported in the night. And later, at 
the beginning of the war between Soviet Russia and Germany, de- 
portation was in great masses. Nobody was sure that his relatives, 
husbands, sons, or some other of the family, will not be shot in the 
night. I have in my memory 6 or 7 cases of the wives and daughters 
of the shot fathers and brothers, who told me their relatives were 
deported in the night. The people did nothing. Their husbands and 
fathers were sent to Siberia or probably shot. 

Mr. McTieur. How many people were killed—— 

Dr. Pauco. Several hundred. 

Mr. McTieur. At Vinnitsia? 

Dr. Pauco. Several hundred. I was at the grave 4 days and at 3 
wr 4 graves, and I spoke with several dozens of Ukranian women, and, 
I learned, several hundred were buried in these mass graves. 

Mr. McTievur. In these mass graves that you knew about? 

Dr. Pauco. Yes: in Vinnitsia. 

Mr. McTievr. Yes. But there were other mass graves discovered 
later on; isn’t that correct ? 

Dr. Pauco. I heard about it. I know Katyn, but I wasn’t there. I 
was in Vinnitsia and I can state only what I saw at these mass graves. 
I have here a statement of what I saw at these mass graves. 

Mr. McTievr. May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, since we have other 
testimony that we want to deve slop. and since we have other witnesses, 
that we admit this statement into the record, but not have it read at 
this time ? 

Dr. Pauco. All right. 

Mr. McTieur. Make it a part of the record. 

Mr. Bonin. Would you have any objection if we make this state- 
ment a part of the record at this time and you give us the highlights 
of it as of this moment? 

Dr. Pavco. All right. 

Mr. Bontrn. And, without objection, we will take the statement and 
will be found in committee files. 

Mr. McTieur. You may reeall, Mr. Chairman, that we had testi- 
mony at our hearings in Munich on the subject of the Vinnitsia mur- 
ders very much along the same lines Mr. Pauco is testifying. This 
testimony that he has given today on the subject of the Vinnitsia 
massacre certainly corroborates what we heard from many witnesses 
in Munich. You also recall in connection with that testimony that 
one of the witnesses described the finding of hundreds of bodies of 
Vinnitsia victims under the floor of a dancehall in one of the amuse- 
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ment parks when these mass oraves were il vestigated. lI am sure you 
recall that testimony. 

Mr. Bonin. Yes. I distinctly recall that. and this corroborates the 
fact that these mass graves and the mass killing of citizens of Vinnit- 
sla was deliberate, and perpetrated entirely by the Communist regime 
in Russia. 

Now, | understand, Mr. Pauco, that vou have some additional testi 
mony supplementing what happened in Vinnitsia and what took place 
in Slovakia; is that correct ? 

Dr. Pat co. Yes. | would like to say th it the same th ne 
pened in Vinnitsia in 1939-41 happened in Slovakia in 1944 
viets’ school of partisans were parachuted in the spring of 1944 in 
Slovakia, in the mountains of Slovakia, and then in August 1944 they 
organized a so-called uprising against the Slovak Government, and 
they shot hundreds and thousands of Slovaks of anti-Communist 
feeling. In Slovakia, we had at this time, 1944, several mass eraves, 
mass graves of innocent Slovak citizens, Slovak anti-Communist pa- 
triots. The Communist partisans were parachuted, as I mentioned, 
by the Soviets, and the partisans were also furnished Soviet ammun}i 
tion. This uprising, so-called uprisin 


that hap 
The So- 


go. 1n Slovakia started with prep- 
aration in 1943. Some so-called underground made an agreement 
with the Communist leader, Karl Schmidke. And this Karl Sehmidke 
said later in 1946 in Olomouc that this action in 1943, this prepara- 
tion ot the uprising, was the fault of the illewa Communist Party. 
All the people who declined to collaborate Wit the Communist lead 
ers in 1944 were shot. This happened In centl ul Slovakia because 
central Slovakia is a mountainous land. The uprising, after—or 
August 29—the German armies came to Slovakia and Slovak territory 
was a battlefield. After this Communist uprising in Slovakia, I 
heard from my friends, from my relatives, in Slovakia. Many inno- 
cent people, farmers, workers, priests, some priests, some congress- 
men, were shot by the Communists. I recall congressman, a Cat} olie 
priest, Anthony Salat. He was of very strong feeling against the 
Communists. He wrote several books against communism and, in the 
first week of the uprising, he was shot. In December of 1944 and in 


} 
1 
i 


January of 1945, in Slovakia, at this time were liquidated about forty 
to fifty thousand Slovaks in this Communist putsch. 

Mr. McTicur. They were shot? 

Dr. Pauco. They were shot by the Soviets, by the Soviets’ partisans 
and by the collaborators in Slovakia. 

Mr. McTieur. About 50,000 ? 

Dr. Pauco. Yes, about 50,000. 

Mr. McTiaur. In the period of 1 year? 

Dr. Pauco. In the period of 3 months. 

Mr. McTieur. Three months? 

Dr. Pauco. The putsch was defeated in 2 months, but after there 
were some battles in the mountains in Slovakia, and in December the 
Red army came to Slovakis. Several thousand Slovaks from eastern 
Slovakia were sent by the NK VD to Russia, to Siberia and concentra- 
tion camps and to mines in Dumbas. 

Mr. Bontn. And Dumbas is one of the 
the northern part of Siberia, isn’t it ? 

Dr. Pauco. Yes: that’s true. 

Mr. McTicur. Now, when and how did the uprising finally end ? 


or 


reatest mining areas in 
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Dr. Pauco. The German Army came into Slovakia in October 1944. 

Mr. McTievr. Now, you had a close relationship with Monsignor 
Tiso; isn’t that correct ? 

Dr. Pauco. That’s true. 

Mr. McTieur. Now, will you tell the committee who Monsignor 
Tiso is and briefly explain your relationship with him and your dis- 
cussions with him after the putsch ? 

Dr. Pavco. I was editor in chief of the greatest daily in Slovakia, 
Slovak. This daily was the organ of Monsignor Tiso. Joseph Tiso 
was first Slovak President. oo was the legal President of Slovak 
Republic, started in March 14,1939. The Slayak Republic had diplo- 
matic relations with 27 ae of them 17 or 18 were on the side of 
western allies. Monsignor Tiso was a Christian ruler, after a thou 

sand years, the first Slovak ruler, and I had the op portunity to sp veak 
with him practically every week, as editor in chief of the daily Slo- 





vak, I recall that on August 20, 1944, I was in Presov at a meeting 
called by the Government, by the army, and by the Slovak Peop yle’s 
eaety: At that time, in eastern Slovakia the situation was very crit 


cal and the delegates pr: ictically from every village and every town 
tunes eastern Slovakia had to say to the Government and Government 
re pres sentatives of Bratislava, that something will happen if the Slo- 
vak Army ind Slovak police do not interfere. Pr: —e the whole 
of eastern Slovakia was parachuted at this time by the Soviets, the 
Soviet partisans and Soviet agents. I spoke after this meeting with 
Dr. Tiso, and again to Dr. Tiso when the putsch was liquidated. Dr 
Tiso at this time was ready to resign. 

He hoped that some Slovak politician will take the Slovak question 
to the International Tribunal. 

Mr. Bonry. Tribunal. 

Dr. Pauco. Tribunal, yes, because he would like to change the re- 
gime, but to preserve independent Slovakia. That was the goal of 
Monsignor Dr. Tiso. 

Mr. McTicur. What happened to Monsignor Tiso eventually ? 

Dr. con co. Monsignor Tiso was hanged, executed by the Commu 

national court, April 18, 1947, in Bratislava: and Dr. Tiso was 
first among the Catholic prelates in central Europe who were executed 
by the Communists after World War IT. 

“Mr. MeTievr. The usual phony charges, I suppose, were applied, 
ind the usual phony court procedures were set in motion 4 

Dr. Pauco. Just because he had anti-Communist feelings: I know, 
not from Dr. Tiso, but from his personal secretary who is living now 
n Canada. Several times Soviet agents, who were ready to assure to 
Slovaks and to Dr. Tiso himself a separate Slovak-Soviet Republic if 
Dr. Tiso will ZO with the Soviets, and Dr. Tiso refused, and he said 
one time. I reeall. that if his own brother will be Communist, Dr. 
Tiso will fieht him. And I am sure that is why Dr. Tiso was executed 
by the Communists’ so-called national court in \pril 1947. 

“Mr. Feienan. When you state that Monsignor Tiso was the first 
of the clereymen to be executed by the Russian Communists, you mean 
the first outstanding figure, both in the spiritual and political world ? 

Aang feces Yes.sir. That’s correct. 

Mr. FreigHan. That’s all. 


»s 
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Mr. Bonin. Well, Mr. Paueo. s nothing Ol on for 
. member of the clergy in central European countries to | 
life: isn’t that correct / 

Dr. Pauco. Yes. that’s right 

Mr. Bonin. And, therefore. they would bx 
political life 

Dr. Pauco. Yes. 

Mr. BoNIN. But they took a leave of abs ‘ ( 1 
life: isn’t that correct ? 

Dr. Pauco. No, that was not so in Slov: Mi 
President of the Slovak Republic. w the ad strator of Ow 
region 1n Boleslav. and he was there practical] very S 


OWh region 1 Boles 1) 
Mr. McTieur. Tell me. Mr. Pauco. 
Slovakia and come to this countr 
Dr. Pacco. After what I say Vinnit Sle 


and what I heard from many hundreds of ¢ Lpec iro Uk ; 
from Poland, from Russia, from Hungary, from Rw la, from 
Lithuania. ibout practices ot Soviet Ss I cant st over there Sli 

vakia, because I hated communism: I hated bo and I hoped té 
live in the free Western World. I am happy that Ta er this 
free and democratic country. I have my rel: rive over there, nd one 
of my relatives came through the border just several months ro to 
Austria. He is now in the American Zone, and he writes to me that 
our people over there behind the [ron Curtain hay friends here in the 
United States, and they are praving every day that the Government 
of the United States will win the battle aga . (nd 


Pos 


Slovaks, like other people over there, like the Poles, hke the Ukrain 
ians, like the Balti ‘nations, oO! Ruma ne Hi vary, ( zechs, Croatians, 


Serbians., and so on, they like to be tree like vou are free here t| 
country: thev like to be independent and. mavbe. will sometime be 
unified in a great European federation like vo e he 
the United States. 

Mr. McTieur. When did you say that you left Sloval 

Dr. Pacco. It was in April 1945 

Mr. MeTieur. And when did you arrive in tl ountry / 

Dr. Pauco. Four years ago, in April 1950 

Mr. MoTievr. [have no further questions, Mr. ( 

Mr. Bonty. Mr. Feighan. 

1 Mr. Freiagoan. Mr. Pauco, we have heard testimo witl fer 
to the Vinnitsia massacres which stated to us that after the Cor 
nists were driven out of the Ukraine in 1943 and the Naz 

j they opened up OTaVeS 1nN which ther were 58. e h ot ther thie 1 e 


leneth, and width, and depth, that they contained over 10,000 people— 
they weren’t all Ukrainians: some were Poles and of other national 
ties: that the people there were of various status: they were fat 
artisans, workers, and intellectuals, and the testimony that we re- 
ceived also indicated, at least W ith reference to those particul uw’ ao es, 
that they were done by the Soviet Russians during the years 1937 and 
L938, but ] assume that they did many othe besides thos 
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Dr. Pauco. No. I know this part of Ukrainia was occupied by the 
Soviets — the August agreement, 1939, with Germany. I spoke to 
the people in Vinnitsia, these people, Ukrainians and Poles, were all 
liquidated bs the Soviet agents. 

Mr. FrighHan. Yes. That is my understanding. 

Dr. Pauco. Yes. 

Mr. FricHan. The testimony that we had shows that. I have n 
further q iestions. 

Mr. LOoNIN. Well, Mr. Pauco. you stated that this alleged uprising 
in Slovakia was clearly Communist inspired; is that correct ? 

Dr. Pauco. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. BonIN. They created dissension and they created a atmos 
} here of evolt within Slovakia ? 

Dr. Pauco. Yes. 

Mir. Bonin And agents had been sent in there. is that correct, to 
irritate and agit ite this revolt ? 

Dr. Pauco. That is correct. 

Mr. Bontn. And by that means using the Communist techni que to 
wipe out the people that were undesirable to them ? 

Dr. Pauco. Yes 

Mr. Bontx. Of course, we have had testimony where that same 
identical thu 2 Was used in other countries that have come under the 
domination of the Russians throughout different parts of Eastern Ku- 
rope, but this is the first time, I believe, that we had testimony that 
they were actually dropped in by parachute to irritate and agitate and 
create he trouble. 

Ir Pauco. Yes. 

Mr. BONIN. But. Mn the meantime. they had some agit itors in ther 
alive ady : is that correct ¢ 

Dr. Pauco. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Bonty. And they had leftwingers in there‘ 

Dr. Pauco. Yes. 

Mr. Bonin. Who were ready to follow the agents that were dropped 

Dr. Pauco. Yes. 

Mr. Bontn. In other words, some people in the United States feel 
that there are not many Communists, but they are always ready, will- 
Ine when the op portun e time comes, to seize that opportunity to over 
throw the existing government in any particular place. 

Dr. Pacco. That’s true. 

Ir. BONnIN. Now, of course, since you have been in the United 
States, you have been trying to bring to the attention of the people of 
the free world this Communist threat; is that correct ? 

Dr. Pauco. Yes, that’s correct. 

Reis Bonin. And in each ins tance where you have an opportunity, 

| T understand that you are still a rene and a journalist, 
you bring these facts to the attention of the people that read you 
newspaper, the Jednota? 

Dr. Pauco. Yes, that’s correct. 

Mr. Bontn. This isn’t the first part of Eastern Europe that we have 

eard of where forty to fifty thousand people have been slaughtered ; 
once again demonstrating that the Communist regime holds power 
only because it uses force and threats and intimidation to keep the 
people as helpless as they possibly can. 
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Dr. Pauco. That is correct. 

Mr. Bontn. Well, on behalf of the committee, I wish to thanl 
for your splendid statement that you have made a part Oo this recora 
and for the résumé of your experiences 1n Czechosloval L and 
Slovakia. 

Dr. PaAvuco. Thank you. 

Mr. Bonin. Mr. Feighan has a other question he would like to ask 
you, Mr. Pauco. 

Mr. IF RIGHAN. Do yo i not feel that it is correct, Mh Pauco, that the 
people of Slovakia are imb ied W ith the natio ul tic spirit, a love of 
God and a love of country, and they just seek the right of self-dete 
mination as a sovereign nation ? 

Dr. Pauco. That is correct, 

Mr. Bonin. In other words, thes are asking nothing more than some 
of the principles that have been ennunciated through long years, that 
each people have the right to determine the kind of vovernment they 
wish to have, the type of leaders they wish to have, and to conduct 
their lives and their government in their own nationalistic spirit and 
— The people | of Rumania, Hungary Poland, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia, and « r nations have that same desire to govel 
Sieeectneess is that correct ? 

Dr. Pauco. Yes; that’s correct. 

Mr. Bonin. Well, I wish to thank you very much for your test 
mony, and we sincerely hope that the opportunity presents itself to 
defeat this Communist threat, not only to the Kuropean nations, | 
also to the people of the free world. Thank Ve very mu h. 

Dr. Pauco. Thank you. 

Mr. Friauan. Wait a minute, Mr. Pauco. 

Dr. Pauco. Yes. 

Mr. Fetenan. Durin aking experience in Slovakia, did you have 
an opportuni ity to witness the manner by which the Russi an Commu 
nists trie cd to bre: uk ony the culture, the language. the customs, and the 
religion of the Slovak peop le? 

Dr. Pauco. I live in Bratislava. Bratislava is capital of Slovakia 
and is on the west border of Slovakia. The Sov ets came from the east. 
Whole Slovakia was occupied in April 7 or 8. I escaped Bratislava 
on April 4. 

Mr. Fricuan. I see. 

Dr. Pauco. I wasn’t there after the Soviets occupied the whole 
Slovakia, but I was in Bratislava during 3 months that eastern part 
of Slovakia was occupied by the Soviets, and I heard from my rela 
tives, from my friends, of the methods of which | mention be fore. 

Mr. Freiguan. Yes: but you were not there yourself to see it an 
observe it? 

Dr. Pauco. No, no. 

Mr. FeigHan. Well, thank you, Mr. Pauco. 

Dr. Pauco. You are welcome. 

Mr. Bontn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McTicur. The next witness, Mr. Chairman, is Mr. Dovydenas. 

Mr. Bontn. Will you raise your right hand, Mary? [Miss Mary 
Kizis, Lithuanian interpreter for Mr. Liudas Dovydenas, raises he 
right hand to be sworn.| Do you solemnly swear that you will inte: 
pret from English into Lithuanian and Lithuanian into English? 
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TESTIMONY OF LIUDAS DOVYDENAS, THROUGH INTERPRETER, 
MISS MARY KIZIS 
Miss Kuzts. I do. 


Mr. Bonry. And now you raise your right hand. And do you sol 
emnly swear that the evide hee you are about to oive to this committee 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God ¢ 


Mr. Dovypenas. I do that 

The CuarrmMan. Do you understand that? 

Mr. Dovypenas. Yes. 

Mr. McTievur. Mr. Dovydenas, are you living at 417 Bates Street 

1 Seranton at the present time? 

Mr. Dovypenas. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. And what is your occupation ? 

Mr. Dovypenas. I am a distributor for a company of kitchen uten 
sils. 

Mr. McTicur. I see. Now, you were born in 1906 in Lithuania; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Dovypenas. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. And you graduated from high school in 1927 ? 

Mr. Dovypenas. 1927, yes. 

Mr. McTieur. In Lithuania? 

Mr. Dovyprnas. In Lithuania, yes. 

Mr. McTieur. In what part of Lithuania were you born ? 

Mr. Dovypenas. In the north part. That is Rokiskis. 

Mr. McTieur. Following your graduation from high school, you 
followed the profession of journalism until 1940; is that correct ? 

Mr. Dovyprenas. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. And you followed, or you practiced journalism un- 
til you entered polities; is that correct ? 

Mr. Dovypenas. Yes. 

Mr. McTrevur. Now, how did you happen to enter politics in the 
year of 1940? Ine ident lly, wasn’t that the year that the Russians 
entered Lithuania? 

Mr. Dovypenas. Yes. 

Mr. McTievur. So the Russians entered Lithuania and you entered 
politics for the first time ? 

Mr. Dovyprenas. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Now, how did that happen, that is, that you went into 
politics, the sudden departure from your career as a journalist, in 
1940 ¢ 

Mr. Dovyprenas. It was an ordinary procedure. The morning of 
July 7, 1940, I awakened and I read in the ee that I was se- 
lected as a member of the People’s Diet, that is, a delegate or deputy to 

» People’s Diet. 

‘Mr. Vic Ticur. How did you happen to be named to the People’s 
Diet ? 

Mr. Dovypenas. No one informed me. When I read it in the paper 
| telephoned the office of the newspaper and they informed me that 
the officials had designated me as a deputy. 

Mr. McTicur. The officials of what group? 

Mr. Dovypenas. The Communist—— 


“aaa 
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Mr. McTicur. Would that mean that you were desionated bv tl 
Communists as a candidate: you didn’t know anything about it; woke 
up one morning to find out that you were the Communist Party’s se- 
lected candidate ; yo Lhad ne thing to say about it one way or the other: 
is that correct ? ; 

4 Mr. Dovypenas. Correct. 
Mr. McTieur. Now, why do you suppose they selected you ? 
Mr. Dovypenas. First of all it was because I was a 1-] v 


writer who had written a book on the farmers, d they cor red 
me a friend of the \ ork no people, and for this hook I rece ved } 
prize—the highest prize, from the I Government Mhis is 
previous to the soviet or ipat 

Because they had to alibi the act of the Communists by 
pointing some very we cnown peopl nia. as Kaecinska 
Dr. Garmus, and myself 

Mr. McTieue. In other words, V¢ were selected because you wet 
a prominent and well-known author and the Communist Party 
selected vou, hot o1 ly for t] il reason, b { ) he LUS¢ YOU dk TO}! 
strated a knowledge of farms and farm | \ event. nix 
to you, you were selected as a candidate 4 

Mr. DovypENas. Yes. 

And my final answer to you is that ev oday I don’t kno : 
they selected me. 

Mr. McTiaur. Now, after your selecti call up the se 


retary of the Communist Party and continue to press as to why you 
had been selected ? 

Mr. Dovypenas. I phoned the newspaper office, Lietuvos Aidas, 
and they informed me that they h id received a list from the Min ster’s 
Cabinet with my name on It. 

Mr. McTievr. Did you protest and - your name be with- 
drawn ¢ 

Mr. Dovypenas. That was later. 

The director of the office, a Mr. Masa formed me that he 
received this list from the Communist Part 

Mr. McTievur. Did you make any efforts t t your candidacy ? 

Mr. DovypENas. Yes. 

Mr. McTiaur. What were you told? 

Mr. Dovypenas. After receiving this from Mr. Masal 


then I turned to the second secretary of e Comn st Part 


Adomas, A ad O-IM-a-s M i-g k O p. ’ 
I protested to him regard nemy de S19 tion. 
Mr. McTieur. And, after you protested t . what did he 
you ¢ | 
' Mr. Dovypenas. His answer was that the Cor nst Party 
what it does and it does as it pleases. 
The Communist SeE¢ retary told me tha f | ( t accept this 
dacy to the Deputies Diet. that I will endar ger my own life and tl 


life of my familv, and those who will try to talk me out of this will be 
penalized. 

Mr. McTievur. Ther . 
didate on the ticket of the Commu t-c rolled Party. Chat 
rect: is it? 


1, In 1940, you found 1 elf an unwilli 
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Mr. Dovypenas. That is correct. 

Mr. McTieur. Then the election was held / 

Mr. Dovypenas. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. And, of course, since you were a candidate of the 
Communist Party, you were elected without any difficulty ¢ 

Mr. DovypeNnas. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. So, you, therefore, found yourself a member against 
your will of the Peoples Assembly, so-called; is that correct ? 

Mr. Dovypenas. That’s right. 

Mr. McTia E. Now, how any members constituted this Peoples 
Assembly # 

Mr. Dovyprenas. Seventy-nine. 

Mr. McTigue. You were a member of this new assembly against 
your will? 

Mr. Dovyprenas. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Let me ask you this now. Let’s take a specific ex 
ample. There is a resolution introduced in the assembly of which 
you were a member. Was the assembly able to take its own inde 
pendent action 

Mr. Dovypgenas. No. 

Mr. McTicur. Was it require d that approval come trom Moscow ? 

Mr. Dovypenas. Everything came from Moscow. 

Mr. McTigue. And the Assembly was sort of a rubber-stamp af 
fair; is that right? 

Mr. Dovypenas. Yes: we were. 

Mr. McTigue. You merely approved what Moscow directed that 
you approve? 

Mr. Dovypenas. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Now, were you at one time on a committee, while 
you were a member of this Assembly, to redraft the Lithuanian Con- 
stitution ? 

Mr. Dovypenas. Yes; I was 1 of 9 men elected to this constitution 
committee. There were altogether 3 sessions—3 meetings. At the 
first meeting there was Pozdniakov, P-o-z-d-n-i-a-k-o-v—George 
Pozdniakov—and he informed us that the constitution had not been 
translated from the Russian language. 

At the second meeting we were informed that the constitution had 
been translated, but two Lithuanian professors, a Dr. Skardzius, 
S-k-a-r-d-z-i-u-s, and Professor Salys, S-a-l-y-s, had not approved the 
Lithuanian language. 

Pozdniakov asked, “Who is against this?” We were all silent. 

lhe following day the press in Moscow and Lithuania announced 
that the constitution had been approved by the best men of Lithuania. 

Mr. McTieur. In any event, then the committee which was ap 
pointed was a farce, a make-believe, and the constitution was actually 
drafted in Moscow ? 

Mr. Dovyprenas. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. And the Assembly was directed to approve it? 

Mr. Dovyprenas. Yes. 

This matter is dealt with in detail in my book which is called, We 
Rule the World. 

Mr. McTieur. We Rule the World. That is the name of your 
book ? 


Mr. Dovyprenas. Yes. 
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It should be in the possession of the com) tee because 1 sent it 
there. 

Mr. Bonn. Well, undoubtedly we have it in our possession and 
it is in all probability down in the Washington oflice. You directed 
it to that office; isn’t that true 

\iv. Dovypenas. Yes. 

Mr. McTicve. It is 1 our files there, Mr. ¢ Lirman.,. I saw it. 

Mr. Bonin. Well, if there is no objection, it this moment, there 
have been several telephone calls that Congressman Feighan and | 
have been asked to answer within the next half hour, and we will rece 
for a period of 5 minutes so that we will be able to answer these calls, 
and we will come right back into session a 


ra 
» 


(Recess: 3:35 to 3:55 p. m.) 


AFTER RECESS 


Mr. Bonin, Hearings will come to orde wa 
All right, Ma. Counsel, you may proceed. 
Mr. McTi«e UE. Mr. Dovydenas, will y f tel] | D1 efly how Li Lou- 


ania became incorporated into the U.S. 5. oR? 


Mr. Dovyprenas. First of all, Red army garris ere established 
Lithuania beginning from June 1939 until June 1940. 
Mr. McTieur. Mr. Chairman, we have had a great deal of testi- 


mony on that score in the past, but what I was part cularly interested 
in secur ing from the witness, since he was a member of the Asseml LV, 
was the action taken by the . Assembly itself on the proposition of 
whether to vote Lithuania into the U. S. S. R. Now, vou were a 
member of that Assembly ¢ 

Mr. Dovypenas. That’s right. 

Mr. McTicue. Where did the action originate? Who sponsored it? 
What were you told to do, if you were told to do anything ¢ 

Mr. Dovyprnas. First, all orders were sent from Moscow to the 
Ministers’ Cabinet in Kaunas 

After our election to the Peoples Diet, we were all informed that 
the Incorporation of Lithuania into the Soviet Union had been settled 
and that the P eop les Diet should meet and ap caughs 

Mr. McTicueE. So everybody voted “Yes,” in Assembly to the 
motion, or to the resolution that Lithuania be come into the 
Coeds ee 

Mr. DOVYDENAS. The (: ) Deputi sat in a theate among about a 
thousand people, and these peop le were unknown to us. We weren’t 
asked to vote for this, but the question Was asked, “Who is against 
this resolution ?” 

No one counted our vote. No one noticed whether we raised our 
hand or not, but the people in the theater began to yell, “hurrah 
hurrah.” 

Mr. McTieur. And that is how the Assembly came to approve t] 
admission of Lithuania into the U.S.S.R 

Mr. DovypEenas. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. McTiaur. Now, after Lithuania had | ecome a member of the 
U. 5. 8. R. through the medium whic h you have just described here 
in your testimony, of a farcial vote in the Assembly isn’t it true that 
the atrocities and the deportations and the tortures and the arrests 
started in Lithuania? 


e 
i 


54905—54 $ 
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Mr. Dovyp! NAS, Before my selection as a candidate, several thou 
nd intellectual people mn L, thuania were seized and arrested, and 
we learned soon afterwards that several of these were killed im 
mediately. 

Mr. MeTievr. Did you witness, yourself, these deportations and 
killings? 

Mr. DovypENAs. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. And arrests? 

Mr. Dovypenas. Yes. 

Mr. MeTret KE. Now. in 1941 the (Communists were driven out of 
Lithuania following the declaration of war by Germany on Russia: 
sn’t that correct ? . 

Mr. Dovypenas. Yes 

Mr. McTieur. Now, what did you do then, Mr. Dovydenas? 

Mr. Dovypenas. I joined an underground movement which was 
organized in Lithuania against the Communists. 

Mr. McTieur. When the C ommunists came back into Lithuania, 
did you stay in Lithuania? 

Mr. Dovypenas. No. 

Mr. McTicur. . hat happe ‘ned to you when the Communists came 
back into Lithuania after havi ng been driven out in 1941? 

Mr. Dovypenas. Together with my family, I went to Germany. 

Mr. McTievr. And when did you come to this country, Mr. Dovy- 
denas. ? 

Mr. Dovypenas. 1949. 

Mr. McTravr. And vou are the author of the book entitled, “We 
Will Rule the World.” 

Mr. Dovypenas. Yes. 

Mr. McTiaur. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Bontn. Congressman Feighan. 

Mr. Feianan. Mr. Dovydenas, hg n you were notified by re ading in 
the paper that you were selected as a candidate, was there in existence 
any Diet or Assembly at that time’ 

Mr. Dovypenas. No. 

Mr. Fercuan. Then you were appointed a candidate ? 

Mr. Dovypenas. Yes. 

Mr. Frerenan. In reality you functioned as a member of the Diet, one 
of the (9- —— 

Mr. Dovypenas. Yes. Before there was any kind of an election. 
That is correct ? 

Mr. Feranan. Well, subsequently, there was an election, so-called, 
but in that election, there was only one list of 79-—— 

Mr. Dovypenas. Yes. 

Mr. FriaHan. So that no person could vote for anyone else in oppo- 
sition to any or all of the 79 names which were on the Communist list ? 

Mr. D vYpDENAS. That is correct. There were just 79 candidates and 
no other party at all. 

Mr. cx IGHAN. One more question. W ere the ‘re any milit; ary men or 
f the police force carrying arms in this big meeting where the 
\sseml a met and gave this so-called ap yproval « of the Communist 
directed resolution ? 

Mr. Dovypenas. Yes, I know around the theater there were about 
50 tanks. In the theater, behind the scenery were 100 or 150 Soviet 
{rmy men. On the stage there was a table. It was covered; it was 
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covered for the presic um table, and unde the tabdle ere some Soviet 
men. 

Mr. Fetauan. Soldiers / 

Mr. Dovyprnas. Yes. 

Soldiers. And it pec e evident to met Ls Yt r people who wel 
velling “hurrah” in the theater were S t soldiers and NKVD 
members. 


Mr. Fetenan. Do you know of any 1 person among the 79 names 


listed as candidates who refused and tually did not acce rt 2 

Mr. Dovypenas. I know one, ves: a ma rom Utena, U-t-e ” 
LHe was selected, but later he was formect 1 if e was not selected 
When he Wis 1 formed that e Was ho erected, 1h fils pla ( Was 
placed J-u-s-t-a-s P-a-l-e-c-k-i-s, who became president of Lithuania 
during the Soviet occupation. 

By doing this, they wanted to build up tl nknown person, 
Paleckis. That is separate prestige, you know, that through 


propaganda, through the papers, and so fort! 

Mr. FrigHan. But the answer to my question as to any of the 79, 
they all accepted, at. least on the surtace, because they id no altel 
native ? 

Mr. DovypreNas. Yes. 
Mir. Ferenan. Thank you. 
Mr. Bontn. Mr. Dovydenas, who was the Russian representative 


ie theater that night when it was decided to make Lithuania a satel 
lite nation of the Russians ? 
Mr. Dovypenas. There were two persons: that is, ah, Ministe1 


Pozdniakov, their representative from Moscow, and Dekanazov. 
Pozdniakov, that was the Ambassador of U. S. S. R. in Lithuania. 
And the second was deputy of Politburo, Dekanazov. 

Mr. Bonin. And they wert the two Ru Sinn representatives in the 
theater that hight when this so-called rat eation of neorporatiol 
nto Russia had been entered into ? 

Mr. Dovyprnas. No; these two persons were officials, but, maybe, 
two or three hundred people were Russians who were not so well 
KNOWN. 


Mr. Bonry. But they were the big shots ? 


Mr. Dovypenas. They were the big shots on the spot. 
Mr. Bonty. Do you recall whether or not they had turned any 


people out of jails and prisons when they took over control in 
Lithuania 2 

Mr. Dovypenas. No: I don’t know such facts, sucl ses 

Mr. Bonty. You don’t know of any such instances? 

Mr. Dov YDENAS., 1 don’t know of any such instances. Speaking with 


high officials, they told me that we do not arrest innocent people, but 
once we do arrest them, we don’t release them. 
Mr. Bonty. Did you see any people sent off to concentration camps? 
Mr. Dovypenas. Yes, I saw it. 
Mr. Bontn. Did you see any of them that were arrested at midnight ? 
Mr. Dovypenas. Yes. I think everyone was arrested at midnight. 
Mr. Bontn. That is the usual pattern, to come to their home at mid- 
night or the early hours of the morning and arrest them and take 
them down to the NK V D headquarters ? 
Mr. Dovyprenas. Yes, yes. That is very, very ordinary procedure. 
Mr. Bontn. That is the common practice ? 
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Mr. Dovypenas. Common practice, yes. On June 17, 1941, when 
the deportations were going on in full progress, in the Vilnius 
Station, two young girls fainted. They were taken from this group 
und put on the ground, and when the soldier went to attend to some 
business, one of the young girls escaped. 

On June 19 this NK VD soldier was arrested, and Bikov, the Soviet 
one al, informed him that he was jailed for 2 years because “when this 

girl got up and ran away, you should have snatched any young girl 
on the street, shot het ‘and put her in her place and nothing would have 
happened to you.” 

“You are chicken-hearted, you are too chicken-hearted,” he said to 
the soldier. 

Phe CuarrMman. From your experience with the Russians, and J 
have today’s newspaper in front of me, and I notice one paragraph 
here that informed sources said that they expect the veteran Russian 
diplomat, Andrei Y. Vishinsky, to deliver a 90-minute speech to renew 
the Soviet plea for peaceful coexistence of Communist and demo- 
cratic worlds and produce again the Communists’ idea of disarmament 
and international peace and proposals. Would you believe anything 
that Andrei V ishinsky has to say, and do you be lieve ; anything th: at the 
Russians would have to say, in regard to peaceful coexistence, disarm- 
ament, and peace in the world / 

Mr. Dovypenas. Well, that is Soviet propaganda, and I don’t think 
that there is any coexistence with the Russians at all. 

Mr. Bonin. There is no peaceful coexistence with the Russians? 

Mr. Dovypenas. No peaceful coexistence, no. Day and night, they, 
the Bolsheviks, plan how they can rule the world, and they leave you 
in peace today only because they are not fully prepared. 

Mr. Bontn. They are not prepared yet to actually dominate the 
entire world? 

Mr. Dovypenas. Yes; that’s correct. 

Mr. Bontn. Well, Mr. Dovydenas, we are very pleased that you 

ame here and testified and told us what you knew about the illegal 

seizure of Lithuania and its in corpor: ition into the Soviet domina- 
tion, and I, too, believe that there is no such thing as peaceful coexis- 
tence with the Russians. I believe that every time they make a state- 
ment of peace and international security, they are merely trying to 
disillusion us so that they can get additional time to prepare for their 
next move. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Dovypenas. You are welcome. 

Mr. Frerauan. Is not the method employed by the Russian Commu- 
nists in taking over Lithuania its regular pattern and technique, 
namely, to enter into a legal instrument, which they did with Lithu- 
ania in which they were to protect Lithuania, and then they use that 
legal instrument illegally in order to ¢ apture and enslave the nations? 

Mr. Dovyprnas. Any nation, large or small, knowing the Bolshe- 

ik methods and practices, would never accept slavery. The Bolshe- 

vie know that in advance and use terror—and terrorize. 

Mr. Bontn. I would like to ask one more question. Do you believe 
that if the Lithuanian people had the opportunity to revolt and the 
revolt would be successful, and they felt that they could gain their 
freedom and independence, that they would still fight against the 
Russians? 
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Mr. Dovypenas. Yes, I believe that, I have sound information from 
Lithuania, and I don’t know what the situation is today in Lithuania, 
but any day, | think, the Lithuanian people would start an uprising 
against the Communists if they had a good opportunity, but this op- 
portunity should come, not from the inside, but from the outside. 

Mr. Bontn. You still feel, though, that the people of Lithuania, as 
distinguished from the Communist bosses in Lithuania, are against 
the Communists? 

Mr. DovypEnas. 99 percent. 

Mr. Bonin. Well, I think they are, too. 

Mr. Dovypenas. Yes. The same as Polish, as Ukrainian, as Rus 
sian, in Russia. 

Mr. Bonin. The people 1h Russia feel the same Way, too? 


Mr. Dovypenas. I have had the opportunity to speak with lots of 
Russian officials, as oflicers and deputies an dl soon. Maybe 50, maybe 
60 percent of these officials are against the Communists; but they are 
waiting—they are waiting every opportun a ey hains. 


Mr. Bonrn. Well, I am inclined to agree with you, a 1 quite w 


derstand that there is a distinction between th e people ina ubji ligated 
country and the officials in a aneeed country, iad that they 
couldn’t hold control over those people unless it is through fear and 


terror, and violence and murder, and persecution. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Dovydenas. 

Mr. Dovypenas. Thank you very much for fore free cooperation. 

Mr. McTicur. We have one more witness, Mr. irman. That is 
Mr. Malinauskas. 

Mr. Bontyn. Mr. Malinauskas, will you raise your ri 
Do you solemnly swear that you will make true answers to all ques 
tions asked of you, so hel ip you God ? 

Mr. Matinauskas. I do. 

Mr. Bontn. Be seated. 

Mr. McTieur. Mr. Chairman, the witness list which was published 
this morning didn’t contain the name of Mr. Malinauskas;: rather, 
it contained the name of Mr. Vaclovas Romanauskas. 


TESTIMONY OF HENRY MALINAUSKAS 


Mr. Matinauskas. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. He, however, as I understand it, has announced that 
he will not come here and testify beeause he is afraid to. That news 
was brought to me, Mr. Chairman, within the last half hour. I had, 
as I said here a minute ago, planned to call Mr. Romanauskas. I made 
inquiries, wanted to know why he was afraid, what he was afraid of 
Here we are in Wilkes-Barre in open session, and I wanted to find 
out, if possible, why this man refused to come here this afternoon and 
give testimony before this committee. In pursuance of that inquiry, 
I learned that Mr. Romanauskas called or fot in tou h with the wit 
ness. 

Mr. MALINAUSKAS. Yes: he called me oy 

Mr. McTiaur. Now, to that end, Mr. airman, I would like 
ask this witness concerning his pes Banned re with Mr. Romanauskas 
who was scheduled to testify here this afternoon. 

Mr. Bontn. Well, without objection, we will make inquiries as to 
why Mr. Romanauskas, who had agreed to come before the committee, 
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Mr. Dovypenas. Common practice, yes. On June 17, 1941, when 
the deportations were Foing on in full progress, in the Vilnius 
Station, two young girls fainted. They were taken from this group 
and put on the ground, antl when the soldier went to attend to some 
business, one of the young girls escaped. 

On June 19 this NK VD soldier was arrested, and Bikov, the Soviet 
official, informed him that he was jailed for 2 years because “when this 
girl got up and ran away, you should have snatched any young girl 
on the street, shot he r, and put her in her place and nothing would have 
hi: Lippe ned to you. 

“You are chicken-hearted, you are too chicken-hearted,” he said to 
the soldier. 

The Cuarrman. From your experience with the Russians, and J 
have today’s newspaper in front of me, and I notice one paragraph 
here that informed sources said that they expect the veteran Russian 
diplomat, Andrei Y. Vishinsky, to deliver a 90-minute speech to renew 
the Soviet plea for peaceful coexistence of Communist and demo- 
cratic worlds and produce again the Communists’ idea of disarmament 
and international peace and proposals. Would you believe anything 
that Andrei Vishinsky has to say, and do you believe anything that the 
Russians would have to say, in regard to peaceful coex xistence, disarm- 
ament, and peace in the world ¢ 

Mr. Dovypenas. Well, that is Soviet propaganda, and I don’t think 
that there is any coexistence with the Russians at all. 

Mr. Bontn. There is no peaceful coexistence with the Russians? 

Mr. Dovyprenas. No peaceful coexistence, no. Day and night, they, 
the Bolsheviks, plan how they can rule the world, and they leave you 
in peace today only because they are not fully prepared. 

Mr. Bontn. They are not prepared yet to actually dominate the 
entire world? 

Mr. Dovypenas. Yes; that’s correct. 

Mr. Bonrn. Well, Mr. Dovydenas, we are very pleased that you 

‘ame here and testified and told us what you knew about the illegal 
seizure of Lithuania and its incorporation into the Soviet domina- 
tion, and I, too, believe that there is no such thing as peaceful coexis- 
tence with the Russians. I believe that every time they make a state- 
ment of peace and international security, they are merely trying to 
disillusion us so that they can get additional time to prepare for their 
next move. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Dovypenas. You are welcome. 

Mr. Ferauan. Is not the method employed by the Russian Commu- 
nists in taking over Lithuania its regular pattern and technique, 
namely, to enter into a legal instrument, which they did with Lithu- 
ania in which they were to protect Lithuania, and then they use that 
legal instrument illegally in order to capture and enslave the nations? 

Mr. DovypEnas. Any nation, large or small, knowing the Bolshe- 

vik methods and practices, would never accept slavery. The Bolshe- 
viks know that in advance and use sstetesanll terrorize. 

Mr. Bonin. I would like to ask one more question. Do you believe 
that if the Lithuanian people had the opportunity to revolt and the 
revolt would be successful, and they felt that they could gain their 
freedom and independence, that they would still fight against the 
Russians? 
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Mr. Dovypenas. Yes, I believe that, I have sound information from 
Lithuania, and I don’t know what the situation is today in Lithuania, 
but any day, I think, the Lithuanian people would start an uprising 
against the Communists if they had a good opportunity, but this op- 
portunity should come, not from the inside, but from the outside. 

Mr. Bontn. You still feel, though, that the peop le of Lithuania, as 
distinguished tom the Communist bosses in Lithuania, are against 
the Communists 

Mr. Dovyprenas. 99 percent. 

Mr. Bonin. Well, I think they are, too. 


Mr. DOVYDENAS. Yes. The same as Polish, as [ krainian, as Rus 
sian, in Russia. 

Mr. Bonin. The people In Russia fee] the same Way, too ¢é 

Mr. Dovypenas. I have had t he opportunity to spe ak with lots of 
Russian officials, as officers and deputies and so on. Maybe 50, maybe 


60 percent of these officials are against the Communists; but they are 
waiting—they are waiting every opportunity to break the chains. 

Mr. Bonin. Well, I am inclined to agree with you, and I quite w 
derstand that there is a distinction between the people in a subjugated 
country and the officials in a subjugated country, and that they 
couldn't hold control over those peop le unless it is through fear and 
terror, and violence and murder, and persecution. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Dovydenas. 

Mr. Dovypenas. Thank you very much for your good cooperation. 

Mr. McTicur. We have one more witness, Mr. Chairman. That 
Mr. Malinauskas. 

Mr. Bonrn. Mr. Malinauskas, will you raise your right hand? 
Do you solemnly swear that you will make ti 
tions asked of you, so - ‘Ip you God? 

Mr. Mauinavuskas. I do. 

Mr. Bontn. Be seated. 

Mr. McTieur. Mr. Chairman, the witness list which was published 
this morning didn’t contain the name of Mr. Malinauskas; rather, 
it contained the name of Mr. Vaclovas Romanauskas. 


iswers TO all ques- 


TESTIMONY OF HENRY MALINAUSKAS 


Mr. Matinauskas. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. He, however, as I understand it, has announced that 
he will not come here and testify because he is afraid to. That news 
was brought to me, Mr. Chairman, within the last half hour. I had, 
as I said here a minute ago, planned to call Mr. Romanauskas. I made 
inquiries, wanted to know why he was afraid, what he was afraid of. 
Here we are in Wilkes-Barre in open session, and I wanted to find 
out, if possible, why this man refused to come here this afternoon and 
give testimony before this committee. In pursuance of that inquiry, 
T learned that Mr. Romanauskas called or got in touch with the wit 
ness. 

Mr. Marrnauskas. Yes; he called me up. 

Mr. McTieur. Now, to that end, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask this witness concerning his conversation with Mr. Panaenebad 
who was scheduled to testify here this afternoon. 

Mr. Bontin. Well, without objection, we will make inquiries as to 
why Mr. Romanauskas, who had agreed to come before the committee, 
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is now fearful and apprehensive to be a twitness; you may proceed. 
Mr. McTicvr. I think, Mr. Chairman, we will pursue our own i 

quiry as far as this is concerned, but since I found that he talked 
Mr. Malinauskas, I would like to rel the witness’ version of why Mo. 
Romanauskas didn’t appear here this afternoon. As a con iseque nee, 
Mr. Malinauskas, will you tell us about your conversation today wit 
Mr. Romanauskas—and the reasons he gave you for not appeari 
here as a witness this afternoon ? 

Mr. Martinauskas. As I was this morning coming here to this 

earing, Mr. Romanauskas was present here, too, but during intermis- 

on I met him outside and he was trying to explain to me that he 
thinks that his being a witness in this hearing wouldn’t be so neces 
ary after people like generals and legislators have given their testi 
monies. So, then, during the lunch hour, 12 o’clock, he was at home, 
roe: he called from his house—I am in my oflice—and he was trying 

» tell me that his wife was tr ving to stop him from oiving testimony 
ths it she is in tears: she is afraid that the local Communists 1 night 
make an attempt on their lives, and, after all he has a brother whe was 
deported to Soviet Russia and he might be alive; and, of course, that 
might be dangerous for his brother. 

So, of course, from my side, as one of the witnesses, I was trying 
to talk him, back him, to get him as a witness, and I was trying to 
explain that there is nothing to fear because many people have igs n 
thei ir testimonies and yet nothing happened to them. and, besides. 
can’t lappen because we live in the t" nited States and there is no 
communism. So Mr. Romanauskas was still backing out and then, of 
course, I was getting a little bit angry, too, and I was just telling him 
a couple of different things which he didn’t like much. J] explained, 
that since we escaped from Soviet Russia, we saved our lives and we 
came to this free country, it is our duty to explain all the terrible 
things about communism so that the free world would know and would 
be able to prevent those things which we couldn’t do. So, Mr. Roman- 
auskas was still in doubt and then he decided that well, just for the 
peace in the family he wouldn’t go. But when I asked him then, 
again. “Are you fcoing to be present or not?’ he said to me that he 
doesn’t know. but he thinks that he won’t be able to. From my side. 
I want you to understand one thing, that this proves another one 
thing, how the people from behind the Tron Curtain when they escape 
from communism, how they are still in fear of communism: that 
th v are still in this free country nfraid to testify against communism. 

Mr. Bonty. In other words, in your opinion, this man feels that the 
long arm of communism is all-reaching here in the Wyoming 
Valley—— 

Mr. Maninavskas. Yes 

Mr. Bontn. And that they are fearful and apprehensive that if they 
come before a congressional committee that there may be some re 
prisals, not only against him, but his wife and his family 

Mr. Maurnauskas. Yes. 

Mr. Bonty. Or reprisals against his relatives or friends who are 
still over in the countries dominated by Russia ? 

Mr. MauinauskKas. Yes. 

Mr. Bonty. Well, that is a tragic thing when people are possessed 
vith such fear of a system of government that can instill doubts of 
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torture and imprisonment and concentration camps. It certainly is 
impression that all Americans sho ild constant \ keep hn mm nad, that 
although we a a free nation, and are protected by law and by 
order, still people who have lived and have be iominated by com 
munism are still fearful : ind eee of telling their story to a 
authoritative commission; it is one of the tragedies of ha ing experi 
enced what. it means to be grace wt “ot the thless, Godless p! 
losophy of Russian communisn 

Mr. Maninauskas. Yes; and may I add another one thing’ I was 
just trying to advise him, that it is our duty that we should be testify- 
ing’ to show the peop le of the free world, hat s this communis} 
the real face of communism, and us who ive es ed from col 
munism, we should be dou Y Most about { ( this s our duty 


that is the first dutv we should have. too. 


Mr. Bonin. Well, I appreciate your sympathy, Mr. Malinauskas 


l appreciate you coming here and telling ist exactly how Mr. 
Romanauskas felt about t] thing and why he not here. 
Mr. McTicue. Mr. Mali skas, will vou stat vir fi hame f 


the record, please ¢ 
Mr. Maurnauskas. Henry Malinauskas. 
Mr. McTievr. And minors do you reside? 
Mr. Mauinauskas. In Wilkes-Barre, in B 
Mr. Mi Tre Be What s your occupation 4 
Mr. Maurnauskas. Clerk. . 
Mr. McTieur. You were born in Lithuar 1922: 1s that correct ¢ 
Mr. MALINAUSKAS. Yes. 
Mr. MecTrat EB. And when the Commulhist 
1940 and when they took the country over i 40), were a high 
school student: is that correct ¢ ; 
Mr. MauinausKas. Yes. 
Mr. McTieue. When did you first notic e t influence 


in the school which you were attending ¢ 

Mr. Mauinauskas. Well, as soon as we started the sea 4 Se) 
tember we came back to school, and the firs r We tice. e 
crucifixes from the classrooms, they were all removed—the Lit 
peop le up to 85 percent of them are Cathol \ ivs we had pray 
ers before lessons and after lessons. Those prayers were fort lle 
by the Russian Government. And, of course, for that iSO they 
wanted crucifixes removed, too. Some student er till yneict p 


saving prayers, but that just caused them some arrests and questioning. 
Mr. McTievr. Did they discontinue all religious classes / 


Mr. Matrnavuskas. Then, of course, some subjects were taken out 


from the list ot the subjects, like first thing of ill is taken. Was rel 
cion because that was a must in Lithuanian schools: even state school 
Then the second subject Was Latin. I don’t kn Why this was take 
out, but probably just in relation with the Catholic Church. And 
then, the third thing that was taken out was psychology. I wouldn’t 
know the reasons why, but probably they don’t want them to think. 


They want them to do everything t hey are saying. 
Mr. McTievr. You mean psychology ? 
Mr. MatinauskKas. Psychology. Yes, psycholog 
Mr. McTicvr. I see. You had courses in psychology—— 
Mr. Matrnauskas. Yes. 
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Mr. McTieve. Prior to the Russian occupation ! 

Mr. Matinauskas. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. How about courses in such a thing as Lithuanian his- 
tory, for example? 

Mr. Mauinavuskas. Lithuanian history was taken off the list, too, 
and instead they put in Russian, the history of Soviet Russia. 

And, of course, the first subject added was the Russian language. It 
was a must for all schools and for all classes. And the third thing 
idded was the constitution of Soviet Russia. 

Mr. McTieve. That was made a necessary—— 

Mr. Marinauskas. Yes, that was a must subject. 

Mr. MeTievr. A must subject. Now, were there many changes in 
the teaching staff ? 

Mr. Mauinauskas. Not toomany. Some teachers were arrested, but 
most we still had. and our older men teachers, some of them, were ar- 
rested; they were replaced by other teachers. 

Mr. McTicur. Was the head of the school replaced, for example? 

Mr. Marrnauskas. Yes, he was: he was replaced. 

Mr. McTicuer. By whom ? 

Mr. Manuinauskas. It was a Lithuanian, a Lithuanian school direc 
tor. I don’t know whether he was a Communist Party member or not, 
but anvhow he was more agreeable to the Communists, and that is why 
he was made i member of the s< ‘hool board. 

Mr. McTicur. Now, in your school, did you have this system of 
Communist youth movements—— 

Mr. Mauinauskas. Yes: we did. 

Mr. MceTievur. And an organized spy system ? 

Mr. MaurnauskKas. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. Will you te I] us something’ about that, please ? 

Mr. Marinavuskas. In our classrooms, we had, of course, some Com- 
munist youth. They were the same way as students, but yet some of 
them were forced into spying in the classrooms, and if some student 
made some comment against Communists, they used to report them to 
the party or the secret police, and that stude ‘nt who made such a com- 
ment would be arrested and the nh questioned, and in some cases the 
students that were arrested were in for a longer time, even for months. 

Mr. McTicur. Were the students required to call their teachers 
“Comrade,” for example ? 

Mr. Mauinauskas. Yes: the student wasn’t allowed to call the 

wher, as we used to call in Lithuania, “Mr. Teacher.” That “mister” 
was taken out and was supposed to be “Comrade Teacher.” 

Mr. McTieur. It didn’t take the Communists very long then after 
they came into Lithuania to communize the educational system ? 

Mr. Maninauskas. No: it didn’t take long. Everything was pre- 
pared as soon as we came et to school. When the Russians came, 
it wassummer. It was in June. And when we went back to school 
in September, everything was already set by the new government as 
they required, 

Mr. McTicvur. Was there a great deal of resistance that you know 
of among the students? 

Mr. MaurnavuskAs. Oh, yes; students were resisting. Of course, 
the one remarkable thing I want just to mention is that all the pictures 
of the Lithuanian patriots that used to be hanging on the walls in 
the classrooms were re moved, and, of course, the . ommunist P arty 
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instructed the school board that the students shouldn't be sing ne 
patriotic songs; yet, the students used to do that, and, by an open 
window so that the people that are passing DY 01 the street could hear 
them and—at least they could feel the warmth of free Lithuania in 
their hearts as they are passing the high school. So that caused them 
lots of trouble. for the school board and also for students. Some stu 
dents were arrested for that, and many times there used to be policen e] 
sent into our classrooms. and they used to tell us to close the w indows 
and, of course, to stop singing. Then, in 1941, in February, as we 
have our Lithuanian Independence Day, we always, every year, used 
to have a mass in the church and then after we used to have parades 
and everything like that, and, of course, some meetings. Everything 
was forbidden, and yet the students insisted on havin 

anniversary meeting. So they met in the morn 
mass was held, and then after mass they were try 


: : , 

i” some kind of 
: 1 : 

] Lcecnuren where 


r to sing the Lith- 


y 
ryé 


uanian anthem. And so the policemen rushed in and they had them 
arrested, and took them to secret police fol questioning. Some stu- 
dents, after they were arrested, say about 2 o } months later they 
were released and they were engaged as agents, secret agents for the 
Communist regime. That means to spy in the classrooms. Yet they 


didn’t tell that to everybody, but. of course. to some closer f1 ends. 
Since they were Lithuanians and since were still patriotic, they told 
some closer friends that they are engaged as agents for the secret pol ce. 

Mr. McTicvur. This is corroboration, as you may recall, Mr. Chair- 
man, of the story that we received from a young Lithuanian student 
Detroit last vear. 

Mr. Bonrn. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. The testimony is corroborated. 

Mr. Martnauskas. Yes. I know the student. He was in my class 
room. 

Mr. Bonin. Is that so? 

Mr. McTievur. Oh, was he in your classroom / 

Mr. M ALINAUSKAS. Yes: he was for a while MmLy Classrool 

Mr. McTieur. When did you leave Lithuania ? 

Mr. Marinavukas. I left Lithuania in 1944 in October 

Mr. McTievr. And when did you come to the United States? 

Mr. Mauinavuskas. I came to the United States in 1950 in May. 

Mr. McTicvr. Did you come here under the Displaced Persons’ Act? 

Mr. Martinauskas. Yes. 


Mr. McTrat FE, How old were you when vou left Lithu us 
Mr. Maninauskas. Iw is about 22 years old, 21, 22. 
Mr. McTievr. And most of the years that yo vent in Lithuania 


were spent in school ? 

Mr. ManinauskKas. Yes. 

Mr. McTicve. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Bonty. Congressman Feighan ? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. No questions. 

Mr. Bontn. No questions. 

Mr. Marinavuskas. Could I mention just one more thing? 

Mr. Bonin. You certainly may. 

Mr. Marinauskas. One other thing I would like to mention is that 
my father had a farm. He was working in the city. He was em- 
ployed, and we had a house in the city. And, of course, we had a farm 
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vhich was left to him | ry my a1 randfather. So, when the Russians 
came, the Communist Youth and the Communist Party members, they 
were going to all the v illages and explaining to people that all the soil 


the people are working on belongs to the state, and the people that are 


work on it are like renting, renting without any pay. So that was 
the beginning of the so-c lied kolehoz system they now have in our 
country. Sothe Lithuanian farmers, they knew how to work on their 


soil and to get some products out, but yet, the Communists, they were 
making propaganda and they used to send young Communist members 
like Communist Youth or Communist Party members in the spring 
time or in the fulltime trying to explain to people. The youth which 

as brought up in town, they didn’t know anything about farming; 
they used to come into our farmlands and try to explain to old farmers 
how to put in potatoes and manage them. So that was a remarkable 
thing because those people, they used to come in and instruct farmers 
and they didn’t know anything about farming. Their former pro 
fessions used to be shoemakers or Jewelers or something + like that. 

Mr. Bontn. Now, that was a part of t] he system of the oreat Russian 
bureaucracy 

Mr. MauinauskKas. Yes. 

Mr. Bonty. That to tell everybody what to do and how to do 
evel though they didn’t know how to do it themselves / 

Mr. Mauinavskas. Yes. 

Mr. Bonty. Do you know whether or not they were forced to 
eventually turn their property over to the state ? 

Mr. Maninavuskas. Yes. 

Mr. Bonry. They were? 

Mr. Maninausgkas. They were. 

Mr. Bonty. Do you kn ow whether or not ae were paid anything 
for turning their property over to the stat 

Mr. Matryavsxas. No. 

Mr. Bontyn. And still they were compelled to farm that same tract 
ot land- — 

Mr. Maninauskas. Yes. 

Mr. Bonty. Without any remuneration and constantly turning over 
the products that they made to the state ? 

Mr. Mauinauskas. That is correct. there were still the limitations 
put on everyone farming; how much he had to deliver, corn, “ne ; 
milk, and everything like that. That was a must If you wouldn’ 
fulfill those quotas you would be arrested and sent to concentration 
camp or ¢ ven shot. 

Mr. Bontn. Now, when you were there, do you recall whether or 
not that you saw any people sent off to concentration camps ¢ 

Mr. Mauinauskas. Yes. I was witness to one arrest which was 
made in our city where I was living. And, of course, I didn’t see 
this person being ship yped to concentration camp, but, yet we had in- 
formation that he was in concentration camp because one of those 
secret — members who was in the classroom, he was my friend. 
He told me that we are shipping some people that are arrested into 





cacmnene camps. He was a boy from Russian descent and in 
Russian scheme, -~ he became a member of secret police. 
Mr. Bontn. Now, they used the spying system even in the class- 
room ¢ 


Mr. Maninavuskas. In the classroom. 
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Mr. Bonrx. Do you know whether they used the spying s) 
in the home, too / 


Mr. Maninauskas. Yes, they did that. First of all, before the 


Communist Youth Party, they had a special boys’ organization. I 
something like the Cub Scouts here in the United States. Yet they 
were called Pioneers (nd I know cases where in my ot) hoo 
Chie vounge boys were forced to become members of the Comn 
Pioneers, they ised to be told to be sping on then \ ily, ind if 
parents, or brother or someone else s talk yr aga t col 


to report them to their superiors. 


Mr. Bonty. In other words. in this syste! it they ive built Ly] 
in these dominated countries, they have iwents and sples and counte 
spies to col stantly keep reporting to the Conn l { arty len 
If imybody should Say anvthing or do anyt he, they 


diately subject to arrest and punishment / 

Mr. MALIN At SKAS, Yes. They were try Yr” TO keep the people 
always in fear so the people wouldn’t make a V movement against t 
regime, and that included spy work; mostly spy work. 

Mr. Bonty. Mostly spy work. And, of course, they had the 
NKVD— 

Mr. Matinauskas. Yes, they had that, too 

Mr. Bontn. And they had their military, also? 

Mr. Marinauskas. Yes. 

Mir. Bontn. And they had then reg ilar policemen / 

Mr. Maninavskas. Yes. 

Mr. Bonty. And all of them were constantly armed: that 
correct ¢ 


Mr. MALInausKas. Yes. 
1; 


Mr. Bonin. Mr. Malinauskas, you have made ery splendid cor 
tribution to these hearings, and I want to thank vou for iving the 
courage to come here before this committee and tell your story of 
what vou saw while vou lived under the Communist de it101 


Lithuania. Thank you very much. 
Mr. FetaHan. Thank you 
Mr. Bonrn. Is that all? 
Mr. McTieur. That is the last witness for today, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Bonry. Well, this will conclude our hearings for toda 
we will adjourn until tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock in t] Sek 
courtroom. 
(Hearings adjourned for the day at 4: 50 p.m. 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PoLAND, LITHUANIA AND SLOVAKIA 
OF THE Housr Setect Comnitrrere To INVEsTIGAT! 
ComMMUNIsT AGGRESSION AND THE Forcep INCORPORATION 
or THE Batic States Intro tHe U.S. S. R.. 
Wilkes-Barre. Pa 

The committee met, pursuant to eall, at 10:20 a. m., in courtroom 
No. 1, Luzerne County Courthouse, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Hon. Ed 
ward d. Bonin (chairman of the subcommittee ) presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Bonin and Feighan. 

Also present 7 James ee Mc Tigue, chief ounse] for the committee. 

Mr. Bontn. The subcommittee will now come to order. Mr. Me- 
Tigue, who is going to be our first witness today ? 

Mr. McTieur. Mr. and Mrs. Jasinski. 

The Cuatrman (to Mr. Jasinski). Do you solemnly swear that you 
will make true answers to all questions asked of you, so help you God ? 

Mr. Jastnsxt. I do. 

Mr. Bonrn. Be seated. Mr. Counsel, you may proceed. 

Mr. McTicur. Mr. Jasinski, where are you residing at the present 


time ¢ 


TESTIMONY OF MR. AND MRS. STEFAN JASINSKI 


Mr. Jasinski. 2622 North Franklin Street, Philadelphia. 

Mr. McTieur. I understand that you were born and raised in 
Poland—— 

Mr. JASINSKI. Yes. 

Mr. McTieue. And that you taught school there until 1939 when 
war broke out between Poland and Germany; is that correct ? 

Mr. Jastnsxi. Yes. I taught school until 1937. In 1938 I was 
called to the army and I had a position as education officer in a 
Polish regiment. 

Mr. McTieur. When were you married ? 

Mr. JAstnski. In 1936. 

Mr. McTicur. Is your wife in the courtroom today with you? 

Mr. JASINSKI. Yes; she is. 

Mr. McTieur. Now, will you tell us what happened when the Soviet 
came into the eastern part of Poland where you and your wife were 
located ? 

Mr. Jastnski. Yes. In October 1939 I returned home. I escaped 
from the Germans, as we were taken prisoners of war. I came home 
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to Jom my wife. First few week t was pretty quiet. All around 
ere Soviet soldiers and troops und Red militia. After a Tew ef 
I went to visit my friends, to the citv of Brzesc Nudbugiem. I lived 
there with my friend, also ai office) of the same regiment. One mght, 
after m dnight, the house was surrounded by NKY D — e, Ru i] 
ecret police, Chey came into the house and they s 1. “You're wv 


rested.” to me and my 71 lends. 

Mr. McTieur. Where was your wife at the time / 

Mr. J L\SINSKI. My wife was in a little town, W ysok e. They sim 
rounded the house and t ey said, “You are ar ted.” They l ea 
eal ll around for documents, letters, photographs, und so « 

ere takel to the rison. 

Mr. McTievur. Did they tell you why you were taken ‘ 

Mr. Jasinskr1. No. They didn’t tell us why we were arrested. 

Mr. McTievur. Did you ask them wl ry ? 

Mr. J ASINSKI, Yes. We asked why. They didn’t Say. ‘| hey sa d. 
“You, you will see later.” 

Mr. McTieve. And then what happened later / 

Mr. -) ASINSKI. The \ put me in one cell, and during the night they 
filled this cell with — people, coming every few minutes. 

Mr. McTievr. Were they all men. or was there a mixture? 

Mr. Jasinskt. All men in different profession—from the doctors, 


policeme n, worke rs. farmers, merchants different type of people. 
(nd everybody was asking “Why?” “Why am I arrested?” “W1 
do they want from me?” But we had no answer. In those times we 


-_ 


didn’t know much about the Russian method. 
Mr. McTievur. How long were you kept there before you were tried, 
r before you were eventually sentenced ? 

Mr. Jastnskr. They kept me in that town, in that prison, about 
months, and after that they sent me to the next prison, White Russia, 
to the Minsk Litewski town. 

Mr. Me Piet EK. Were you ever olvena trial ? 

Mr. Jasinski. No; there was never any tria 

Mr. McTieur. Did they tell you why you were being held ? 

Mr. Jastnsxr. During that time for 3 months or 4 months—they 
called us in the night; they would wake us and carry out interroga 
tions: Where you were born, what you do, what your education, what 
did you do during the war, and so on. Finally I asked, “What is the 
prob lem in my spec ial case? What do you want?” They said, “Well, 


we tell you: one of hah | investigators will tell vou.” He ope ae a book 


for criminal law and showed me one paragraph . Then he said, “Read 
= paragraph.” I could not read Russian language. He Ay yi 
ill read this for you.” 7 paragraph was about counterrevolution, 


and under this paragraph, “Counterrevolution work,” there were man) 
subpar: graphs stating Pk ali officials, all officers from the army. 
from the services, all clergymen, rich people, owners of banks and 
anufacturers, all rich landlords, all—they are under this paragraph 
nd they are guilty just because they were in such a position. Then 
the investigator told me, “In your case, as officer, army officer, vor 
are on second and third place on this listing of counterrevolution.” 
And then they told me: “Your Government trusted you because you 
had officer’s rank in army, and you were loyal to your Government. 
Is that true?” he said. I said, “That’s true.” “Well, this is what 
we want to know, and you are guilty because you do not love om 
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system of government.” And approximately everybody among us 


had something to do with such situation, that “You are pot 
enemy,” they say. This was the end of investigation 
After more than 1 year in next city in Russia, in next priso1 7) 


in Orsha; it was in about February 1941, they called me into the 
corridor from the cell and they read me my sentence. I think it was 
a sergeant of NK VD. He said, “I will read you sentence.” And 
was a short one. “We found you guilty. We found you guilty as 
lieutenant of the Polish Army, and we sentence you to 5 years of forced 
labor camp.” 

Mr. McTieur. Where, after youl sentence, ala they take you to¢ 

Mr. JAstnsk1. A short time, maybe 2 weeks after the sentence, they 
took us and sent us to the north, North Russia, close to the Arkhan- 


gelsk. And all around, it was big forest without any population at all, 
and we worked in this forest cutting wood, loading this wood on trains. 


Mr. McTicur. How many men were there, approximately, that you 
saw ? 

Mr. Jastnskr. They call such a place where I was—they call it 
“point.” And one such point like I was in, contained more than 2,000 
people of all nationalities—not only Polish or Rumanian or Lithu 
anian, but also from the Russia, different kinds of Russians and 
Chinese and south nations of Russia, mixed together and working in 
this camp. 

If you don’t mind—well, I wish to stress how it was in prison becaust 
it was so different from what many think. 

Mr. Bontn. We would like to have it. 

Mr. JAstnski. Well, during the more than 114 years in prison, 
were never given blanket. We were never given bed or mattress, « 
something like that. We were not given shirts. If somebody was 
arrested in 1 shirt and 1 jacket, he had to live 1 year and half with 
this jacket, with this shirt. I remember in first 3 months in Brzesi 
Nad Bugiem, we were not given any bath, and in one cell, which was 
assigned for, maybe, 5 or 6 men in normal time, they put 35 met 
There were no beds. We lay on floor, one man close to the other o1 
one side only because there was no room. In such conditions, without 
showers, for 3 months, we got terrible number of insects. We were 
covered by what the American soldiers say, “cooties.” 

Mr. McTicur. Cooties ? 

Mr. Jastnsxr. Cooties. Thousands of them. It was one problem. 

Next was the very poor food. From the beginning we were given 
bread, piece of bread every morning, about 600, 600 grams of watery, 
heavy bread and hot water, hot boiled water. It was breakfast. Dur- 
ing the lunchtime, we had about three-quarters of a quart of watery 
soup, water and a little flour. And during the evening, there was less 
this watery soup; maybe half a quart of watery soup. 

Anyhow, this condition, with those packed people, with those insects, 
with that poor food, the people ran completely down with their 
strength. All the people almost lost completely their strength and 
couldn’t walk after 3 months of sitting in the cell. 

It was wintertime. The cells were heated only by the people, by 
the congestion of this people; our bodies heated the cell. 

When I moved to the prison in Russia it was even worse than that. 
They took us to the prison which, probably was a monastery many 
yearsago. They changed it into a prison. They put us in the cell under 
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the ground where there Was ho window and also congestion. There 
was only a place for sitting. The floor was rotten, old, all rotten con- 
crete with, maybe, 2 inches of mud. Everybody had to sit in the 
mud. Such was condition over there in Russian prison. Also, no 
such thing like heat. And, of course, no bed, no blankets, no nothing. 
It was floor, rotten concrete floor. 

Mr. McTicve. How long were you kept in this prison / 

Mr. Jasinski. From March to May, and I became—— 

Mr. McTigue. Of what year! 

Mr. JAstnsxr. In 1940. 

Mr. McTieuer. 1940, 

Mr. JAstnsk1. I became so weak. Before I was arrested, I was 
in pretty Food condition and younger, a young man, and pretty 
strong man, and I became so weak that I couldn’t walk. My body, 
from belt down Was swollen. and | lost blood, became pale like paper. 
I couldn’t walk. Older people who were weaker before they started 
lay in the mud and didn’t move. 

Mr. McTieve. When were you released from this camp ¢ 

Mr. Jastnskt. From this prison I went to the next prison. It was 
a little better. There I met some people from the previous prison and 
they told me, “Well, you are lucky. They moved you. But in May, 
in May, we had in the cell,” they said, “the people who were so sick that 
their arms and legs were swollen. It was terrible, because people died 
with those rotten legs and arms.” 

When we moved to another prison—in Orsha, it was—it was last 
my prison were I was given sentence. 

Mr. McTievr. How long did you spend there / 

Mr. Jastnskr. Well, until 1941, about February, when I was given 
a sentence and I was sent to the labor Camp. 

Mr. McTievr. How long did you spend in the labor camp ? 

Mr. Jastnskt. I was there until I was released—until the agree- 
ment between Polish Government in exile in London and Stalin. It 
was somewhere at the time where Germans were close to Moscow. 
[It was force labor camp. It was force labor camp No. so-and-so. The 
numbers were in hundreds. 

Mr. McTieur. In North Russia? 

Mr. JAstnski. In North Russia, close to the Arkhangelsk. Our 
“point” had about 2,000 people of different nationalities. 

In camp it was worse than in prison because in prison, we were 
given the 600 erams of bread and water and we sat down on one place. 
Over there in Russia, they gave us the same amount of bread, but 
from the beginning, from the sunrise to the sunset. we were in the 
woods working. It was wintertime. It was March, April, and May. 
In those parts of Russia the snow lasts to the end of May, snow about 
3. 4 feet high and severe cold. 

Mr. McTieur. Well, conditions then were somewhat the same as the 
other conditions you described ? 

Mr. JAstnsxr. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Now, you were released from this camp in accord- 
ance with the terms of the agreement between—— 

Mr. Jastnski. Polish Government in exile in London and Russia. 

Mr. McTievur. Did you, eventually, after your release, join General 
Anders’ army ? 

Mr. Jastnski. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. McTieve. Did you serve in military capacity with General 
Anders’ army ? 

Mr. Jastnskr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTievr. Did you fight in the various military campaigns with 
General Anders’ army ? 

Mr. Jastnskr. All of them, from the beginning to the end. 

Mr. McTieur. From the beginning to the end. Did vou land ip 
southern France with Anders? 

Mr. Jasinski. No, southern Italy .and we were to the north of Italy 
when the war was ended. 

Mr. McTicur. Now, after the war ended, what did you do? 

Mr. Jasinski. I was in occupation forces 1n Italy, Polish oe upatiol 
forces in Italy, about, just a little more than 1 year. 

Mr. McTievr. During all these years, did you ever hear from your 
wife? Did you know of her whereabouts after you were separated in 
1941 / 

Mr. Jasinski. Well, when I was in prison I didn’t know anything 
about my wife. I was not allowed to write a letter. When I joined 
the Polish Army, I wrote letters to the Polish consulate and asked, 
“My wife was in Wysokie when I was arrested and I don’t know any- 
thing about her. Maybe you know something about her?” Ina short 
time I received letter. “Your wife is in a South Siberia, in 
such and such place, and we inform your wife that you are in Polish 
forces.” That was first information, in Russia, in autumn 1941, about 
my wife. 

Mr. McTievr. Now, when did you come to the United States? 

Mr. Jastnskt. I came from England in September 1949. 

Mr. McTieur. After you arrived in the United States, was it here in 
Wilkes-Barre ? 

Mr. Jastnskt. Yes, it was. 

Mr. McTiave. For the first time you were reunited with vour wife ? 

Mr. Jasinski. Yes, that’s true. 

Mr. McTievr. Is that the first time you had seen her or she had seen 
you for a period of 10 years / 

Mr. Jasinski. Yes. I saw her for a short period of time in South 
Russia in 1942. It was close to the China frontier, not far from the 
China frontier. My wife was released from the kolchoz where she 
worked in South Siberia and came to our regiment. And I saw my 
wife for a short period of time in South Russia when I stayed in milht- 
tary camp. We left Russia in 1942. Together with us left Polish 
families. When we went from Russia, we took families, children, 
Polish children. 

Mr. McTievr. I want to go back fora moment. What is your first 
name, Mr. Jasinski ? 

Mr. JASINSKI. Stefan. 

Mr. McTiaur. Stefan. And you were born in eastern Poland, I 
think you testified ? 

Mr. Jastnskt. I was born in western Poland, but I worked in eastern 
Poland. 

Mr. McTievur. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Bontn. I would like to call the attention at this time and have 
it placed in the record that we have with us this morning Congressman 
Ivor D. Fenton who is sitting in as an observer in this hearing. Con- 
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gressman Fenton was instrumental in getting this committee organized 
and we feel very appreciative of the fact that he came in here this 
morning and sat in with us. 

Mr. Ferouan. Mr. Jasinski, have you ever heard about the Kersten 
amendment which provides authority for the President of the United 
States to establish national military units, which would be comprised 
of the nationals of any and all of the nations enslaved by the Russian 
Communist imperialists, in an army under the flag of the nation of 
their native land, attached to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization ? 

Mr. Jastnskr. I heard about it for a long time, and, in my own 
opinion, it is a very good idea to form such an army, and it will be, I 
think, a great hope for the people oppressed just now by Russians. 
We know, we are sure that peoples in Poland and in other ere og 
are very sympathetic to us here in America. Forming such units, 
would be raising their morale. It will encourage young people to 
escape, and it will be something which people can hope and look 
forward to. I think it is a beautiful idea 

Mr. Freianan. Well, General Anders’ army which was recruited 
from the people, from the Polish people in the Soviet Union and 
Russia, was an army to fight to liberate Poland, and, I think, by the 
same token, the establishment of these national military units would 
vive the patriots of all of the enslaved nations an opportunity to 
escape, if they are within the Iron Curtain, or, if they are in the free 
world, to join these units to fight for the liberation of their native land 
and to bring freedom throughout the world. 

Mr. Jastnsxr. It is a beautiful idea, if only it could be realized 
quickly. 

Mr. Feienan. Well, thank you, Mr. Jasinski. 

Mr. Bontn. I would like to ask you a question or two. Be seated, 
Mr. Jasinski. You saw people of all nationalities in these different 
concentration camps to which you had been sent ? 

Mr. Jastnskr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bontn. In fact, you saw Russians there ? 

Mr. Jastnskt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bontn. And the living conditions under which they were com 
pelled to exist were almost inhuman ? 

Mr. Jastnskr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonin. Was there any medical attention at all given to the 
prisoners after they had become ill ? 

Mr. Jastnsk1. Almost no medical attention. When people were 
almost dying and the rest of the prisoners were crying because they 
saw that the man was dying, they would pull him out. We were sure 
that after a few hours he would die. No medical attention. There 
was some nurse, but it was impossible to say, “Take me to the nurse 
for some kind of pills” for temperature or something like that. They 
usually said, “We hayen’t any.” When we would say, “Look. This 
man is dying. Help, somebody.” They said, “In our country it is not 
forbidden to die.” In other way, “Don’t worry. You may die. You 
are allowed to die.” 

The same was in prison camp in the north. Two thousand people 
and there was one doctor, Russian doctor, also a prisoner, and one 
assistant, a nurse. Well, these two men together tried to help, as 
prisoners, they had good heart. Sometime they said, “Well, we know 
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what you need. You need food and we have no food. 

and without strength, we haven’t food to give you. 

Mr. Bonin. Now, Mr. Jasinski, without mentioning anybody's name, 
you feel very deeply appreciative to someone who is In this courtroom 
for having made it possible for you to be in this country; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. JAstnskt. Well, you are right. Iam very gr: ateful to a family 
here in Philadelphia, a leader, an American of Polish descent, who | 
am very grateful for all help to my wife and to me to start a new life 
in America. 

; Mr. Bonin. You mean here in Wyoming Valley. You said Phila 
delphia. 

- ° Mr. Jastnsk1. No, no; here in Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr. Bonrn. That’s right. 

Mr. Jastnskr. Here in Wikes-Barre. 

Mr. Bonrn. And you feel very happy that you were able to get 
reunited here 

Mr. Jastnskr. Yes. 

Mr. Bonin. With your wife—— 

Mr. Jasinski. Yes. 

Mr. Bonrn. Through the help and assistance of this person ? 

Mr. Jastnski. Yes, sir. That is true. I am very glad and happy 
to be here. 

Mr. Bontn. Congressman Feighan would like to ask you one more 
question. 

Mr. Fereauan. Mr. Jasinski, you mentioned about a doctor being 
with you in the prison camp. Were there many other people that 
would be classified as professional people 

Mr. Jastnskt. In this prison camp? 

Mr. Feiauan. Yes. 

Mr. Jasinski. Yes, sir. As I remember there was one Russian 
professor, specialist of biology, from the University of Leningrad: 
high specialist, according to his own opinion, writer of a book and 
director of laboratories. When we asked, “How long you are stay ing 





here ¢” “Well, * he said, “I am 15 years already.” “What was the 
reason { ” “T was suspect. I was suspect that I did not love commu 
nism.” Another was a colonel. He said, “Oh, I was a colonel in old 


Russian Army.” You couldn’t recognize that it was professor of un 

versity or colonel. These people were completely in rags. 
° Well, I want to stress these camps. We had no shoes. All this time 
we had no shoes. I had a piece of rubber from the old automobile tires, 
pieces of rubbers put with string to my shoes and then rags all around 
the legs. This was all normal uniform in this camps. And in such rag 
uniform I joined Polish Army. I came like that. I saw many clergy 
men, Mohammedan, people from south Russia. In south Russia live 
planty of nationalities of Mohammedan religion. I remember a little 
episode. They know very little, these old people, about Europe and 
cities and countries in Europe. Once a Russian prisoner from Moscow 
asked: “Well, is it true that you had such good lives in Poland? Is it 
true that you could buy bread as much as you wanted?” T said, ra es, 
ves, bread as much as you want. “Fat? Can you buy fat?” “Yes, sir.” 
I said, “you can buy.” “I ama simple worker,” he said. “I am no on 
fessional. Can you tell me if I went to Poland or a country like that. 
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what I can have as a worker.” Well, I told him what he can have as 
a simple worker. He said, “Well, I tell you. I am here 12 years, 12 
years in this camp. I will be grateful to God if I could at the end of 
my life to go to country like you mention and work,” he said, “for 1 
year or 2 without mone y and die after that. I would the thankful for 
living,” he said. 

Mr. Freieguan. Mr. Jasinski, one more question. There were men of 
different nationalities in the prison camps with you? 

Mr. JAsINsKI. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frienan. Do you feel that many of them were put in those 
camps because of the nationalistic spirit of people who wanted to have 
their own countries resurrected ; in other words, were they people who 
believed in the independence of Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, inde 
pendence of Ukraine and Byelorussia and Azerbaidzhan and these 
other countries? Do you think that is one of the reasons why the 
Russian Communists put them in there to break the nationalistic spirit 
of the nation ? 

Mr. Jastnskr. Certainly; yes, sir. 

Mr. FrigHan. Well, thank you. 

Mr. Bontn. Thank you, Stefan, very much. 

Mr. McTievur. Mrs. Jasinski, please. 

Mr. Bontn. Have your wife come up. Raise your right hand. Do 
you solemnly swear that you will make true answers to all questions 
asked of you concerning these hearings, so help you God ? 

Mrs. JAstnsk1. I do. 

Mr. Bontn. Be seated. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. JASINSKI 


Mr. McTiaur. Your name is Mrs. Stefan Jasinski? 

Mrs. Jastnskt. Helen Jasinski. 

Mr. McTicur. You were born in—— 

Mrs. Jastnski. In Poland. 

Mr. McTievur. What part of Poland ? 

Mrs. Jastnskt. In the south Poland. 

Mr. McTicve. In the south of Poland? 

Mrs. JASINSKI. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. And you are residing in Philadelphia in the United 
States with your husband at the present time. 

Mrs. Jastnsxi. Yes. 

Mr. McTiaur. Now, in 1940, after your husband had been arrested, 
did the Russians or the Soviet also arrest you ? 

Mrs. Jastnski. Not together. My husband was arrested before. 

Mr. McTieur. When were you arrested ¢ 

Mrs. Jastnski. I was arrested in 1940, April 13. 

Mr. McTiaux. Several months after your husband / 

Mrs. Jastnskt. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Now, what time of the day or night did they arrest 
you ? 

Mrs. Jastnski. April 13, 1940, 3 o’clock at night, three policemen, 
NKVD, came to my house and knocked at the door. I opened the 
door. They said :“Don’t move,” and they searched everything. When 
the search was over they told me: “You have 50 minutes’ time, you 
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will go away. You have to dress up.” Myself and my daughter 


» years old. 


Mr. Bontn. Would you speak up just a little bit louder so the 
Voice of America can pick this up? 

Mrs. JAstnskKi. All right. “And you have 50,” they told me, “you 
have 50 minutes’ time and you will go away.” There was a truck 
by my house. I dressed myself and my daughter 3 years old and 
took some clothes and pillows and blankets. On the station I saw 
many—they took me on the truck to the station. At the station I met 
nan friends. And after 4 o’clock in afternoon they closed down 
the train. ‘The train was for the animals—— 

Mr. Bontn. Cattle cars ? 

Mrs. JASINSKI. Cattle cars. In one car there were 60 or 70 peop! 
all together, men and women and children. They took us into Siberia. 

Mr. McTicur. Now, how long did you spend in Siberia ? 

Mrs. JASINSKI. I spent almost 3 years. 

Mr. McTicur. Three years / 

Mrs. JASINSKI. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. And what kind of duties did they have you— 

Mrs. Jasinski. We worked very hard on the farm. Every week we 
had to register with the NK VD. 

Mr. McTievr. Was your little daughter with you? 

Mrs. Jasinskr. Yes, my daughter was with me. We lived togethe: 
in clay hut, no floor, no flooring, no nothing. We slept on the—— 

Mr. Bonty. On the ground ¢ 

Mrs. Jasinski. On the ground. I worked 13 hours. They did not 
pay money ; only 1 pound rye. 

Mr. Bonin. Rye? 

Mrs. JASINSKI. Rye, yes. 

Mr. McTievur. Eventually, then, after 5 years’ imprisonment or 
forced labor on this kolechoz, you were released because of the forma 
tion of the Polish Army under General Anders 

Mrs. JAstnskr. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. And because you were the wife of a Polish Army 
officer / 

Mrs. JASINSKI. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. And then, eventually, you immigrated to the United 
States; is that correct ¢ 

Mrs. JASINSKI. Yes. 

In Russia people who don’t belong to the party, these people helped 
us. They told us they do not like their government, because they take 
from them everything. The Russian people work for nothing, just 
like us. 

Mr. Bonin. Well, the people—the people of Russia were willing to 
help some of these prisoners in these camps and on these farms where 
they were taken from other countries; is that correct ? 

Mrs. Jasinski. Yes. 

Mr. Bontn. And they hated the Russian Government officials be 
cause they were doing the same thing to their own people that they 
were doing to people of other nationalities ? 

Mrs. Jastnskr. Yes, that is true, because they work for nothing. 
They wait for a change of government. 
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Mr. Bonin. The Russian people are waiting for a change in their 
form of government from that which they have today / 

Mrs. JAstnski. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. And you were eventually reunited with your hus 
band hers in Wilkes Barre: 1S that correct ¢ 

Mrs. JASINSKI. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Bonrx. Then you experienced the same thing that thousands 
ind thousands of other people have experienced in these Russian con- 
centration camps and prison camps and farm camps, things that are 
lmost unbelievable ? 

Mis. JAstnski. Yes. 

Mr. Bontn. And after VoOIng through all this experience and not 
having seen your husband for a period of 10 years you, of course, are 
hay Ps that you are able to get a haven here by some good citizen of our 
country who made it possible for you to be reunited, and now you 
we happily living in Philadelphia ? 

Mrs. JAstnsktr. Yes. 

Mr. Bontx. Well, Mrs. Jasinski, we want to thank you very much 
for your contribution to the record that we are making in this case. 
hank you. 

Mr. McTieur. Father McGinn. 

Mr. Bontn. Father, you solemnly swear to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth to this committee, so help you God ? 

Father McGinn. I do. 

Mr. Bontn. Will you please be seated ? 

Father McGinn 1s seated. ) 


TESTIMONY OF FATHER JOSEPH PETER McGINN 


Mr. McTieur. Will you state your full name for the record, Father, 
please ¢ 

Father McGinn. My name is Joseph Peter McGinn. 

Mr. MeTievr. And where are you residing at the present time, 
Father? 

Father McGinn. At the present time I am residing in my sister’s 
home in Philadelphia, although I am officially residing at Maryknoll. 
Actually, I am allowed to be at home with my own people. 

Mr. McTievr. At the Maryknoll Mission located where, Father? 

Father McGinn. At Ossining, N. Y. 

Mr. McTieur. At Ossining, N. Y.? 

Father McGinn. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. You were born in Woonsocket, R. I., Father: is that 
correct ? 

Father McGinn. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. McTicur. And you were ordained in—— 

Father McGinn. 1923. 

Mr. McTicur. When did you go to China as a missionary, Father ? 

Father McGinn. I went to China in March 1925. 

Mr. McTicur. I want to go back for a moment. At the present 
time, while your assignment is at the Maryknoll Mission in Ossining 


= 


N. Y., you are living with your sister at 43 West Johnson Street, 
Germantown 
Father McGinn. Philadelphia. 
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Mr. McTicur. Philadelphia? And you just said, I believe, that 
you first went to China as a missionary in 1925? 

Father McGinn. 1925, that’s right. 

Mr. McTieur. And how long did you stay in China, Father, after 
your first assignment there in 1925? 

Father McGinn. I stayed 10 years, then I returned to America 
for 1 year and I returned to China for 10 more years and came back 
to America for a year and I went back to China a third time; I was 
there until December 27, 1952, when I was put out by the Commu- 
nists under guard—escorted to the border and put over the border 
as a criminal, 

Mr. McTicur. So, except for very brief periods of absence or 
leaves of absence, you were in China from 1925 until 1952? 

Father McGinn. That’s right; yes. 

Mr. McTicur. When you were eventually thrown out by the Com 
munists ? 

Father McGinn. That’s right. 

Mr. McTieur. Father, when did you first come in contact with the 
Chinese Communists ¢ 

Father McGinn. Well, my first contact actually was in 1925 for 
a short period. They attempted to seize south China in 1925 and 
it depended on which way a certain general would turn. He was 
outside the city of Canton and they were inside the city of Canton, 





and he turned against them. And then they attempted to burn down 
the city of Canton—had a rather bad time there at the time. They 
went through the streets shooting and burning and so on. And he 


marched ais army in and they withdrew up to the eastern part of 
Kwangtung and then into Kwangsi Province. From there, then, 
they started that famous march that lasted something like 2 years, 
through the wild parts of China up into north China, where they 
settled in the mountains up there. However, then, I saw some 
of them and actually met some Russians at that time. Some Rus 
sians came through our place where I was in the interior, but that 
was just a casual contact. Actually, in 1949 I was in the interior 
when the Nationalists left China, and after an interval of about 
10 days the Communist army came in. 

Mr. Bontn. Father, this so-called Communist army was also con- 
sidered as the agrarian farmer army, too; wasn’t it / 

Father McGinn. The agrarian farmer army didn’t exist as such. 
It was the Red army with the red star. They all had the red star. 

Mr. Bonin. But, for propaganda purposes, they were saying that 
it was actually the agrarian farmers who had massed themselves to- 
gether as an army? 

Father McGinn. No; I never heard that exactly. 

However, it was believed, even by some of our consular author 
ties—the consul general in Canton refused to admit that they were 
real Reds. He said, “Oh, they are just agrarian reformers.” That 
was in 1948 he said that to me down there. They—that is. the Com 
munists put out the propaganda through China that they wished to 
reform China and purge the bad elements and improve the govern- 
ment. And, particularly, these agrarian reforms. However, the name 
“agrarian reform army” was never known in China, anyplace, and it 
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was never associated with the Red army. They were the Red army. 
They were always known as the Red army, the Hungkuon. 

Mr. McTicve. Father, in the fall of 1949. when the Red army in 
vaded south China for the first time, where were you located ¢ 

Father McGinn. When the Red army inv: aded China for the first 
time I was in Kungkw: an, Kwantung Province. 

Mr. McTieue. Can you tell us something about your experiences 
with the Red army at that time, 1949 ? 

Father McGinn. In October 1949 I was there, which was the cen 
ter of our mission area, trying to get back to my particular post in 
the interior, but the Ni itionalists, before they retreated, had com- 
mandeered all shipping and there was no possibility of getting back 
up into the country. The only way up was by a junk and all junks 
were taken. Well, then the Red army came in and again we were 
stuck for about a month. Then, after ae a month of that, I finally 
managed to get on a boat, on which there were a number of Red sol- 
diers, incidentally, and went up into the interior to my own mission, 
my own post. 

Mr. McTievr. Did the Red army eventually find its way up to your 
post ? 

Father McGinn. Oh, yes. Later on, about 2 months later, I 
watched at least 80,000 Red soldiers march past the house. I had a 
very interesting opportunity to observe their arms, and so on, at the 
time. They were quartered in our place. They bivouacked there, 
you know, temporarily, overnight, and then kept on marching. At 
that time they were driving the Nationalists down toward H: ainan 
Island. The Nationalists retreated and went all the way down the 
coast and then over to Hainan Island. Then, later on, about 6 months 
later, the army came back again and took formal possession, and a 
group of them lived in the town, a part of a regiment. There was 
military government then for the ensuing year. 

The first government throughout south China was that of the guer- 
rillas. Previous to the arrival of the Red army in south China there 
had been up in the hills bands of Communist guerrillas. These men 
lived out in the hills and they would make raids on towns; they would 
burn down granaries; they would seize people, shoot local officials, 
and so on. When the Red army began to march south these guer- 
rillas went up, met the Red army, and led them down through the 
various mountain passes against the Nationalist Army. The Red 
army went right past, driving the Nationalists, and the guerrillas 
came in and took possession of the towns left behind them. So in our 
town we had the guerrillas for approximately 6 months. They were 
in control, sole control, of the town. These guerrillas were mostly 
local people, and I won't go into all of the details, but I got to know 
them very, very well. I had known some of them previously, as a 
matter of fact, and I got to understand what they were made up of, 
the type of men who went in for this sort of thing. They were mostly 
men on the make. They were hoping to gain by jumping in on this 
new movement. And others were out for loot. Others were hoping 
for position. There were a certain number of adventurers, men who 
had been guerrillas against the Japanese. And there were, of the 
group that came into our town, approximately 200 to 500, but, actu- 
ally living in the town, there were 200. There were, perhaps, two 
leaders who were genuinely sincere men, who worked, believed in 
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communism, and wanted to have the Government become communistic. 
Now, within a year all those leaders were liquidated. They were 
dead. And all the rank and file had just either been dragged into 
the army or were back in the ¢ ountry. Practically none of them had 
any position of authority a year from the time they arrived in the 
town. They had been used for what they were worth, and when 
their use was over they just threw them out—that’s all—got rid of 
them. 

Mr. McTieur. After the Red army had comp rleted the conquen 
and driven the Nationalists out they came back to reorganize 

Father McGinn. That’s right; and set up a military government, 
and the purpose of setting up that military government was, as I 
observed, twofold. One was to carry on a very relentless, intensive 
campaign to secure all possib le weapons, every type of weapon, even 
to the farmer’s bird gun, or the knives a man could use. The people 
were told to bring them in, aaa if they didn’t bring them in, then the 
army, through its spies—some of the soldiers themselves told me they 
put on civilian clothes and went out through the countryside getting 
information, and so on, and they carried that on with the utmost 
relentlessness. ‘They never let up on that. “Get the guns.” And if 
anyone resisted or held off, they would bring them in and tie them 
up by the wrists in the sun with their feet off the ground; or they 
would tie them up in a bundle with wire and throw them out in the 
sun and leave them there until they told where the gun was or until 
they gave the name of someone else who might know where guns 
were. They stopped at nothing to get those guns. Now, during that 
time we had a little uprising. Some of the farmers back in the 
country resisted and killed some of the Communist soldiers. The 
Communist soldiers just went out, surrounded villages, and arrested 
everybody, and shot a number age ie hand, 

Mr. McTicur. This was kind of a reminder to the populace to 
keep them down? 

Father McGinn. Yes; and when I was in jail, oh, almost 2 years 
later, a number of the men then arrested were in jail. Lots of them 
had died. A number had died in jail. Lots of them had been shot 
in jail, And they were still, even yet, even at that late date, they were 
still arresting men on account of that, who were suspected of having a 
part in the uprising against the Red army soldiers. 

Mr. McTiaur. Now, if the Red army soldiers were quartered for 
a while at your mission, I suppose you had the opportunity to observe 
their indoctrination and other customs which they adhered to. I 
think the committee would be interested in hearing something about 
that, Father. 

Father McGinn. I think I had an unusual opportunity in this way. 
[ had a lot of good American medicine and I knew quite a bit about 
medicine, although I am not a doctor, properly speaking, and | 
carried on a dispensary for many years, so that, although the army 
was in occupation and I was confined to my mission compound, still 
I was able to carry on my dispensary work for the farming people, 
those who dared to come in, and, gradually, they were getting afraid 
to come. It happened that I helped the commander, the military 
commander of the entire district. Our area was the last stages of 
training before they went off to war. They had mortar fire and they 
had bayonet charges, and all this, final preparation, then a lot of 
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propaganda, and all this took place right under my eves, right in 


front of the mission. And through helping the military commander, 
he asked me then if I would go and treat the Red soldiers in the bar- 
racks. Now. in an average Chinese town where the Red army is, no 


civilian is allowed to come within a half mile of the barracks, and 
the soldiers themselves are never allowed to go out except in threes, 
and 1 must always inform on the other 2. I inform on you 2. He 
informs on we 2, and so on. And no southern soldiers are allowed 
to go out. no 3 southern soldiers from the south are allowed to go 
themselves. There always must be 1 northerner with them, because 
the northern soldiers had been indoctrinated a longer time in com 
munism, and many of the southern soldiers had been pulled into the 
army at the time of the Nationalist defeat. They h: a formerly been 
Nationalist soldiers. So they were always suspect. 

Now, through getting into their barracks—I treated the soldiers for 
dysentery, malaria, and all sorts of skin diseases—I heard, oh, many, 
many times, I heard the commissars, the military commissars giving 
their lectures to these young men in tr: ning, the young men who, 
from time to time, went off to war. And, incidentally, I was told by 
them and by an officer that they were going to Indochina. The colonel 
himself told me that. He may have been deceiving me, understand. 

Mr. Bontn. What vear was that in, Father? 

Father McGinn. That would be 1950. 

Mr. Bonin. During 1950? 

Father McGinn. During 1950, and part of 1951. Now, the com- 
missars’ lectures always, every time that they have a lecture, no matter 
what the lecture was about, always, once, or several times, there came 
in this sentence or something equivalent to it. “We must destroy the 
United States of America. While the United States of America 
exists, we cannot succeed. We must conquer the world, and, in order 
to do that, we must destroy the United States of America.” Day after 
day after day they drove that into those soldiers’ heads. Later on I 
heard the—I am skipping now, and I was in jail, I overheard the 
olice training, and again it was that same sentence. Later on they 
Sade to make the people learn songs. Everyone has to sing, sing, 
sing. In jail we had to sing 3 hours a day. Every single song had at 
least. one line, “P* o huai mei kuo P’ o huai mei kuo.” And they get 
the soldiers out for training, and they have a group, perhaps a quarter 
of a mile down there and another group down there and another group 
down there. This would all happen right under the mission at night- 
time. And one group would start out, “Tado mei kuo; Tado mei kuo; 
Tado, tado, tado, tado.” — would work it cag work it up, work 
it up, work it up, work it up till it would be in a passion. Do you 
know what that means? ‘“Tado” means “destroy” “destroy America, 
destroy America, destroy America.” That was the song; that was the 
theme all the time to the soldiers. They never gave up on that. And 
that is the one strong point I would like to make the people here 
realize; that they are out to destroy us, without question. 

Very often—I won't say “very often,” but not infrequently, they 
also would put in, “Tado t’ ien chu chiao.” “Destroy the Catholic 
Church.” 

And I hear a commissar give this lecture to the soldiers. He said, 
“We have two main enemies in the world. One, the first and foremost, 
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is the United States of America. The second is the atholic Church. 
While these two exist, we cannot succeed. We wil never succeed 
while they exist. Therefore, we just must use every means, fair and 
foul; the end justifie s the mea wet I heard them tell them that many 
times, the end justifies the me: “to destroy these two institutions; 
to pull them down.” Parti sleed ly, though, the emphasis was on the 


United States of America. Sometimes they did say the Catholic 
Church, but more often it was on the United States of America. 

Mr. Bonin. Well, Father, this is such an enlightening discourse on 
your experiences and — vou heard, we would like to get as mue 
as We possibly can and in detail, so that the public and the people of 
the United States are fully aware of what their plans, their purposes, 
their motives, and their final objectives are. 

Father McGuinn. We ll, then, | might make another pol t. whi 
to me, seems of great 1m poneanee, that they Give to the soldiers. Lhis 
isa daily lecture, you might say, to the soldiers and to the police ana 
to the people in ge eral, beeaus 2s the people must attend meetings every 


night. In every village, every town, there is a meeting every 
night. That the Communists must conquer the world. “We cannot 


conquer the world. Weare bound to. We simply got to. That’s all. 
It will happen, as sure as tomorrow the sun will dawn. And we must 
hasten it as quickly as possible. We | lave a means; we have a secret 
weapon.” I remember a commissar giving this lecture. “We have 
secret weapon,” and he said this, he said, “Stalin gave it to us. And 
that weapon is blood, human blood. We have 170 million Russians 
We have 500 million Chinese. We have the millions of Poles, Ri 
manians, and those other countries, planes and so on. Now, with 
these, if we are willing to die, enough of us are willing to die, we are 
bound to win. Let them have any kind of weapons. We will just 
keep on coming and coming and coming and coming, and we will 
drown out their weapons with our blood, and we are bound to win.” 
And they give that to the soldiers. And then they wind it up with, 
“Are you willing to die?” And, of course, they all throw out their 
hands and “Y es, yeah, we die and sha’ mei kuo kuei,” and so on. “Kill 
the American devils,” and so on. And it was their boast that—I re 
member a man saying this in a public lecture—that if one, if a thousand 
Chinese died in Korea and one American died, “China was winning, 
Communists was winning, we’re winning,” because they had such a 
terrific popul: ition to draw on that they could afford to lose these great 
numbers in order to whittle down the United States. 

Now, that is, believe me, gentlemen, that is Communist doctrine, 
right from the horse’s mouth, because this was given to the soldiers in 
secret. I just happened to be there by pure accident, you might say, 
and also to the police, the secret police. This was given behind closed 
doors, but it was given to them and it was pounded into them con- 
stantly, constantly, constantly—to conquer the world; to destroy 
America—those two cardinal principles, I would say. And remem 
ber—for God’s sake remember it; remember it. It is what they intend 
to do. And they work very hard at it. They work 18 hours a ‘di ay and 
they get a terrific tr: ining in every way, and they are fanatical about 
it. They are all out to do it, and the “y are working here—while we are 
talking here, their men over there are plotting and planning and pre 
paring in every way possible to accomplish those two ends. 
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Mr. McTicvur. Father, can you briefly tell us something about the 
so-c alled glorious land reforms that took place in Red China after the 
Nationalists were driven out! 

Father McGinn. The Communist method is this. They come in. 
First, they use falsehood. And I call it the three F’s, falsehood, fear, 
and force. The first method is falsehood. They divide the people 
into three classes, the landlord, the middle class, and the poor, and, 
each person must go and register and then they are investigated and 
the *y are put into a certain class. Now, automatic rally, the landlords, 
and the landlord meant a man owning 30 acres or more, if you had 30 
acres or more, you were a landlord—they were to be liquid: ated. oo 
sent agitators out into the villages with flags to hold meetings and say, 

“Here is that man over there who owns this land. Why don’t you ait 
rid of him? Why don’t you tell us about him? We will split up 
everything. We will divide up what he has among you. And his land, 
you will be given a piece of land also.” So, to the poor people, this 
sounded very good. And they went out and they killed the landlords. 
Where they didn’t kill them, then the police and the army went and 
arrested them and shot them. The landlords were liquidated. No 
question about that. 

The middle class, they were taken to jail; a certain number of them 
were shot; a certain number were allowed to go on as they were, 
provided that they obeyed implicitly what they were told by the 
Communists. The poor then got some land. The maximum amount 
was 3 mao, 3 Chinese acres. But to till that land, they had to have 
their own cow; they had to get their own implements; they had to 
attend meetings every night. I say “every night.” Perhaps that’s 
an exaggeration but cert: ainly five times a week anyway. They had 
many, many other regul: ations. They had to give certain days when 
they were summoned to go out to do public works. They had to drop 
everything to do those public works. You see, in other words, they 
had to give themselves to the Government. Now, they were told, “You 
will be asked to give 20 percent of your crop in taxes.” Formerly, in 
the old days, the farmer, the tenant farmer, gave 50 percent to the 
landlord; he kept 50 percent. That was pretty general. The land 
lord paid the taxes to the Government. The landlord would supply 
the fertilizer. He would supply the plows sometimes. The farme 
could go to him and borrow when he was in need, in case of a death 
or a marriage, orsoon. He could go to the landlord and borrow. It 
was sort of a beneficent feudalism. Some places it was not beneficent, 
but most I would say, in general, there were more beneficent landlords 
than nonbeneficent landlords. 

Now, after—the Commmunists said you would only have to give 20 
percent. So that sounded fine. “I have my own land. I only have 
to give 20 percent.” They tilled the field. They cut the crop. They 
gave their 20 percent. However, at these meetings, these nightly 
meetings they attend, about every couple weeks official will get up 
and said, “Now, we are all free, of course, and there is no we althy. 
They are all done away with, and we all must contribute to buy air- 
planes to fight the American devils up in Korea,” to buy “ta pao,” 
big guns, or to buy material to make a bridge, or so on, so on. And, 
of course, they were told, “You are free now, you understand. Every- 
body—this is a different country now. We are all equal, under 
stand.” But, if the farmer didn’t give a couple times, there would 
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be a midnight visit to him and he would disappear. He would go 
to jail. So he had to give. So—I am quoting now what the farmers 
told me—that, actually, at the end of the year they were giving 80 
percent of their crop; where, formerly, they used to give 50 percent 
to the landlord, they were giving 80 perc ent tothe Communists. The “y 
were worse off. I knew the farmers very, very well, I had been ther 
so many years, and they trusted me, and when I would get in indi 
vidual contact where it would be safe and so on, they would talk, and 
I said, “Well, how is it going? How are you making out?” They 
said, “We are eating less today than we ever did, even during the wai 
vears. We are worse off now than we were before.” Now, that’s the 
testimony of the farmers to me, living there with them. And, late: 
on in jail—farmers were brought into jail—and, again, I asked them 
the same question. “How about it? You are better off now, or are 
vou worse off?” And the testimony of all of them was that economi 
cally—I am just speaking economically—they were worse off. Now, 
of course they were worse off in other ways. They had lost thei 
freedom. 

I had started to tell you the first step is fraud. They appeal to the 
poor that they are going to get a better deal. The farmers, the poor, 
quickly woke up to the fact that they didn’t, they had not got a better 
deal, and there was a little murmur about that. The y said, “Well, how 
come? We were supposed to be better off and now we are worse off. 
How do you explain that?” Well, the Communist answer to that was 
the old gun. “Oh, you are not better off. That’s all right. You will 
be. It is because we haven't conquere «l all the world yet. You see, we 
have got so much now, but communism can never succeed until we have 
got all the entire world. Then we will be able to put our theories into 
practice and everybody will be happy and contented, and there will 
be no wealthy and no poor, and no suffering, no sorrow. Eve rything 
will be just fine.” “Now, it is true, things are hard for you, but now 
you must plunge in with all you’ve got to help us to er apr further, 
you see, go on further, conquer more. You might not see this heaven 
on earth, but it’ll come all right.” And then they would tell, too, of 
course, about the, way up in Jehol or way down in Kunming, Szech- 
wan, how they had made great progress there and the people were fine, 
well off, and everybody was happy. It was always over the hill. It 
was always some far distant place that nobody could ever check on. 
So, after a while that became kind of a little joke with the people. 
They had their little jokes, and one of them was, “Oh, I hope I live to 
be an old, old, old man. I want to live two or three hundred years 
because then maybe I'll see some of the good of this thing.” And 
another one was, “We are all little pigs. We are in a pen and they 
throw some swill to us and we are supposed to be happy. And that’s 
our stand now and we can’t get out.” Among themselves, the people 
were using talk of that sort. 

The fear came in then, the gun, the arrests, night arrests. I was in 
asmall town. I saw them 1 night take 33 out in the middle of the night 
Almost every night there would be somebody taken, and those who 
were taken were, for the most part, the inte Nligentsi: a. the men who had 
some brains, who had some education. You must remember in China 
that the proportion of literacy is yery, very low, extremely low, and 
yet. in jail almost everyone in jail could read and write. Now, if they 
were outside, it would be pe hay s 1 in 10,000 who could read and write, 
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ind here they were in jail. Oh, it was an indication of the people 
they were arresting. People who could see through the propaganda 
who might be potential leaders. So, they introduced a fear element, 
the arrests and the executions. And the execution, of course, is a 
terrific story in itself. 

They published in the Shanghai paper, “We have executed 
million and it is not enough; not enough blood has been shed. There 
must be more blood for a successful revolution.” They are their own 
words. 

The fear period meant arrests, spies, separation—they took the 
children from the parents, the 10 to 20 group; very often at night- 
time, for propaganda lectures. In the schools they junked all the 
ordinary school subjects. L had a school in my place and they took it 
over from me and then they ran it, and I still don’t know how they 
did it. They taught them hatred of America, singing, and a kind of 
a barbaric dancing. They read the newspaper, the Communist news 
paper—and that’s just a tissue of propaganda—and the teacher would 
read that out and then he would comment on it very frequently, of 
course it would be about America, how people were starving there 
and fighting in the streets, and another day it would be about how 
\merica was plotting to seize China and to kill the Chinese people, 
and so on and so on. It was always an incitement to hatred. The 
whole theme of all the teaching was hatred, hatred, hatred, particu- 
larly hatred of the United States of America. Once in a while they 
might mention England, or France, or some country in Europe, but 
9 cases out of a hundred it was focused on the United States. 

Now, even in that fear period wives had to testify against their 
husbands. They would have meetings for the women. ‘They were 
told to tell about what their husbands talk about at night. They had 
meetings for the children to tell what their parents talk about. They 
divided every village into groups of 10 families. One family was re- 
sponsible to check, keep track of all the movements of the others, 
and soon. You weren’t allowed to move. If you wanted to go from 
here to 3 miles outside of town, you had to get permission to go from 
the police; you had to report when you got there; you had to report 
when you came back. In other words, everybody was checked. Every- 
one was given a card, identity card, and all movements in any direc- 
tion were checked, and all associations. If three people were talking 
together on the street, almost inevitably the next day they would be 
tapped and brought over. “What were you talking about yesterday ? 
You are not supposed to be.” If you—even if you smile—I think if 
you smile three times, you would probably go to jail, because you are 
not allowed to smile. Everybody must be deadly serious and working 
all the time. You see, the Communist slogan, as you know, “To 
each according to his needs, and from each according to his Ability. 
So you have got to give everything. And in their lectures they in- 
sisted on that. There can be no affection for home, or family, or 
friends, or religion, or school, or college; nothing can exist concur- 
rently with communism. It’s religion. It’s education. It’s economic. 
It’s everything. In fact, your whole life, you must be entirely, totally 
totalitarianism in the nth degree. 

Now, that fear period, then there are always some brave men, and 
there were people who were resisting them and talking against them 
and—at least—certainly the farmers hated them. An old farmer told 
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me. He said, “All I want, just give me a chance, and I'll just tear 
them to pieces with my own hands.” “We are caught and there is 
no way out, and if there is any possibility—~ They have not wot 
the hearts of the people of China. Now, when I say “China,” I ca 
only speak of the little area in which I lived, you see. It was pretty 
illustrative of the rest of the country, but 1 wouldn’t dare make a 
general statement in that regard. 

Then came the force. ‘Those who had courage enough to show dis 
pleasure or not to buckle down, they were shot or they were taken to 
jail, and it was just about that time that I disappeared. 

Mr. MecTiet E. Talking about arrests, Father, | think you have had 
some experiences along that line. I am sure the committee would be 
interested in hearing what happened to you in that respect. | wonder 
if you would be good enough to tell us. 

Father McGinn. Well, after about a year and a half, I was confined 
to the house. Except for trips to the barracks for the soldiers, the 
only time I was allowed out was to go with a soldier to the barracks 
and back again, Well, suddenly then, on December 31, 1951, a group 
of men came in. Now, during that whole year 1951 they would break 
in the house almost any time of the day or night. They would just 
walk in and pull everything out and search around, always trying 
to get some kind of incriminating evidence. And I knew that they 
had men going from door to door in the town, and I knew they had 
people out in the country trying to get somebody to come forward 
and accuse me of crimes of various sort. — nobody was willing. 
They had not been able to get anybody. So, finally, the on they walked 
in this d: iv with arms, there were about , and I wel- 
comed them in a polite way and invitéd them to sit down. We had 
floods and I had a place above the flood level with three rooms. So 
we went up, and just as we got up, they pulled out their guns and they 
shoved them up against me, and they said, “Now, this is the finish. 
We have come here to confiscate everything and to settle you defi- 
nitely.” I had three rooms. One room I slept in, a bedroom; another 
room I used for guests, to meet people, and where I ate, and the 
third room was a little guest room, if anybody came along to visit me. 
So they pushed me in there and locked the door and put a soldier on 
guard. And during the next 3 days then when they checked on every 
article that I had, every tiny little pill even, and estimated the value, 
they all suspect each other, you know, so they had to have three checks, 
this group and this group, one checking on the other. 

When they arrested me, they got all the peop le in the compound. 
There were 16 people: actu: ally, excluding about 3 little orphan girls, 
there were 16 adults, old people. children, older children and workers, 
the man and his wife who worked for me, my cook and so on. Well, 
they got them, and they kept them confined downstairs for some 
nours, and then they let them loose, but the compound was guarded 
by soldiers front and rear. There was nobody going off it at all, going 
out. They put me upstairs, and it was about 4 or 5 in the afternoon 
and I had nothing to eat that night, and that night they slept there and 
began checking on things: and the next day then they wouldn’t let me 
go downstairs, exce pt under guard to go to the toilet or to eat. They 
allowed the cook’s wife to cook for me, but she was under a soldier 
allthe time. And they would bring me down and I would eat and then 
they would bring me back again. I was confined to this room until 
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January 2. The people were very loyal, in the compound. They 
would throw a pack of cigarettes up, ¢ ‘hinese ¢ igarettes or they would 
try to slip me something good to eat, and soon. And the cook’s wife, 
she had said with her lips, “Kung sum, kung sum,’ which means a 
public trial, and I knew then what was going to happen; and, sure 
enough, about a half hour afterward—this was on January 3—they 
came up and they invited me out for a walk, and as soon as I ste pped 
down, walked down the stairs they shoved two automatics in my back 


and they said, “March.” And then outside the « ‘compound they had a 
group of schoolchildren, and they said, “Now, whoop it up.” So the 


kids all followed, “Kill the American devil,” * Kill the foreign devil, 
and so on. 

So they made me march through the village; it was a market day. 
And in a Chinese market on a market day, there are thousands of 
people. I knew these people and they knew me. Well, it was inter 
esting that the people turned away. ‘The people, not one of them 
joined in this procession or in this business. They all got busy doing 
something else all of a sudden. And in every market town the Com- 
munists erect a stage. In Wilkes-Barre, here, for example, they would 
have at least 3 or 4 open spaces; they would have a stage built, and 
that’s where they have these trials. They marched me up on this 
stage, of bamboo, and make me walk to the front and then pushed me 
down, made me kneel down, and then pushed my head down into the 
ground. Down in front of me were, perhaps, oh, I would say, at 
least 500 people, possibly more—700, 800—and I was interested in 
seeing who made up these people and I looked them over. I didn’t 
stay with my head down. I came up, and I looked around. I hardly 
recognized anybody, actually. Down below they had all the little 
kids. All the children had to attend the executions, and so on. So 
they had them all out there, and the Communist officials were sitting 
around like this in back of me, and suddenly then—as if I were kneeling 
out there and the people were down there and the officials were here— 
and suddenly an official gets up and starts a speech about how this 
American had come to China so many years before and he had given 
you medicine and he had given you food. I had given food to them 
duri ing the flood period. | had gone around in a boat giving out food 
to the people and so on, “You may think he is good, but you don’t 
realize. He is an American spy and he is just here to do harm. He 
is our enemy,” and so on and so on. Well, then, of course, he told 
about a priest he knew up a thousand miles away had killed 50 people, 
and he knew another one someplace else who had done a lot of other 
things. 

And he went on that way, and every once in a while the two soldiers 
behind me would shove my head down again or they would rap me a 
little bit with the gun butt. And then, suddenly, from the side, they 
had a row. They had about 20 people dressed, some in poor clothing 
und some in better clothing. It was a stage. It was like a show. 
Men and women, old and young. Suddenly one of them jumps up and 
cracks me across the face and whangs me and whangs me and whangs 
me, and, oh, it goes on, the shouting and screaming, their tears rolling 
down, how I had killed, oh, I had killed 12 of her daughters, or some 
thing like that. I had been in this town 3 years. She was accusing 
me of things that, if they had happened, would have had to happen 20 
years before. And, furthermore, she didn’t know my name. And 
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this—well, she finished her act, and then another one came on and took 
off his shoes and hit me over the head. ‘The idea was to humiliate, to 
humiliate the priest, to crush him in front of the people; the fact that 
{ am an American and the fact that I was a priest and an American, 
these two combined, of course, made it very bad, you see. Well, then 
there was a row of them. They accused me, among other r things, Inc] 
dentally, of boiling a baby; testified how the *y had seen me with a big 
iron pot and I had this little baby in it and I was boiling it up to have 
it for breakfast. Imagine. And so it went on. One would stab me 
in the eye; another would pull my ear and tweak my nose, slap me in 
the face, you know, and shove my head down and rap me in the head, 
and each one would try to out do the other in some way. It wasn't 
serious. It was just, more or less, a show. ‘The kids were laughing 
and saying, “Oh, this is pacha to be good.” And over on the side—I 
forgot to mention—over on the side is a man with a megaphone. 

And when the speeches started and during these accusatious, he 
would shout out every couple of minutes, “What will we do with the 
American Devil?” And everybody would say, “Ta hui,” “Kill him, 
kill him, kill him.” And that went on for about 3 hours, and to tell 
the honest truth, I felt privileged in a way to go through with it. And 
i laughed at it because it was so utterly ridiculous. They didn’t even 
know my name, and they had a different character, you know, and 
that is very important to the Chinese, the character, and the name. 
And the accusations, of course, were ridiculous. So, when it finished 
after about 3 hours, they came out and raised me up again. I had been 
kneeling all this time and it was cold. But they wheeled me around 
with their guns and brought me back to the ae And when | 
got back to the house, they put me in the room again, and after about 
10, 15 minutes, the No. 2, the second highest offic alan vame along. He 
came in. He looked all around to see that there was nobody there, and 


he said, “Now, don’t you worry.” He said, “You are all right. We 
know you and we like you, and you're not going to be executed,” he 
said, “but this is the new education.” He said, “We must educate 
the people by using means of this sort, you see, ’ and,” he said, “we 
just had to use you. That's all.” After he finished saying that, a 
few minutes later on, another official came in and said the same thing 
exactly. He said, “ You’re not going to be executed.” He said, “Don't 


worry about it.” He said, “This is, you know, now the new govern 
ment. We must bring in the new educ ation to make the people realize, 
the goodness of our government,” and on so. And these two men 
themselves admitted that the whole thing was a put-up job. Well, 
that was my little prison. 

Then the next day, the 3d, they suddenly said, “Pack your baggage,” 
and they allowed me to take a pair of socks. I had hidden a tooth 
brush. They didn’t know about that. Of course, they told me that 
I was only going to be there a couple of days and just to go to the 
county seat and then out to Hong Kong; but actually, it lasted a year. 
Of course, that’s another story. 

Mr. McTieur. You spent a year in this jail then. Was that located 
near by the town where you had your compound ? 

Father McGinn. No. That was an overnight trip, an overnight 
trip up the river. They had one dirt road there and an old bus, and 
Il was brought over there. You see. the idea was to humiliate the 
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American and priest. I had to crouch down, squat. You're not al- 
lowed to sit. You must squat on your heels. And, of course, the 
people passing by all knew me, you know. It was a great loss of face 
in Chinese eyes, you see. And in came two farmers that had been 
de all tied up. So then the three of us were taken down to the 
Bio River, and waited there for hours: and I could talk about the 
cliscussions there because they started discussions there about who won 
the last World War and how America started the war in Korea, and all 
that sort of thing. And I refuted these fellows. It was simple enough 
too, just to tell them the plain truth. That’s all. Which they never 
liked. They don’t like it when you do that, of course. So then they 
took me on a junk under guard and we arrived at Dosing, which is the 
place where the prison was, about 4 o’clock in the morning. And we 
were brought up through the streets and through the opened gates, 
we stripped. We had to strip, and they take your belt and your shoe 
laces and anything metal, and, of course, pipe and tobacco, and any- 
thing at all that—they took my glasses away, for example, although 
| got them back later. They take anything that you might use to 
commit suicide. 

Mr. McTicvur. Were you mistreated while you were there, Father? 

Father McGinn. I was never hit. I was whacked a couple times, 
but not seriously. I was threatened with the leg irons, but I didn’t 
get them. I was lucky there. I was spied on, of course, and I was 
brought up and grilled and so on, but I was never physically tortured ; 
no, I was never physically tortured. 

Mr. McTieur. Were others at that prison? 

Father McGinn. Oh, yes, yes. I was in the solitary cell for some 
time. A solitary cell is really something. It’s about 8 feet long by 
t feet wide and walls about 20 feet high, no window, and the entrance 
is great, huge wooden bars that move in a pivot and come together, 
and when they come together, they just leave about a sixteenth of an 
inch for light and air. You sleep on the floor, of course, and not only 
sleep on the floor, but they put the boards so that they are uneven, 
one above the other, so that they are not smooth. No matter how you 
twist or turn, you can’t get rested. There is absolutely no furniture 
of any kind. I was put in there—in the beginning, after about a 
month. They said I was influencing the other prisoners too much. 
I was put in with a group of 35 first in the large room, and then 
they said I was influencing the other prisoners, and I was forbidden 
to talk to anybody at any time; but I did, of course, afterward, and | 
was put into solitary. And when I was put into solitary, I was given 
better food. I will say that in justice to them. I got more rice, and 
I was able to give a little bit of rice away every day, although I was 
forbidden to do that. In the main prison, in the big room “with 35, 
you slept like sardines, you know. And at that time you didn’t get 
any bath at all. We were given a bow] of water a day, drinking water 
hot water. I would only drink a little. I would only use half today, 
give it to another fellow, and he would take a rubdown, and the next 
day another fellow—it went around in turn more or less that way. 
We were given a large bow] of gruel, of rice, of juk—what the Chinese 
call juk. That is a little bit of rice and a lot of water. Once a day 
And then in the afternoon, about 5 o’clock, we were given the same 
amount of actual rice, and with that we got a pinch, oh, some salted 
turnips or beans. We used to count the beans. If we got 125 beans, 
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that was average. You were hitting par. ‘That was par golf if you 
vot 125 beans. 

Mr. McTicur. Par for the course? 

Father McGinn. That’s all you got. Well, the result was you 


went right down. You never got any fats of any kind. And a man 
just went down, down, down, down. He lived on his fat. and late 
on, oh, later on we would go oul for a bath, you know haked., Well, 
it was terrific. It was like those pictures from Germany, you know. 
Just like it. The peivic bones, jus st the skeleton of a man. There 


was no fat on him at all. He didn’t have an inch of fat on him. 
And they had a doctor, and he would come around almost every 
day, and you were allowed to go and talk to him at the bars. Some- 


times he would give things like malarial pills. He wouldn't give 
sulfa drugs. He did in a few cases. I remember a few cases he 
did. But his average practice was this, that if you could get up 


if you could sit up, you were’nt sick. You were only sick when 
you couldn’t get up anymore. Well, the fellows that couldn't get 
up anymore died. They were so far gone with beri-beri, dysentery, 
that the *y carried them out after a while : and we didn’t see them again. 
I remember him giving that as a rule. “If you can sit up, you are 
not sick. Only those that can’t sit up am I going to bother with at 
all.” That was the general rule; although, in justice, sometimes he 
would give me malarial pills. On one occasion I got quinine from 
him. 

Mr. McTieur. When were you and under what circumstances were 
you eventually released, Father, from the jail ¢ 

Father McGinn. Oh, IT must—well, if you will excuse me, I will 
tell you this. 

Mr. McTieur. Go ahead. 

Father McGinn. This is of some interest. They would take you 
out for grilling at night. They put you under a light and they would 
have men with guns at your head, you know, and so on. And with 
me, they had a confession there. And I was to sign this confession. 
And the confession was that the Pope and President Truman had 
sent me to China to kill Chinese. And if I signed that thing, well, 
all would go well with me. Well, I found, and I only mention this 
for the possible help it might be for somebody in the future. because, 
God knows, they may be here some day. You never can tell. I found 
out that it paid better to de fy them ths an to give intothem. That is, 
when you were weak, they got stronger. When you were strong, they 
hacked down. They might threaten you; they might even torture 
you, and so on; but if you spoke up to them and — them, why, 
at least I know in my case it worked out a whole lot better. They 
would get so angry and so carried away with themselves that they 
would simply say, “Take him back and throw him in and let him 
rot."—it would eut short the grilling. And I want to mention that 
because the idea of that confession—that was the confession to be, 
that Dolamon and Gowung—Dolamon was Truman and Gowung was 
the Pope, and that these two had sent me to China to kill Chinese. 
And once I admitted that, then things would go well with me. But 
they wouldn’t you know. That is just a lie about the Communists. 
As soon as you admit anything to them, then they get worse. 

Mr. McTicve. Yes. 
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Father McGinn. I saw poor fellows in there who came in and wrote 
confessions, and they would have to write them again. Everybody 
has to write a confession starting with the time they are 7 years of 
age. You write it once and they throw it back at you. “It is not 
complete. *. You write it again. “Not complete.” You write it 
— They would throw it back. Then you have to read it out 
loud in front of the group. This is in the big room. Then every- 
one can criticize it. Then you hand that in. Then they call you 
out and they will examine things you have stated in the confession. 
Perhaps you admitted to, oh, one day you stole an apple from the 
grocer, or something, when you were 10 years of age. “You are an 
enemy of the state. You admit it. You’re an enemy of the state. 
Tell us know, what ra did you do? What else did you do?” They 
just pound on you. I don’t want to talk too much, but it is very 
interesting, at least it would be toa psychologist, and the new method 
of the Soviets in attacking a man’s mind. 

The aim in handling any prisoner is to break his will. That’s the 
end. Now, to break his will, they confuse his mind. They start. in 
to, to dig, dig, dig, accuse, accuse, accuse, accuse, accuse, bring false 
accusers forward. Get you to write. Twist your words. Afterwhile 
vou don’t know. “Well, maybeI did. Maybe I did. Maybe I didn’t 
put that down rightly. Maybe I did what they say I did. Maybe I 
am a spy,” and soon. They get you all confused, and then, fin: ally, 
you just crash. You say, “ All right, all right. Ill sign anything. 
I'll do anything.” And you give your whole will to them. And that’s 
the object. It seems the whole process is silly. Why take all this 
time and use all this labor and time to break a man? Why not take 
him out and shoot him? It would be simpler and easier. They've got 
he power todoit. Butno. They don’t want to dothat. They want 
to crush: they want to break his will. And I merely state this for the 
benefit it may be to somebody else, that, personally, I found that you 
must, if you can get to the point where you overcome your naturé al 
fear of torture and de ath, and we all have it; it’s a most natural fear 

ind you can get to the point where you don’t give a darn what happens, 
well, then you’ve got the Communist beat. Afterward they pull the 
gun on you and you laugh at them, and they can’t understand because 
you are ‘supposed to cr inge and tremble, and you can te 1] them, “Shoot. 
Go ahead and shoot.” And they can’t understand that. They can’t 
understand anything other than the power of the weapon and the fear 
of a man, you know, in the face of danger and torture. And, now, of 
course, this is a common experience. I am not saying anything new, 
but I just mentioned it that 1t might be of help to somebody. 

Mr. McTicur. We are very grateful that you did, Father. As a 
inatter of fact, you are the first witness that we have had with respect 
to Communist aggression in the Far East. We have had hundreds of 
witnesses who have testified before this committee and its various sub 
committees regarding communism in Central and Eastern Europe, but 
you are the first one who has come before the committee to give us the 
benefit of your experiences and knowledge of communism in the Far 
East. I did want to go back to the last question I asked, Father, and 
that is when were you released from this prison / 

Father McGinn. Oh, I was released on December 24, a nice Christ- 
mas present, and I was marched down through the streets and put on 
a boat under guard, under three guards, and taken to Canton and held 
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in Canton until December 27. In Canton IL was interrogated, of 
course, very much by a man who knew English very well. Possibly an 
American student. ‘He certainly knew a good deal about the United 
States and about our Maryknoll. And then on December 27 | x 
escorted by a soldier to the train and on the train down to the | orde 
of Hong Kong, went across the border. 

Mr. McTieur. That was December 27 / 

Father McGinn. December 27, 1952 

Mr. McTieur. 1952. And thereafter you returned to the United 
States / 

Father McGinn. No. After that I was in Hong Kong about «a 
month, and I went to Australia. I went to Australia for two reason 
First, I needed a little break. I didn’t want to come back here because 
I wanted to stay out there and work for the refugees. So 1 went to 
Australia for a quick trip, about 2 months, and when I got back from 
Australia, I was asked to go to Borneo to give retreats and spiritual 
conferences, to the missionaries down there. So I was down there fou 
about 2 months and then I came back to Hong Kong and took up work 
‘or the refugees in Hong Kong, and I was doing that until I left im 
June. Iwasthere until June. 

Mr. McTieur. Thank you, Father. I have no further questions, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonin. Congressman Feighan. 

Mr. Ferenan. Father, I understand you to say that you observed 
instances where the indigenous native Communists, after they had 
done the evil deeds for the Communists, were eventually liquidated. 

Father McGinn. Yes. That’s true. 

Mr. Feiauan. We have received testimony about similar occurrences 
such as that in other parts of the confines within the U. S. S. R. 
and the captive satellite nations, and I think it is of extreme importance 
that that message be inculcated in the hearts and the minds of these 
Quisling and Red Communists in the free world. 

‘ather, did have have any conversation with any of these soldiers 
who had been fighting with the Nationalist Army of Chiang Ka 
shek ? 

Father McGinn. Yes, I did. Some of them came into the mission 
and talked with me. They told me they had been Nationalists. 
Oh, L knew some noncoms. I knew a lieutenant, a lieutenant who also 
had been a Nationalist officer. And I must say, in all these minds, 
these men, when they talked to me privately, bewailed the fact that they 
were in the Red army, but there was nothing they could do about 
it. 

Mr. Frignan. Well, did they have any particular reason that was 
generally accepted by those who, you say, either gave up or deserted 
from the Nationalist Army and went with the Reds ? 

Father McGinn. Oh, no. These men were not men who deserted 
Nobody deserted from the Nationalist Army and went with the Reds 
at least nobody that I knew of. There may have been some. No, 
no. You see, the Red army was in the north and the center of 
China, and the whole crux—of course, this is military business— 
but the whole crux came in a battle up there in Manchuria where 
the First Chinese Army had been equipped by our Americans, fine 
arms and well drilled and so on. Well, whether the ‘y were sold out 
by the general or not, nobody knows, but, at least, they suddenly 
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seemed to collapse and they were all taken in, and then the Commu 
nists got those good arms, and it was w ith those good arms that they 
conquered the rest of China. 

Then, in Peiping, for example, General Fu had 400,000 men. Now, 
I knew soldiers in his army. A lot of Kwangtung boys were in his 
army. And they came back later, some of them, and told me they 
never fired a shot. They didn’t know what happened. They were 
marched here, they were marched there, and suddenly the Reds su 
rounded them and took them; and then the officers were taken into 
the Red army. The private soldiers were taken into the Red army, 
but the noncoms were sent home, a strange distinction. 

Mr. FeigHan. Father, when you were over there, were you able to 
say mass and perform—— 

Father McGinn. I was 

Mr. FricHAn. Spiritual services ? 

Father McGinn. Until, until December 31, 1951. 

Mr. FeigHan. When you were under house arrest ? 

Father McGryn. Yes, I was. The people had been intimidated. 
The Christians, you know, had been scared and frightened, told they 
must keep away and not go near the place, and so on. So there, oh, 
for 6 months, at least, the only congregation were the people living 
in the compound itself. Other people were too frightened to come. 
That is the way the Communists do. Somebody comes along like 
Atlee and says there is no religious persecution. ‘The Communists 
are very clever in these ways. They avoid anything overt. Now, 
for example, they went around the villages. They found out my 
parishioners, who were not many, and they said, “Now, here. You 
better stay away from there. This is a new government now. You 
are not allowed to; you are forbidden to go there.” Or they would 
say, “You must tomorrow”—it would be a Sunday—*You must go 
out and do this public work,” because, you see, with the Communists, 
nobody is ever free. You never know. They tell you tomorrow you 
have got to go up to a thousand miles away and work there and so 
on, you must ag just as you are told at any time. There is no freedom 
of movement at all. So the vy would often do that. They would make 
them go out a work on a Sunday. In other words, they frightened 
them. Meantime, they never came in tome. They came in and dis- 
turbed me, you understand, and they had the children come around 
~ sing Communist songs and shout and tear things up in general, 
but they never actually came in physically and forced me out. 

Mr. FriaHan. Well, thank via very much, Father. I certainly 
appreciate this wonderful contr ibution you have made. 

Mr. Bonty. Doctor Fenton, do you want to ask him any questions? 

Mr. Fenton. Well, I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that Father 
McGinn has certainly given us something to think about. TI have 
served on a lot of committees and have heard a lot of confidential state 
ments made, but to hear it from the horse’s mouth, as the Father so 
ably said, certainly is revealing and justifies the formation of this 
committee to try to instruct the people of the United States. I was 
interested, Father, in your statement that when you were in the com- 
pound, the only time you got out of it was when they sent for you to 
assist a soldier. Am T to infer from that statement that even the 
soldiers in the Communist army have not been taken over entirely as 
far as religion goes? 
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Father McGinn. I met soldiers who were Christians, you know, 
but they never attempted to practice it. I had a soldier write this 
down for example: “We soldiers are the sacrificial victims of Com 
munism.” Many, many, many of the soldiers, even the old soldiers, 
and these were tough soldiers, I am telln g you; U e\ had walked 
thousands of miles: oh, they are longing to get way from it. li 
fact, in our town we had three Red army officers who shot themselves 
just in hopelessness. You know, in China, at least up to the time 
I left, the wave of suicides was appalling. You couldn’t begin to 
count the number of people who were committing suicide, the hope 
lessness of the situation and the dreadful state of living and the hope 
less feeling, and so on—I knew some very good people who killed 
themselves, just that terrible—and I might mention this, that wher 
I was in prison, there had been a purge. We had the second highest 
official of the whole area in prison. He was executed later. We had 
the treasurer, the Communist treasurer of the district. He was in 


prison. We had Red army soldiers; three Red army soldiers were 
1 prison. We had police, two of the secret police were in prison. 
One of them was executed later. It was just a purge. They have 
these purges about every 6 months to keep ennhedy 4 fr iehtened, 

Am I talking too long? 

Mr. Bontn. Oh. no. It’s all right. 

Father McGinn. Well, one night a plane came over, dropped leaf- 
lets, and nobody knew about it. This Communist treasurer who had 
been taken out every day for grilling, he came back and he told me on 
the side. “Jan gin dan, gin dan.” And then later on I watched; I 
observed the turnkey. He had got hold of one of these 7 ines and 
he was secretly reading it himself. He was afraid to be caught read- 
ing it. And then I heard them telling the police to go out i collect 
all of these bills and not to read them. They were forbidden to read 
them themselves. And one of the boys said, “Well, when we go for 
bath, can’t we read them ?”, and they said, “No, no.” They said, “No; 
you read those and they will do you harm. You will begin to get 
frightened”, and so on. And—well, then another night, the next 
night, a plane came over, and the second night we heard it, and the 
guards came rushing up with guns. Well, the point I want to make 
is this: That prison, the next morning was like an Easter Sunday. 
Everybody’s face had a glow on it. ae s hope. There’s some 
hope. We still got somebody thinking of us, somebody fighting for 
us.” It was really rem: wkable—jus t that one little incident of hearing 
the plane in the sky, that gave them the feeling of, well, they weren't 
entirely abandoned; that there was some hope of getting out of this 
thing. Tome it was very striking. 

Mr. Ferguan. Was that the plane plus the pamphlets ? 

Father McGinn. Well, they never saw the pamphlets, of course. 
They knew nothing about the pamphlets. All they heard was the 
plane. I knew about the pamphlets because I had been told by this 
treasurer, this Communist official. He, himself, was in prison, but 
he had a lot of friends there. And when he was out for grilling. 
he heard them talking about it and then he told me. That’s the way 
news gets around in a prison. 

Mr. FeigHan. Father McGinn, I would like to ask one more question. 
When you stated earlier that you were given permission to leave the 
compound even though you were accompanied by Red soldiers with 
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guns, were you given that opportunity to go to the barracks for the 
purpose of giving medical aid or spiritual aid ¢ 

Father McGinn. Giving medical aid only. 

Mr. Ferenan. That is what I thought, medical. 

Mr. Fenron. Then they refused to permit any spiritual aid 

Father McGinn. In their lectures the y absolute ly deny the existence 
of anything spiritual. That is a cardinal tenet of communism. There’s 
no soul. There’s nothing iike love, you know. That is out. That’s 
stuff they laugh at, scorn. There is nothing, anything at all except 
this, a man is, is just a bundle of flesh and he has got to give all his 
strength, and any mental strength or physical strength, and then he 
dies. Death to them is nothing, positively. They teach them and they 
act on that principle. They would shoot a man without batting an 
eye. But they don’t want to die except when they want you to 
die. It’s a terrible thing if you die outside of that time. We had 
fellows committed suicide. Well, that was a terrific shock to them, 
that anybody could fool them and kill themselves, you know, in prison 
and without them having the say about it. 

Mr. Fenton. Well, one other question, Father, if you will, please. 
What happened to the press of China ¢ 

Father McGinn. Well, that’s a story. The press—now, I am not a 
hewspaperman. Lam just an ordinary citizen. But this is the way I 
observed it. The Reds took over. All hewspapers ceased. All 
sources of public information ceased. Then they were revived again 
under the Communists in each area, the various areas of China. The 
southwest would include five provinces of South China. Then there 
is eastern China and western China, and so on. These would be large 
areas. It would be like Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, in one 
area. They were allowed two newspapers. There were two news- 
papers in the city of Canton which were the only newspapers of that 
area. Now, these newspapers I received and I read, as far as I could 
read the Chinese—I couldn’t read it entirely, but I could read some, 
over a period of, oh, a year before I was taken away. You had to sub- 
scribe. You had no freedom about it. You had to get it whether you 
liked it or not. And there was never any world news. There were 
frequent quotations from the Daily Worker in New York City. 
There were frequent quotations from the Daily Worker of London. 
There were quotations from the Paris en Montetet, I think it is, the 
Communist paper there. There would be an article—the main article 
would come out from Peiping. It would be a report on the doings of 
the Central Political Committee of the Peoples Government of the 
Republic of China, and so on. That occupied about 2 or 3 columns 
and that was everything. That was the law. I observed the law 
courts for a period of months, and the only law was those newspapers 
because it had been proclaimed throughout the country that in eac h 
area there would be one particular paper, the official paper. What’s 
printed in this paper is law. It is the official Government proclama- 
tion and must be followed. The Non Kwung Pao in Canton had that 
status. And that article would forecast the coming line of the Com- 
munists. And, generally, as I observed, it would forecast about 2 or 
+ months ahead. They would have an article today, we will say, 
“Congressional Investigating Committee Should Be Investigated,’ 
alleged so and so and so and so. Well, about 2 months from now, you 
would all be put in jail. And probably given the works. Always you 
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could tell what was coming if you watched that. I got to know that 
in the course of the year. You could tell what would be the next wave. 
You see, with the Communists, there is always, there must be a wave, 
one wave after another. There is a wave against shopkeepers and a 
wave against the priests, for ex: unple. There would be another wave 
against lawyers. Another wave against the farmers. There always 
has to be this succession of waves to keep up the hatred, to keep UP, 
to whip up enthusiasm. And that paper would indicate that from thi 

Central Political Committee. 

I remember the law man saying—there were 3 fellows constituted 
the law courts, 3 young men. They existed to get money out of the 
merchants, to squeeze more and more money and to give divorces, and 
they had the post-card divorce, you know, that you wrote a post card 
and you got a divorce, and so on. Now, the paper otherwise would 
have an article on the iniquity of the newspaper, newsmen of the 
United States, what terrible people they were, and so on, how they 
lied and—or it would have an article on strikes that occurred in New 
York City, down on the docks, that people were killing each other, 
or the starvation existing in Wisconsin, and so on and so on. It was 
practically all of that type, and, perhaps, of some part of Europe, also. 
Churchill and Eisenhower might be conferring in Washington, you 
would never see that in the newspaper. You might see it about 5 
weeks after it happened. Long after it happened you might see some 
reference to it, some article attacking Eisenhower or attacking Church 
ill. Always the newspaper—it is simply a propaganda sheet, that and 
nothing more. Mostly hate articles, articles extolling Russia, tell 
ing about the great inventions of the past in Russia or the present time 
how wonderful and happy the people are, and so on. And that was 
the general line. It got so the Chinese themselves, even the Com 
munists themselves—I heard Communists themselves say, ‘Oh, no use 
reading that. That tells you nothing.” It didn’t. It didn’t give 
you any news in the proper sense. ‘There was nothing about what 
happened in the world at all. It was just all propaganda about the 
great moves of communism in Russia or in China or in Czechoslovakia, 
or some place, about the iniquities of America, or the strikes, or the 
starvation, or something of that sort. And then there would be these 
hate attacks. There would always be some attacks, hate articles, and 
so on. 

Mr. Fenton. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bonin. Well, Father McGinn, on behalf of the committee, | 
wish to thank you for the testimony that you have given to us. 
You may rest assured that in the future, and I hope from the hear 
ing here in Wilkes-Barre, that the American people will become 
aware of this Communist threat. There are too many of us, perhaps, 
who are complacent about this matter, and we realize that 800 million 
people have now been sold down behind the Iron Curtain and they are 
dominated by a ruthless totalitarian dictatorship. I know that the 
only basis by which communism as a form of government can exist in 
the world is through falsehood, through fear, and through force, and 
that is the sole basis on which they can operate. Their purpose is to 
extinguish the landowners, the middle class, and pretend to the poor 
people that they will have utopia here on earth. 
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[ also realize that your discussion concerning your insults and the 
shame to which they had put you in this alleged trial is a demonstra 
tion of their materialistic philosophy and probably to convince their 
people that if there is such thing as God and Christ, why does He not 
come here and save him from this insult, this shame and this suffer- 
ing which you were enduring at the time. I am familiar with most 
of these problems, and I think your contribution to this hearing is 
very constructive. I hope that some people familiarize themselves 
and forget that they have hope in the future of the Communist 
philosophy and realize once and for all that those who are giving 
encouragement to this ruthless form of government are merely paving 
the way for their own short lives when the Communists finally take 
over. 

Thank you very much, Father. It is certainly a pleasure to have 
you here with us. 

Father McGinn. Thank you. 

Mr. McTievr. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that you will recall that 
when these hearings were contemplated in Wilkes-Barre on the subject 
of Communist takeover of Lithuania, Poland, Slovakia, that we had 
in mind ealling Dr. Krevi-Mickevicius, who was the Prime Minister 
of Lithuania at the time of the Communist takeover of Lithuania. In 
July of this year, unfortunately, Dr. Krevi-Mickevicius died in Phil- 
adelphia. However, the committee representatives had taken his 
testimony in the form of a tape recording which we have here today. 
His testimony, I think, Mr. Chairman, is of tremendous value in 
describing the Communist method and takeover as far as Lithuania is 
concerned, There are some very important parts of his testimony 
that I would like to have, with your permission, made a part of the 
record. 

We have that tape recording here with us today in the possession 
of one of the committee representatives who was present when that 
recording was being made. 

Now, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that 
part, the important part of this tape recording, be played here so 
that it may be made a part of the committee’s record here in Wilkes- 
Barre. If there is no objection, I would like to proceed with this 
recording after it is identified. 

Mr. Bontn. If it is properly identified and clearly indicates that 
it is the voice of the individual who gave the statement, we will now 
have it played so that it may become an official part of the record. 
I believe that the committee is fortunate that it has this recording 
because, unfortunately, we were unable to have the witness present 
today because of intervening death. But this is clearly what you 
might call a voice out of the grave to warn the people of the free world 
about this Communist threat, their methods, their procedure, and the 
torture, fear, and force that is used in order to dominate the peoples 
of the world. 

Mr. McTieur. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Walsh, will you 
step to the stand, please ? 

Mr. Bonry. Please raise your right hand, Mr. Walsh. 

Mr. Bontn. Do you solemnly swear to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Wausu. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF RICHARD B. WALSH 


Mir. McTieve. Will you state your full name for the record, please ¢ 
Mr. Wausu. Richard B. Walsh. 
\[r. McTie uE. Are you employed by the Select Committee on Com 


munist Aggression of the Hous se of Re presentatives / 

Mr. Wausn. Yes, sir, as a consultant. 

Mr. McTievur. Mr. Walsh, in September of 1953 did you have the 
oceasion to interview Dr. Kreve-Mickevicius, who was at one time 
Prime Minister of Lithuania / 

Mr. Watsu. I did, sir. It was on September 21, 1955, Balti 
House in New York City. 

Mr. McTieve. Now, was anybody else present with you at the time 
that you interviewed Dr. Kreve-Mickevicius ? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. There were a number of people, membet s of the 
Baltic Committee for Free Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, and also 
one of our associates on the committee who jointly helped Lo Interview 
the doctor. 

Mr. McTievr. Did you yourself participate in this interview / 

Mr. Wausu. Yes, I did. 

Mr. McTicur. What was the nature of the recording / 

Mr. Warsn. Well, the story was that— 

Mr. McTieur. No. I mean how was his testimony recorded ¢ 

Mr. WALSH. It was done ona Magnecord recorder, and ita speed, 
| think, of seven and a half, and I have the tapes here. They have 
been in my possession ever since. We had to use a translator because 
the English was not too good: but we have most of what he said. I 
dubbed off these two reels, a few of the principal statements that he 
made that I think would be a contribution to the committee itself and 
the record that the committee has been trying to make. 

Mr. McTievur. After the tapes were completed with respect to Dr. 
Kreve-Mickevicius’ testimony, you took possession of the tapes ; 
that correct ? 

Mr. WausuH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTicur. And these tapes have been in your possession or in 
the committee files over since that time? 

Mr. Wausu. That’s right, sir. In addition to that, I might add, 
that when he returned to Philadelphia, he wrote a 36-page statement 
which he had notarized and which he sent to Chairman Kersten, which 
I believe is in the chairman’s files at the moment. 

Mr. McTievur. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. I know of that 
statement. The original statement, however, is in possession of Chair- 
man Kersten at this time, but, may I suggest at this juncture, if you 
are satisfied that the tapes which we are about to play have beet 
properly identified, that we proceed with the playing of the tapes 

which contain certain parts of the import: int. testimon V which Dr. 
Krevi- Mickevicius, who was at one time Prime Minister of Lithuania, 
gave for the benefit of this committee ? 

Mr. Warsu. Mr. Counsel, may I ask one thing? There were three 
breaks in the tape, and, if you will be kind enough, I would like to 
identify the circumstances under which each one was made prior to 
the start. 

Mr. Mi Tra E. | not be don e 


I see no reason why that shoul 
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Mr. Bonin. But, in addition to that, we have the full tape record 
ng of what his original statement was; is that correct ‘ 

Mr. Wausn. Yes,sir. That’s right. 

Mr. Bonrn. And we can make a full tape recording for the record, 
but the only thing that you are doing at this hearing is giving a partial 
statement, excerpts from this full tape recording ¢ 

Mr. WausH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTieur. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bontn. Well, without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FreigHan. None of the recordings which we are about to hear 
have been taken out of context at all ? 

Mr. Watsu. They have been taken from these two reels which I hold 
inmy hand. The first part identifies where we are, who it is is testify- 
ing. The second one tells the manner in which he became Prime Mini- 
ster of Lithuania—the third one, the manner in which all the promises 
were violated and he decided to go to Moscow to see Molotov. And 
I have taken excerpts from this. This is the original tape and is the 
property of the committee. 

Mr. FetaHan. Do these excerpts retain the continuity / 

Mr. Wausu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTieur. If there is no objection, Mr. Chairman, may I suggest 
that we proceed with the playing of the-—— 

Mr. Bontn. Proceed with the playing of the tape recording. 

(Tape recording played and reported as follows :) 


This is Richard Walsh in the Baltic House. We are about to hear the testimony 
of Professor, Doctor Kreve-Mickevicius, former Acting Prime Minister of the 
puppet government of Lithuania. Will you, sir, tell us, in your own words, what 
happened to you personally from the time that you became Prime Minister and 
where and how you entered the government, with those personal items that you 
witnessed or experienced ? 

(Translation) : When the ultimatum was received, I, under what circumstances 
and how, I didn’t know, because I was not a politician in Lithuania. So I didn’t 
take part in politics, and this, this circumstances are not known to me, except 
what I learned here today, during the investigation. 

Mr. WALSH. Fine. Now, I understand that the professor at that time was a 
noted author and respected citizen in Lithuania. Under what circumstances was 
he invited to become a member of the Government? 

(Translation) : I, I didn’t know much and what, what was happening, but one 
day—I do not remember exactly the date—about 10 o’clock in the evening, called 
Mr. Merkys, the Prime Minister, and he told me that I am being contemplated for 
the future Prime Minister of Lithuania. Since I did not take part in politics 
and Merkys was my good friend, I thought he was joking about it. So I told him 
go to the devil. And then (translation) I—after the conversation with Prime 
Minister Merkys—I went to bed. An hour later I was called from the Soviet 
Embassy by the Soviet Minister, Mr. Pozdniakov, who put on the telephone Mr. 
Dekanozov, who had arrived from Moscow, and they wanted to speak to me, and 
I told them that I would come over the next day to see them. 

(Translation) : Now, I told them that I wouldn’t be able to come over tonight 
and that could be put over for tomorrow, when I would come, come to the Soviet 
Embassy and speak to them. But Mr. Dekanozov insisted that this matter must 
be settled right now. And he said, “I am going to send the Embassy’s car to you. 
They will pick you up and they will bring you to the Embassy for a consultation.” 
And, naturally, I had no other way than to agree with them. So I agreed to go 
to the Embassy and started dressing, and when I was through with my dressing, 
the Embassy’s car was already at my door and Mr. Pozdniakov was in it. 

Mr. WALSH. What time of night was this? 

(Translation) : It might have been about 11 or after 11 o’clock in the night. 


Mr. Wausu. Mr. Counsel, that’s the end of the first cut. These are 
the three demands that were made by the Russians on him. 
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(Tape recording continued :) 


As far as these 3 questions are concerned, 3 matters are concerned, concerning 
the counter matters to that matter and the change of currency and the introduc 
tion of Soviet guards on the Lithuanian border, these questions were raised by 
the Russians, but no decision was taken by the Cabinet at that time. Decision 
then was postponed for some later meeting. And, in addition, I warned—lI told 
Mr. Paleckis, who was acting as a, the President, that he—in every meeting, in 
every Cabinet meeting, he used to come over to attend, and I told him not to come 
to the meetings because, according to the Lithuanian constitution, the President 
is not supposed to take part at the meetings of the Government, and from then 
Paleckis didn’t attend the meetings, I understand, for a while 


Mr. Wawbsn. Now we come to the three demands. 
Mr. Feiguan. You go ahead and tell us. 


Mr. Wat.su. Those were the 3 demands that were made on the 
Lithuanian Government within 24 hours after he was appointed Pre 
mier. No. 1, sever relations with the Vatican. No. 2, substitute the 
ruble for the local currency. And, No. 3, substitute the border guards, 
Russians for Lithuanians. 

Mr. McTicur. Now, can you briefly discuss what the third tape 
contains / 

Mr. Warsu. Yes, sir. This is—this starts with the violation of all 
the promises that have been made to him by Dekanozoy and the Com 
munist leaders. And it starts off with his decision to go to Moscow, 
I believe. 

(Tape recording continued :) 


Well, I am, at the moment, I am hazy on the exact date, but I left the Cabinet 
after a short while when I had a conversation with Mr. Molotov in Moscow 
And after I returned, so I left the Cabinet, but at the present I am hazy on the 
date. About what year was that? 

(Translation) : Well, that was shortly, I guess, a week or solater. That migh 
be around June 30 when Mr. Galvanauskas and I gave notice that we want to leave 
the Cabinet. June 30 of what year? 1940. I see. Who did he understand to 
be the supreme authority, the individual supreme authority in Lithuania in that 
period? 

(Translation) : I considered that I was the supreme authority in Lithuania 
Who? Professor Krevi-Mickevicius? Professor Krevi-Mickevicius. 

(Translation) : In the beginning when I was in the Government, so it appeared 
that I was in a position and the supreme authority, but one by one we started to 
notice. 

(Translation) : Perhaps, after a week or two, we started to notice that the 
Russians were not paying any attention to the Government or to the Cabinet 

(Translation) : They were acting behind—arresting Lithuanian intellectuals 
and doing things that they were not supposed to do; particularly the military 
government, the Russian military government; military authorities in Lithuania 
were interfering, interfering in the matters, in the internal matters of Lithuania. 
So, I, after consultation with some of the Lithuanian authorities in high position, 
men known very good, like General Vitkauskas, Mr. Petkevicius, Galvanauskas, 
we decided that I should go to Moscow. 

(Translation) : Mr. Molotov accepted me at 11 o'clock in the, in the night, and 
when I left it was already 3 o’clock in the morning. About what date was that, 
please? 

(Translation) : That was on June the 30th. June 30? 30th. 19407 1940 
June 30, 1940. Proceed, please. 

(Translation): I, after long discussion of the question, Molotov said, “Well, 
there is no use discussing it farther. Our goal is to incorporate the Baltic States 
into the Soviet Union.” 


Mr. Watsu. That’s it, sir. 

Mr. McTieve. That’s all, I believe. Thank you, Mr. Walsh. 

Mr. Watsu. That extracts the important statements that he made, 
particularly relating to the Baltic States and their incorporation into 
the Soviet Union. 
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Mr. McTieur. Thank you. 
Mr. FreigHan. The committee will now recess until 2: 30 right here. 
(Recess, 1:05 p. m. to 2:45 p. m.) 


AFTER RECESS 


Mr. McTicur. The first witness, Mr. Chairman, in this afternoon’s 
session is Lieutenant Hellersperk. 

Mr. Bonty. The hearing will now come to order. And the next 
witness will be Lieutenant Hellersperk. Will the lieutenant please 
come forward? Lieutenant, raise your right hand. 

Do you solemnly swear that you will give true answers to all ques- 
tions asked of you pertaining to the investigating committee, so help 
you God? 

Lieutenant He_Lerseerk. So help me God. 

The CHarrman. Be seated, please. 


TESTIMONY OF LT. STEFAN HELLERSPERK 


Mr. McTicur. Will you state your name for the record please, 
Lieutenant ? 

Lieutenant HeLLersPerk. S-t-e-f-a-n, Stefan, Hellersperk, H-e-]- 
]-e-r-s-p-e-r-k. 

Mr. McTicur. And where are you residing at the present time, 
Lieutenant ? 

Lieutenant. HeiversrerkK. Dallas, Pa.; R. D. 1, Dallas. That is 
about 10 miles from Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr. McTieur. Now, you were born in Lwow, Poland, in 1906; is that 
correct ¢ 

Lieutenant Hettersrerk. That’s right. 

Mr. McTiaur. You finished the University of Lwow in 1929 with a 
degree in law and commerce? 

Lieutenant HentiersrerK. That’s right. 

Mr. McTieve. What did you do, Lieutenant, after yeu graduated 
from the University of Lwow in 1929? 

Lieutenant Hetuersperk. I finished the military school. I joined 
the military cavalry school in Grudziadz from 1929 to 1931, and I 
finished this military school, officers’ military cavalry school, in 1931. 
In 1931, I joined the Polish Foreign Service. I was 7 years in France 
in Strasbourg. Later I was transferred from France as erie a 
attaché to America, and I had my office in Chicago. I married : 
American girl from Wilkes-Barre of Polish desc ent, and we went for 
a honeymoon to Europe. We landed in Europe 2 weeks before the war 
broke. 

Mr. McTievr. You returned to Poland in 1939, 2 weeks before the 
outbreak of war; is that correct ? 

Lieutenant HetiersperkK. That’s right. 

Mr. McTieur. What did you do following the outbreak of war, 
Lieutenant ? 

Lieutenant HeLuersperK. Now, as lieutenant of the Polish Army; 
[ joined the army during the German invasion of Poland. I was 
wounded finally when they destroyed our regiment, and after 1 month 
I came back near Warsaw where my wife was. I joined the home army 
in January 1940. The home army was the Polish underground mili- 
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tary patriotic organization fighting on the side of the Allies against 
the Germans. 

Mr. McTieve. Lieutenant, how long were you in the Polish home 
army or the underground army ¢ 

Lieutenant HeiiersperK. The whole time of the German occupa 
tion. I had two positions in the Polish home army. As lieutenant, 
I was the head of Detachment No. 32, and, besides that, speaking 
several languages, I had the position of chief of propaganda and in 
formation office in the headquarters of the so-called Hallewrowo. 

Mr. McTicur. How many men, incidentally, Lieutenant, did you 
have under your command ? 

Lieutenant HeLLERsPERK. Finally, I had 470 in the age of 12 to 75 

Mr. McTievr. You served under General Bor-Komorowski ¢ 

Lieutenant Hettersrerk. That’s right. 

Mr. McTievr. In the underground army? 

Lieutenant Hetersperk. That’s right. 

Mr. McTievr. Did there come a time in 1945 when you were libet 
ated by the Communists ? 

Lieutenant HeLiersperK. Yes. That was quite a peculiar liberation 
because almost immediately after the Russians came—within 10 
days—they arrested thousands of us, men and women, soldiers of 
the home army. Women were also serving as soldiers, even as officers, 
in our home army. And thousands of us were arrested as enemies of 
the people because we recognized orders from London. We did not 
recognize orders from Moscow. 

Mr. McTievr. Was that at the time that the Russians asked the 
underground leaders to come forth and the Polish Government in 
London also made the request as well ¢ 

Lieutenant HELLERSPERK. That’s right. We never imagined that 
after these 5 years’ bloody, really bloody, full of sacrifice work dur 
ing the German occupation of Poland, that our work can be regarded 
as, . by any of the Allies, as hostile. And, unfortunately, this mistake 
we understood too late because, as I mentioned before, immediately 
we were arrested as enemies of the people. 

Mr. McTieve. After you revealed your identity as one of the com- 
manders in the Polish home army, or the underground army, as it is 
sometimes referred to, what happe ned to you then ? 

Lieutenant HELLEersPeRK. I was arrested twice. The first time it 
was January the 15th, I think. 

Mr. FrreHan. What year? 

Lieutenant HeLtiersperkK. 1945. I was investigated the whole night. 
They kept me a half a day more, and the next, the next day in the 
evening they released me. But what I would like to mention con 
cerning this first arrest was that in my cell there was among others 
the father of the second officer in my detachment. He was a fellow 
about 80 years old. They came to take, to arrest the second officer, 
you know, of mine, but they didn’t find him home, and instead of him 
they took his father, and they told in the house that when the son 
comes, “We will release your father.” And when we were released 
the first time, I received a notice from my liaison girl, who was at 
that time east of the Vistula River already under the Russian oceu 
pation. She told me that generally they arrest twice. The first time 
they arrest, afterwards they give about 1, 2 days’ release, but they 
watch very carefully whom you contacted, and after they arrest 
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the second time. And the same thing happened to me, but from the 
other side. This whole time we were so naive. We could not under- 
stand what wrong we could do that they would have the right to 
arrest us. The only thing we were doing was that we were fighting for 
the independence and sovereignty of Poland. We were helping the 
Allies, you know. Never in our mind was the thought that our action, 
like I mentioned before, « - be regarded hostile by any of the Allies. 

After my first release, I didn’t leave the house. The next day 2 
soldiers came to our house, one Russian in Polish uniform, the other 
in Soviet uniform, a sergeant, and they informed me that they are 
looking for quarters for Russian soldiers that will occupy this street 
for a couple of days, and they said that at about 8 o’clock they will be 
back. At about 8 o'clock somebody rings the bell. My wife said: 
“Stefan, run away. I feel that something awful will happen.” But 
still I was naive. I didn’t leave. After she answered the bell—they 
rang on the door from the gate through the garden where we were 
living, where our house was—she returned running and said, “Stefan, 
run away.” There are 8 soldiers with tommyguns and this officer. 
[ ran away in the bushes in the garden, and I stayed there. The 
same officer that was in at noon, came in the house. I was there in 
these bushes about 5 minutes, maybe. .My only thought was that 
when they didn’t find me they would do the same thing with some- 
body from the house, like they did with the father of my second 
officer. So, finally, I crossed this line and I came to the house. They 
were doing a very thorough inspection, and afterwards, after the) 
gave to my wife a word of ‘honor of an officer that in 1 hour I will be 
hack, they took me, and this 1 hour extended till almost 3 years. 

Mr. McTievr. What happened to you, heutenant, when you were 
seized, arrested, and deported / 

Lieutenant HetiersPerK. We were subjected to all kinds of tor 
tures. The foolproof method, for instance, was the so-called electri- 
cal method. They bound our feet and legs, and they put one elec- 
trode in the mouth, the other in the rectum, and they opened the elec 
tric current, and said, “Now speak. Who was together with you in 
the home army? How did you cooperate with the Germans?” That 
was their theoretical question. They thought always that we were 
cooperating with the Germans which, really, was nonsense, you know. 
“Who was your liaison?” And, “Who was your chief?” etc., ete. A 
very mild means of persuasion was to use the rubber truncheon. I 
was not subjected to this so-called electrical method, but they used 
lots of rubber truncheon beatings on me during the investigations. 
I learned afterwards in the concentration camp how they tortured the 
women in the same prison, you know. They ordered them to strip, 
und, as always, behind the table are sitting 2 or 3 officers of this MVD 
and in the back, the back wall, about 5 MDV soldiers with tommyguns, 
you know. And, for the women, for instance, they had a very special 
method. It was the order to strip, and they beat them with about 2 
feet thin sticks on their breasts and other sensitive spots. Every night, 
really, every night, we heard the desperate howlings of these tortured 
women. Only occasionally we heard the roar of a man tortured, 
venerally tortured on the third or fourth floor of this building. We 
were close in the cellar. 

One significant thing that I would mention was the story of Mrs. 
Lukasiewicz. I can give her name because she’s dead, the poor lady. 
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In the same cell where I was was a young boy. He was at this time 
about 20. He was also a soldier of the home army. When he learned 
that the soldiers of the home army were arrested, he went to the neigh- 
boring house, and there he stayed; but, unluckily, the MVD came for 
another boy in the same house and they took him. They also took 
Mrs. Lukasiewicz. So, he and she, they didn’t know that they were 
in the same building, you know. And this poor lady, Mrs. L ukasie 
wicz, was for about 1 week tortured allthetime. She refused to answer 
the hideouts of her son that was already in the hands of the Russians. 
They knew—surely the Russians knew that they had her son. And, 
finally, she couldn’t stand this torture any more and she jumped 
through the window from the fourth floor on the concrete yard of this 
buil ling, and committed suicide, thinking that this way she will 
her boy. Her boy learned about that in the concentration camp whet 
he was tol l by another woman what h: appened to his mother. 

Mr. McTieur. Now, where was this prison where vou were held ? 

Lieutenant He_iersrerk. In Wlochy. 

Mr. McTievr. For how long a period, Lieutenant, were you inter 
rogated, beaten and tortured in this prison ¢ 

Lieutenant HeiiersperkK. We were there about 2 weeks. The 
terrogation took place only at night time. They started about 10 
o'clock until 6 o’clock in the morning; only at night time. 

Mr. McTieur. Were the other prisoners for the most part former 
home army fighters ? 

Lieutenant Henierseerk. That’s right. 

Mr. McTiaur. Officers? 

Lieutenant HeniersrerK. Soldiers and officers. 

Mr. McTieur. And the purpose of that was to extract confessions 
from the offie ers and soli lie rs as to their comrades in the underground 
army ¢ 

Lieutenant HetiersrerK. That’s right. 

Mr. McTieur. So that they might in turn be picked up also? 

Lieutenant Hetiersperk. That’s right. They beat us, you know. 
It was a question also of signing a confession that the home army 
was cooperating with the Germans. It was nonsense, it was, you know. 
“Sign this confession and you will see your wife in 1 hour.” 

Mr. Bonty. May I interrupt just for a moment. You were usually 
interrogated from 10 o’cloeck until 6 o’elock in the morning ? 

Lieutenant Henuersrerk. They interrogated 2 or 3 hours. When 
you lost cons ciousness, the ‘Vv ee you back in the cell. When you 
regained the consciousness, they brought you back upstairs 

Mr. Bonrn. They would take you back ? 

Lieutenant HenuerseperK. That’s right. 

Mr. Bonin. After they were done, around 6 o’cloek in the morning. 
with you, were you pe rmitted to slee por rest up / 

Lieutenant HeniersrerK. Yes. 

Mr. Bontn. You were? 

Lieutenant HeLuersrerkK. Yes, that’s right. but it was a question 
that the cell was so overly crowded that vou didn’t have enough place to 
sit down. The size of the cellar. I would say. was about 4 feet by & 
feet, something like that, and 16 of us were there. 

Mr. Bontn. Sixteen in each little cell 
54905—54——_7 
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Lieutenant He versrerk, That’s right. 

Mr. McTicve. Now, let me go back for a moment, Lieutenant. 
What was the date again of your arrest ? 

Lieutenant Heiv_ersrerK. The first time was—— 

Mr. McTi«ever. I’m talking about the second time now when you were 
arrested for a period of 2 weeks. 

Lieutenant He_iersperk. It was the 17th of January 1945. 

Mr. McTieve. 1945? 

Lieutenant HeiuersrerK. Then, after the—I’m sorry. That was 

February, not January. 

Mr. McTievr. February, 1945? 

Lieutenant Hetiersperk. That is right. 

Mr. McTieve. And you were held for a period of 2 weeks? 

Lieutenant HeiiersperkK. That’s right. 

Mr. McTievr. Now, after the period of 2 weeks, and you have just 
described this in your testimony, the tortures and beatings that you 
were the subject of along with other well-known militar y leaders in the 
underground army, what happened to you then ¢ 

Lieutenant Hetiersrperk. Afterward they transported us to a 
provisorial concentration camp in Rembertow, R-e-m-b-e-r-t-o-w, close 
to Warsaw. There were about 1,500 of us in this prison, a mixture 
Poles and civilian Germans, you know. And after about 10 days 
in this concentration camp, 1,400 of us were destined to deportation, 
the mixture of Poles and civilian Germans. 

Mr. McTievur. Were you deported from there to Siberia ? 

Lieutenant HeLtersperK. That’s right. 

Mr. McTieve. In the meantime, what was happening to your 
wife? 

Lieutenant Heiversrerk. She finally learned that I was in that 
concentration camp in Rembertow and she came. She was there 
three times bringing me packages and a medical kit, you know, about 
which I would like to say a few words afterward. 

Mr. McTievr. Did she know when you were deported to Siberia ? 

Lieutenant HetiersrerK. She had some information, but not from 
the officials, because we didn’t know that we will be deported to Siberia. 
The rumors were that we will be transported to some special concentra- 
tion camp only for the soldiers of the home army. This concentration 

camp was to be somewhere close to Lublin in Poland, and we hoped that 
we will be transported there, not to Russia. 

Mr. McTieaur. Now, when we re you de ported toSiberia? What was 
the date? 

Lieutenant HeLuersrerK. The date was—I don’t remember exactly. 
but it was about the 20th of March 1945. , 

Mr. McTievur. Were there hundreds of others, or thousands of others 
deporte d with vou ¢ 

Lieutenant HeiersrerK. 1,400 of us were deported, men and wo- 
men. We were loaded to boxcars, small boxcars, 55 persons in the one 
car. We were so crowded that we couldn’t sit at once. We traveled 
30 days east. During the 30 days’ voyage 18 people in our car died. 
Concerning these dead people, it was quite a significant story concern- 
ing the Russ‘an cultural ideas, you know, that in the ca ir of the com 
mander of the tr: ansport traveled a very attractive nurse about 25 
years or When the train stopped in the morning, she always passed 
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closed doors how many are dead. After 5 days of our voyage we had 
3 dead in our car. When we reported to her that we have 3 dead, we 
hear her answer, “Oh, it is not good. We will wait.” At first, we 
didn’t know what she meant. After 8 d: ays, we had already 5 corpses 
in our car. When we reported to her that we have 8, we hear her bell- 
like voice, “That is good for you.” Andshe ordered the guards to open 
the door and we unloaded these 5 corpses to special morgue cars that 
traveled together in this transport ; two cars at the end of the transport 
were listed for the corpses. We learned afterwards that the minimum 
amount of dead that she would bother to give orders to the guards to 
open the car and load was 5. That was the minimum amount of dead 
in the car to open. 

Mr. McTieur. Now, after a trip of 30 days, you finally arrived at 
this slave labor camp in Siberia ; is that correct ¢ 

Lieutenant Hettersrerk. That’s right; in the penal region of 
Sowswa, northeast of Ural Mountains. It is the region of hundreds 
and hundreds of concentration camps. Our main work there was 
in the forests. That is like in a jungle, you know. It is cutting wood. 
The first concentration camp where I was, was Koczaj 2. That is 
K-o-c-z-a-j, 2. During almost 3 years that I was in Siberia, I was all 
the time in such concentration camps. They just sent us from one 
concentration camp to the other where they needed hard labor, cutting 
timber, mining and so on. In mine camps we mined soft coal. It is 
quite significant, for instance, that I would like to mention the condi 
tions of mining this coal. We were obliged to descend, for instance, 
to our work about 170 meters on wooden ladders. Our prescribed 
amount of work in the mines were two and a half cubic meters of coal] 
to dig per person. It is about 70 cubic yards. I must add that the 
women were obliged to dig also about 70 cubic feet of coal. Our only 
tools that we had were a shovel and a pick. I mentioned about the 
categories. I should mention that immediately when we were closed 
in the concentration ¢ amp, we were divided in four categories of work, 
depending on our outside physical looks, you know. We were physi- 
cally exhausted after the voyage. Almost everyone of us got the first 
category. The first category was the category that was obliged to 
fulfill 100 percent of prescribed work—for instance, the 70 cubic feet 
of coal. The second category, 80; the third, 70; the fourth, 50 percent 
of prescribed work. W ell, as I mentioned, the women were obliged to 
fulfill the same amount of work. This prescribed norm for a healthy, 
good, fat worker would be almost impossible to fulfill, but our humant- 
tarian educators knew very well how to handle this situation. When 
someone of us, men or women, were not able to dig the 70 cubic feet 
of coal, he was immediately sent to the office where they checked what 
we did. When someone of us, no difference man or woman, did not 
fulfill the prescribed amount of work, he was sentenced to spend 
from 3 to 10 nights, only nights, in the so-called camp jail. 

This camp jail was in three camps where I was. The camp jail was 
a special building outside the stockade of the concentration camp, 
divided in small cells, about 3 feet by 5 feet, where one was obliged 
to stand the whole night from 3 to 10 nights in the knee-deep mud 
without the possibility of sitting or lying. They could sit or he 
in this mud, you know. So all of us who got this sentence, it was 
really a big relief ts the morning when the guards came and took 
us back to work. Lue ‘ky were those people that got the sentence in 
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summer because almost without any exception, when somebody got 
their sentence in winter, it was almost identical with the death sentence 
because they brought him the next day unconscious to the barracks, and 
almost without any exception every one of these unfortunate fellows 
died. I must add that before entering this camp jail they took alt 
clothing, leaving only underwear. There was no heating whatsoever. 
Besides this punishment, their daily quota of bread and food was cut 
down. 

Mr. McTieur. Did there come a time while you were here in this 
concentration camp that you actually went blind? 

Lieutenant Hetiersprrk. It was my fortune and misfortune be 
cause, without any exaggeration, I lost in Siberia one eye that saved 
my life. Automatically, they pushed me from the first category to 
he fourth category and I was obliged to fulfill not 100 percent of 
prescribed amount of work, but only 50 percent. How it happened, it 
was in 1945—I think it was in .June—there was an inspection in our 
barracks. One of the soldiers, he didn’t like the way I cleaned the 
barrack and he hit me. I fell there and scratched myself slightly on 
the back, but it was so filthy dirty there, that any small scratch pro- 
voked very serious cases of infection and that’s what happened with 
me. I was 4 months completely blind. 

It was quite significant how they treated us. When I was lying there 
in the barracks about 2 months, one of my colleagues that was also 
lying sick in this barracks, told me that the commander of the concen- 
tration camp, Captain Siemionow, S-i-e-m-i-o-n-o-w, came to the bar 
racks to make an inspection. I must add, that before coming to the 
concentration camp, they took from us everything. They cleaned 
our pockets completely, including this medical kit where I had a cou 
ple of antiseptic pills, et cetera, and they told me that they will give 
me back the things, and when this Captain Siemionow was inspecting 
the barracks I asked him to give orders to give me a couple of these 
antiseptic pills that will break this awful infection I had, and I hear 
the significant voice of his—excuse me the words that I will use—“ You 
dirty son of a bitch. You don’t need any medicants. You will die like 
a dog.” Well, I didn’t die. His answer is significant how they treated 
us there—it was the general attitude of the MVD. 

Mr. McTicun. Were you able to use any of the drugs that your wife 
had the foresight—— 

Lieutenant HeLtiersPperkK. No. They didn’t give me anything. The 
nurse, so-called nurse, that was in the concentration camp was also one 
of the prisoners, but a Russian. She refused to give me even water 
you know, to wash myself because her theory and the other soldiers’ 
theory was that if I wash myself, it will spray the disease. 

Mr, McTievur. During the period that you were blind, what kind 
of duties were you assigned to? 

Lieutenant HetiersrerK. Nothing. I had a very high fever. My 
head was swollen. 

Mr. McTicur. But after the 4 months, your sight gradually began 
to restore itself ? 


Lieutenant Hetiersrerk. Only in one eye; only in my niget eye. 
Mr. McTiavur. Lieutenant, how long did you spend, ¢ * how long 


were you confined in this slave labor camp in Siberia? 
Lieutenant HeriersperK. Till December 1947. 
Mr. McTicur. That was from 
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HeiiersPperK. From March 1945. So it is almost 2 
yut 10 months. 

1k. Now, what happened whereby you were able to 
elease ? 

H[eLLERSPERK. It is a question we asked ourself, very 


often. The only explanation was that since so many thousands of 
us were arrested, soldiers of the home army, our families flooded the 
Warsaw government with letters concerning our whereabouts. you 


know, “What 
wives that w 
Why don't \ 
ment, only { 
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happened to our husbands, fathers, mothers, daughters, 
ere deported to Russia ? Why don’t they come back ¢ 
ou do something?” Then finally the Warsaw gover 

O quiet Polish opinion, sent their Prime Minister to 
e spring of 1947, and we are almost sure that, during this 
wed that the remnants of us be sent back. After 8 days’ 


travel we reached the Polish border. 
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UE. Now, when you returned to your home in Poland, 
e still there / 
HetiersperkK. No. She left Poland in December 1945 


uk. And came to the United States? 

HevversPperK. In January 1946. 

uk. To Wilkes-Barre ? 

HetierseerK. That’s right. 

iL EK, Now, when cid you manage to get to the | nited 
ing your return ¢ 

HettersperkK. I landed at LaGuardia the 8th of Sep 


cg. Are you a citizen of the United States now? 
Hentersrerk. That’s right. 


uk. I don't have anv further (| iestions, Mr. Chairman. 
. During the course of your incarceration did you have 
¢ Did you at any time have a trial? 


HIeLLERSPERK. No. We didn't have any. We had o1 \ 


these investigations, the tortures, but they didn’t tell us why we were 
sentenced. There was no trial. 
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And, of course, it was the il method of piling 65, 

i small cattle car—— 

Hev_verseerk. That’s right. 

And without any facilities whatsoever for the cor 

ie people in that ear ¢ 

Henierseperk. That’s right. 

. And it took you 30 days — 

HLeLLerseperk. 30 days. 

. Before you finally 

it of the cars ? 
HELLERSPERK. That’s right. From the whole 1.400 

t were transported, 417 died. 

. 417 died? 

Heiiersrerk. 417 died. In our car, 18. 

And in your car alone, 18. Were women and childre: 
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HeLLERSPERK. They were in separate boxcars. 
. They were in separate boxcars ? 
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Lieutenant HeLtiersPerK. They brought 1 gallon of water per day, 
for 55 persons. 

Mr. Bonn. Now, that was the the treatment that they gave you 
after you were helping them to free themselves—— 

Lieutenant HeLtiersperK. That’s right. 

Mr. Bonin. And also to defeat the Nazis? 

Lieutenant HetiersrerK. That’s right. We even helped the Rus- 
sian soldiers during the fall, 1944, after the Warsaw Uprising, you 
know. We had in our vicinity in the woods. We helped them—the 
Russian parachutists. 

Mr. Bontn. You were helping the Russians— 

Lieutenant HeLuersrerK. That’s right. 

Mr. Bontn. And then in turn they turned around—— 

Lieutenant Hettersperk. That’s right. 

Mr. Bonin. And they arrested you; they sent you off to concen- 
tration camps; they interrogated you, and hundreds died as a result of 
treachery / 

Lieutenant HetiersrerK. That was in their politics, to liquidate 
everybody that was patriotic. They were trying to liquidate us. They 
knew that we soldiers, patriots, soldiers of the Home Army, would 
fight for Poland in any circumstances. That was enough for the Rus- 
sians to liquidate us. The same thing they did in the Warsaw Upris- 
ing; the same thing in the Katyn murders. That same thing, the 
liquidation of the best elements of the nation. 

Mr. Bonty. Which is a part of the Communist philosophy to get 
rid of the different classes in society 

Lieutenant HeLiersperK. That’s right. 

Mr. Bonrn. And reduce them to what they want to make out of 
them ¢ 

Lieutenant Hettersrerk. That’s right. 

Mr. Bontry. Lieutenant, I understood you to say that at one time 
you were in the Consular Service? 

Lieutenant HELLERSPERK. I was commercial attaché in Chicago—— 

Mr. Bonin. In Chicago? 

Lieutenant HeLitersrerK. And in France 7 years, and afterward in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Bonrn. And that, of course, was during the administration of 
a free and independent Poland ? 

Lieutenant HeLiersperk. That’s right. 

Mr. Bonry. Now, you recall the Polish Government, from 1948 on, 
had consular offices here in the United States and it was sometime last 
year that the United States Government closed all those consular 
offices. 

Lieutenant Hetiersrerk. That’s right. 

Mr. Bony. In your opinion, and knowing what the Communists 
do and how they plan things, do you think they were really repre- 
senting the consular service, or, as it has been developed in numerous 
instances, that the embassies and the consular offices are actually 
espionage agents for the Russians here and in other countries of the 
world ? 

Lieutenant HrturrsperK. That is my idea. It is not my way and 
my right to eriticize, but the same thing, I think, should be started 
with the Russian Embassies, you know. The Russian Embassies and 
the Russian consular services, are nothing else but espionage agents. 
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Mr. Bonin. In other words, you believe just is a lot of the Mem 
bers of Congress and most of the members of this committee believe, 
that it would be a wise thing to sever diplomatic and trade re lations 
with them; and, have no Russian Embassy, have no other Iron Curtain 
country embassies or consular offices, so that they couldn’t carry on 
their espionage work in the countries that are still free in the world ? 

Lieutenant Hectersrerk. That’s right. It was quite significant, 
for instance, that during the avene pees in Wlochy when they 
learned that I was commercial attache in Chicago they asked: “Who 
was your agent? How many agents did you have? What do you 
mean agents? Ah, we know that you had plenty of agents spying 
on us and spying on everybody.” And my answer was, “I don’t know 
about your Russian foreign representatives, but | was commer ial 
attache, and my only work was with the American importers. I 
didn’t know that your consular services and your embassies do other 
work.” For that answer | got some good blow S. 

Mr. Bonin. Therefore, by implication, they admitted they had 
agents operating in all the consular and embassy offices because they 
were asking you-— 

Lieutenant Hetierseerk. How many spies 

Mr. Bonty. How many spies and agents ? 

Lieutenant Hetiersperk. “How many spies? Who was working 
for me in Chicago?” Yes. 

Mr. Bonry. Well, I am inclined to believe exactly that, and I have 
been of that opinion for a long time; that they have been operating 
here to spread subversive activities, to step up espionage work and 
to help to get the information concerning secret matters out of the 
free countries of the world and back to them. Just as Lieutenant 
Jazwinski testified yesterday that they had the plans, the specifica- 
tions of a plane before it was even off the production line here in the 
United States. And it is only through those offices that they are able 
to maintain this espionage system in our own country. 

Lieutenant HeLLerseerkK. Without a doubt. 

Mr. Bontrn. Congressman Feighan. 

Mr. FreienHan. Lieutenant He He rsperk, 1 would just like to ask you 
one question. You mentioned that the Russian Communists attempt 
to kill or liquidate in some fashion or other every Pole who has the 
nationalistic spirit to fight for God and country for a free and in- 
dependent Poland ? 

Lieutenant HetiersperK. That's right. They would like to do it. 

Mr. FereHan. Yes. They are attempting to? 

Lieutenant He_tersperK. That’s right. 

Mr. FricHan. I would like to ask you, what spirit did you find 
within the minds of the people of Pol: und u on your return to Poland 
after your incarceration in the camps in Siberia 

Lieutenant HetiersperkK. I am sure 98 perce nt of the Polish popu- 
lation is highly patriotic. That is without any doubt. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. In other words, that spirit of freedom, liberty for 
which the Polish people have been noted throughout their entire his- 
tory still burns within their hearts and minds with a fervor that never 
will be put out? 

Lieutenant HeLLersPerK. That’s right. 

Mr. Feienan. Thank you. 
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Mr. Bontx. Thank you very much, lieutenant. 

Mr. McTieur. Miss M: ary Kizis. 

Mr. Bonn. You were only sworn as an interpreter; weren't you? 

Miss Kizis. Yes. 

Mr. Bontn. Raise your right hand. Do you solemnly swear that 
vou will give true answers to all questions asked of you pertaining to 
the investig: woe of this committee, so help > you God? 

Miss Kzuzts. I do. 

Mr. Bontn. Be seated. 


TESTIMONY OF MISS MARY KIZIS 


Mr. McTievr. Will you state your full name for the record, please ? 

Miss Kizts. Mary M. K-i-z-i-s. 

Mr. McTiavr. Where are you residing? 

Miss Kizis. New York City. 

Mr. McTievur. And what is vour present position ? 

Miss Kizts. Director of the Lithuanian Information Center. 

Mr. McTicuet. Mr. ( ‘hairman, Miss Kizis, as Director of th e Lithu- 
anian Information Center, is here yy ay to present a series of state 
ments which have been executed by Lithuanians with respect to the 
Communist takeover and o cupation of Lithuania by the Communists. 
The statements that it has in her possession have been screened and 
thoroughly examined | \ the committee. They were presented sub 
sequent to our hearings in Chicago. At that time we didn’t have 
the time to go over these statements and admit them at the Chicago 
hearings. They run the gamut from testimonies on the false elections 
to deportations, from tortures to killings, and from the fraud that was 
practiced on Lithuania to present-day conditions in Lithuania under 
the Communists. 

Miss Kizis. have you those documents in your possession 

Miss Kizis. Yes: I have. May I also make a little statement ? 

Mr. McTievr. Surely. 

Miss Kizis. In the name of the Lithuanian American Council whose 
president, Mr. Leonard Simutis, was here this morning, I respectfully 
request yout committee to incorporate in the record of this committee 
these important documents, which include depositions of eve witnesses, 
} hotostats of the original documents. Soviet decrees, et cetera, show- 
Ing the abolition of the old order and the introduction of the new 
Soviet order in Lithuania; together with that, here is also a lst of 
deportees from Lithuania during the Soviet occupation in 1941. This 
list numbers 18,580 deportees. 

Mr. McTievr. In connection with your statement, Miss Kizis, re- 
garding the number of deportees from Lithuania, what is the source 
of your information ? 

Miss Kizis. These names were supplied by relatives and friends in 
Lithuania and were collected by the Lithuanian Red Cross. This is 
not a complete list. This list here has a table showing deportations 
from Lithuania for. during 1 week, from June 15 to June 22. inclu 

ve. It shows—— 

Mr. McTieur. What year is that, please / 

Miss Kizts. 1941. It shows that 871 freight cars were sent out of 
Lithuania containing about 30,425 deportees. 
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Mr. McTieur. Is there any more detail with respect to the 30,00 


deportees ¢ For example, are there | lis r lading’ \ cit be 
the cars ¢ 

Miss Kizis. Yes. It gives the number of freig irs for « 
It gives the approximate number oF Geportees Tor each freight car, 
and the bill of lading, a cl ilso the clest ul git » railroad st Ol, O! 
region where they were deported. 

Mr. McTiceur. This > InTormatlol LSS¢ ed the Lithuanian 


Red Cross 4 

Miss Krzis. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Made available to the Lithuanian M 

Miss Kizis. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Did the organizatio vou represent 
operate in this study? 

Miss Kizts. As I said before this list was prepared by the Lithu 
anian Red Cross, 1n Lithuania, reedited by the Lithuanian Consulate 
General in New York in cooperation with the Lithuanian Legation in 
Washington. 

Mr. McTieur. Now. does that list wh vou have in front of you 
list individually the 18,000 people who were deported—— 

Miss Kizis. Yes. 

Mr. McTtat E. With addresses / 

Miss Kiuzis. It lists them bv name, age. and address. 

Mr. McTieur. Mr. Chairman, if there a © objections, may I] 
move that the list of deportees which Miss Kizis has just testified to be 
marked for identification as “Wilkes-Barre Exhibit No. 2." and made 
a part of the record / 

Mr. Bontyn. | would like to ask one question pertaining to these 
documents that are being submitted as a part of the record. The 
Lithuanian people have never had an opportunity to present these 
statements to any Government agency so that it could be incon porate 
in a permanent record ; has it / 

Miss Kizts. No. ‘This is the first time. 

Mr. Bontyn. This is the first time. Therefore, without any obtec- 
tion, we will accept it as a part of the record in this case and mark it 
“Wilkes-Barre Exhibit No. 3.” 

Mr. McTieur. That’s with reference, Mr. Chairman, to the list of 
deportees. Now, I want to go a step further with reference to the 
series of statements which Miss Kizis is presenting here today. How 
many statements are you submitting here today, Miss Kizis, for the 
record ¢ 

Miss Kiuzts. That is difficult to state, as I didn’t count them, but we 
subdivided the subjects into 17—beginning with the takeover of 
Lithuania on through the process. 

Mr. McTievur. Mr. Chairman, if there are no objections, may I 
suggest that the series of statements which Miss Kizis has presented 
here today be marked for identification as “Committee Exhibits 1 
Through 17.” 

Mr. Bonin. Without objection, it’s so ordered. 

Mr. McTieur. Thank you, Miss Kizis. 

Mr. Paulauskas. 

Mr. McTicur. Mr. Paulauskas, can you testify in English? 
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Mr. PautausKkas. No, I cannot testify in English. 

Mr. Kamaravuskas. The witness desires an interpreter. 

Mr. Bonry. Raise your right hand. (Mr. Victor Kamarauskas 
raises his right hand to be sworn). Do you solemnly swear that you 
will properly interpret from English into Lithuanian and from 
Lithuanian into English, so help you God ? 


TESTIMONY OF VYTAUTAS PAULAUSKAS (through interpreter) 


Mr. Kamaravskas. I will, s 

Mr. Bonrn. Now, I will give the oath to the witness. Mr. Paulau- 
skas, do you solemnly swear that you will true answers make to all 
questions asked of you pertaining to this investigation, so help you 
od. 

Mr. Pavutauskas. I will. 

Mr. Bontn. Proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. McTicvur. Your full name is Vytautas, V-y-t-a-u-t-a-s, Paula- 
uskas, spelled P-a-u-l-a-u-s-k-a-s; is that correct ? 

Mr. Pavutavuskas. That is correct. 

Mr. McTicur. And you are presently residing at 1830 High Street, 
Plymouth, Pa. ? 

Mr. Pautavuskas. That is correct. 

Mr. McTicur. Now, I understand you were born in Lithuania in 
1913? ; 

Mr. PavutausKas. That’s correct. 

Mr. McTicur. After you finished your education in Lithuania in 
1932, I understand that you worked as a storekeeper. 

Mr. PautavusKas. That’s correct. 

Mr. McTievr. That you were part owner of this store? 

Mr. PavunausKas. That is correct. 

Mr. McTievr. And that you continued in this capacity until the 
Communists arrived in 1939; is that correct ? 

Mr. Pavu.avuskas. I was the owner of this store up until 1940, the 
time the Communists came. 

Mr. McTicur. After the Communists occupied Lithuania, did they 
take your store away from you? 

Mr. PavtavusKas. About 5 months after the occupation by the 
Communists. 

Mr. McTieur. Why did they take your small store? 

Mr. Pavrauskas. All persons that were not inclined to commu- 
nism, lost their properties or whatever they had. 

Mr. McTieve. After they took your store away from you, what 
kind of work were you required to do then? 

Mr. Pavtauskas. I was working in a plant where they were making 
bricks. 

Mr. McTicver. Were you working as a laborer ? 

Mr. Pavutauskas. As a common laborer. 

Mr. McTieve. While you were so employed, did the Communists 
attempt at any time to persuade you to spy on your fellow workmen 
and on your friends, your relatives? 

Mr. Paunauskas. Yes. They tried to do that. 

Mr. MeTiave. Did you do it? 

Mr. Pavunauskas. No. I didn’t do that. It is for this reason they 
had me in custody. : 
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Mr. McTievr. When did they put you in jail or in custody ! 

Mr. PavutausKas. Around the 1 bth day of April 1941. 

Mr. McTievr. How long were you kept in jail‘ 

Mr. PauLauskas. Two months pr ior to the occupat ion by the Ger- 
mans of Lithuania, and after that the civilians and people of Lith- 
uania freed me. 

Mr. McTievur. While you were in jail during this 2 months’ period, 
did they beat you and torture you in an effort to persuade you to 
become a Spy é 

Mr. Pautauskas. Yes. I was called on three occasions to testify 
against my friends. 

Mr. McTrevr. Did you! 

Mr. Pautauskas. I did not. 

Mr. McTieur. Were you beaten during youl period of imeareera 
tion / 

Mr. Pavtauskas. Every investigation, every time that they had me 
for investigation and for examination, I was beat up. 

Mr. McTieur. You've testified here that you were released when 
the Germans occupied Lithuania; is that correct / 

Mr. PautausKkas. That’s correct. 

Mr. McTieur. After the Communists were driven out of Lithuania 
and following your release from prison, did you get your store back? 

Mr. Paunauskas. Yes, I received it back, but very few articles 
were left. 

Mr. McTigue. And did you continue to run your store then until 
the Communists again occupied Lithuania in 1944? 

Mr. Pactauskas. No, I didn’t wait that lone. I left because when 
the Communists started coming back again toward Lithuania I left 
Lithuania. 

Mr. McTievur. When did you leave Lithuania ? 

Mr. Pavutauskas. On the 12th day of October 1944. 

Mr. McTieur. Where did you go ¢ 

Mr. Paunauskas. I went to Poland, but Poland was under German 
occupation. 

Mr. McTieur. Did you eventually flee into Germany ¢ 

Mr. Pavuauskas. Yes. From Germ: uny I went to France. 

Mr. McTievr. When did you come to the United States? 

Mr. Pavutauskas. On the 7th day of May 1952 

Mr. McTievur. Were you admitted into the United States under the 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948? 

Mr. Pavcnauskas. I came from France into the United States as a 
Lithuanian citizen and I paid my fare. 

Mr. McTicur. Was that in 1952? 

Mr. Pavu.auskas. 1952. 

Mr. McTieur. Did you come under the Lithuanian quota ? 

Mr. Pautauskas. Under the Lithuanian quota. 

Mr. McTieur. What is your present employment ? 

Mr. PavtausKas. At the present time I am employed in the mines, 
as a miner. 

Mr. McTiaur. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Bontn. Congressman Feighan. 

Mr. Freiaunan. Mr. Paulauskas, what kind of a store did vou have 
in Lithuania ?¢ 
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Mr. Pautauskas. Well, it is a very small store. I had products 
like groceries, literature, magazines and newspapers, and some books. 

Mr. Friguan. Did you get any money or compensation for your 
store when it was taken over from you? 

Mr. PautausKkas. I did not receive a cent. I was threatened that 
I shouldn’t even look for anything. In other words, “Don’t look for 
compensation.” 

Mr. Friegnan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Pautauskas. You are welcome. 

Mr. Bonin. Just a minute. Did anybody else operate the store 
after you were forced to give it up? 

Mr. Pautauskas. My store was already joined with a store that a 
Communist ran, a bigger store, and some young boys, maybe 16, 17, 
they were workers there, but under communistic supervision. 

Mr. Bonin. In other words, some commissar for the stores in that 
town took all the stores over, including yours ? 

Mr. Pautauskas. That’s right. 

Mr. Bonin. Well, I have no further questions, and I wish to thank 
you very much for your testinfony here. It has been very helpful for 
recommendations which we will eventually make to the Congress of 
the United States. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Pauntauskas. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bonty. Thank you. 

Mr. McTieur. There are no further witnesses for the subcommittee, 
Mr. Chairman. That is all. 

Mr. Bonin. This will conclude our hearings here in Wilkes-Barre. 
The committee will move on to other cities where it will continue 
hearings into other nationalities and other nations that have been 
subjugated by the Russian Communist form of government; hearings 
that clearly indicate the ruthless atrocities that Russia is committing 
in order to exterminate the nationalities of individual people and 
nations. 

[ wish at this time to express our appreciation to the press, to the 
radio, and to the television stations. 

[ wish to express our appreciation to the officials who helped the 
committee, and, in partic ular, to the county officials and to Judge 
William Valentine who made this courtroom available to this com- 
mittee. We have found that the people in Wyoming Valley have been 
very cooperative, and we wish to make it a part of the record in express- 
ing our appreciation on behalf of the entire committee. 

I also wish to make it a part of the record that we have discovered 
throughout our hearings that the pattern is the same and is identical 
in all the nations that were taken over by the Russians. It is applica- 
ble to such countries as Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia; and, as we heard this morning from 
Father McGinn, the same type of torture, the same type of concentra- 
tion camps, the same type of deprivation of freedom of speech, of 
liberty and of religion—the pattern is identical regardless of where it 
may take place. 

We had hearings just this week in Washington in which Congress- 
man Feighan from Cleveland, Ohio, participated to show that the 
same pattern was formulated in Guatemala. Fortunately, however. 
the Communist form of government in Guatemala was forced out and 
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we now have a good, representative democratic form of government 
back in that country. 

It is tragic that these people should be suffering under the iron heel 
of communism today, but it is a sincere hope that the work of this 
committee will awaken the minds and the hearts of all freedom-loving 
people throughout the world, that we may once again see all these 
nations free and independent and that they may live according to the 
dictates of their own conscience. 

That is all. 

(The Wilkes-Barre hearings concluded at 4 p. m., Friday, Octobe1 
1, 1954. ) 





INVESTIGATION OF COMMUNIST TAKEOVER AND OCCU- 
PATION OF POLAND, LITHUANIA, AND SLOVAKIA 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1954 


Hovusk or REPRESENTATIVES, House SELEcT CoMMITTEER 
To InvesticATe ComMMUNIST AGGRESSION 
AND THE ForcED INCORPORATION OF THE 
Batic States Into THe U.S.S. R., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:20 a. m., in the 
county courthouse, Hon. Charles J. Kersten, chairman, presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Kersten, Hillings, Machrowicz, and Feighan. 

Also present: James T. McTigue, committee counsel. 

Mr. Kersten. The hearings will come to order. 

This is a continuation of a series of hearings of the House Com- 
mittee on Communist Aggression. The committee has recently held 
hearings in Chicago earlier this week and last week in New York. 

Congressman Hillings has been conducting hearings in California 
and in Washington within the last several days. 

Hearings have been held in other cities of the United States, and 
prior to that, hearings were held in Europe and also in the United 
states. 


In the hearings in the several cities in the United States, witnesses 
who lived in the vicinity of the area have told stories of their expe 
riences of living under the Communists. Witnesses who are now 


citizens or residents of the United States who have come from various 
Communist-dominated countries, whose stories might otherwise be 
lost and unavailable in disseminating the truth of what it means to 
live under the Reds. 

With us this morning—and we are very happy to welcome here to 
Milwaukee—are Congressman Pat Hillings, of California; Congress- 
man Thaddeus Machrowicz, of Michigan; and Congressman Michael 
Feighan, of Ohio. 

I talked with Congressman Alvin Bentley, of Michigan, and he 
will be with us tomorrow morning. 

As is apparent, the hearings are being recorded over the facilities 
of the Voice of America and Radio Free Europe, and the stories of 
these witnesses, who have experienced life under the Reds and know 
the truth of what it means, are being recorded as they testify, and 
within a matter of hours will be beamed behind the Iron Curtain. 

The experience of this committee has been that these first-hand 
stories, telling the truth of Red occupation, and the suffering of the 
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people in these captive nations, have caused a great deal of embar- 
rassment and difficulties for the Red governments. This is so much so, 
that a number of Communist broadeasts have been made in the several 
countries apparently trying to explain away the force and power of 
the testimony of these witnesses. 

As would be natural in such cases of Red broadcasts, this committee 
has been greatly vilified by the Communist radios in the Communist 
dominated countries in an attempt to discredit, in the eyes of the suf 
fering people, the testimony of the witnesses before our committee. 

AsIs ay, that is pe fe etly natural. That is to bee xpected, in view 
of the nature of the Communist governments which the evidence has 
geile Imingly shown, as well as other facts apparent in current 
world affairs, that these Red governments are the enemies of the 
people over whom they rule. 

Mr. Counsel, will you call the first witness, please ? 

Mr. McTicur. The first witness, Mr. Chairman, is Dr. Bela Kovrig. 

Mr. Kersren. You do solemnly swear that you will tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 


TESTIMONY OF DR. BELA KOVRIG 


Dr. Kovria. I do. 

Mr. McTieur. Your full name is Dr. Bela Kovrig? 

Dr. Kovrie. That is right. 

Mr. McTievr. And you are associate professor of sociology at 
Marquette University ? 

Dr. Kovric. That is right. 

Mr. McTieur. What is your addresse ? 

Dr. Kovrig. 2009 North Prospect Avenue, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

Mr. McTieur. Where were you born 4 

Dr. Kovrie. Budapest, 1900. 

Mr. McTtevr. Did you spend all your time in Hungary up until 
the time you left the country ? 

Dr. Kovric. Yes; most of my time, except while I was continuing 
my studies in Paris and Berlin and made several tours in Europe. 

Mr. McTieve. When did you leave Hungary, Doctor? 

Dr. Kovrte. October 15 to 16. 1948. 

Mr. McTicur. When did you emigrate to the United States? 

Dr. Kovria. November 22, 1949. 

Mr. McTicvr. Did you emigrate under the Displaced Persons Act 
of 1948 / 

Dr. Kovric. Not quite, Since asa university professor, I was above 
quota admitted. 

Mr. McTicur. In 1943 were you president of the Franz Joseph 
Royal Hungarian University ? 

Dr. Kovric. In Kolozsvar, in 1942-43. 

Mr. McTicur. How long did you occupy that position as president 
of the university ? 

’. Kovria. Each university professor over there is rector presi 
dent—only for a single year. Then the following year they are—that 
stosay, I was prorector in 1943-44. , 

Mr. McTievur. In 1943, while you were president of the — rsity, 
in that same year, did you also become the president of the Catholic 
Socialist movement of Hungary ? 
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Dr. Kovrie. In August 1943. 

Mr. McTicue. What kind of movement was that, and what was the 
program of the movement ? 

Dr. Kovric. Prime Minister Count Paul Teleki assigned to me 
1939 the task to esti ablish a ‘atihees cooper ation between all t he more 
important Christian voluntary associations and movements, which, 
heretofore, individually fought against the menacing nazification of 
Hung rarian C ‘ulture and socie ty. His choice fell on me because ot niy 
books and articles which severely criticized the social ideologies and 
policies of the various totalitarian regimes and also on account of 
my close relations with the Catholic hierarchy and the leaders of sev- 
eral Catholic organizations. Actually a wide national social move 
ment grew out of the ever close—though informal—cooperation of 
these associations and movements. The Catholic hierarchy and two 
prominent Calvinist and Lutheran bishops gave full support to this 
anti-Nazil movement, the actual leader of which was Premier Telek 
himself. Inthe delicate and ever-ageravating situation of the country 
the Prime Minister had to conceal his actual leadership, and the very 
fact that he, with Government funds and other means, heavily sup 
ported a nationwide movement whose single papery was the annihila 
tion of the prestige of the ideology and regime of a vovernment, ' e., 
Hitler’s government with which Hungary—vw ily nilly—officially, 
formally was on friendly terms. Premier Teleki was a university 
professor. After my appointment to a full professorship he asked 
me to head the departme nts of social policy and national policy of 
the Prime Minister’s Office—the Hungarian White House—with the 
purpose that these unified departments should act as headquarters of 
the Government’s, correctly of the Prime Minister’s and his Interior 
Minister’s—Francis Keresztes Fischer—antinational, socialistic, social 
and cultural activities. respectively of the aforementioned movement. 
All state funds in the support of that anti-Nazi movement were dis 


tributed through my department and a continuous public opinion re 
search was performed by us in order to identify the weaknesses and 


vulnerabilities of the society to nazism. 

When the Reichswehr in April 4, 1941, invaded Hungary to attack 
Yugoslavia also through Hungarian territory, Premier Teleki com 
mitted suicide as a final act of protest against the flagrant injury of 
Hungarian sovereignty and a conspicuous signal to the West that 
further governmental actions are not of a sovereign nation. Until the 
German troops reached Budapest, with the consent of two aides of the 
late Premier Teleki, I cared for the burning in my office of all the docu 
ments which, in Nazi-German eyes would have proven Teleki’s “guilt” 
in “fomenting hatred and contempt against the friendly German 
Government.” 

After Teleki’s death I resigned from my "Hung rarian White House’ 
post and together with m: my followers of the Teleki-line we tried t 
continue—without any governmental suppor the life and activity of 
the anti-Nazi soc lt al coalition. In 1943 the leaders of the Cathol ( 
member-associations of Teleki’s aforementioned movement and other 

Catholic intellectuals realized that at the final stage of the war a well 
aan movement has to face the oncoming tragic events and a loose. 
informal coalition which existed would be utterly inadequate to cope 
with the tasks which the anti-totalitarian forces will have to assume in 
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the early future. Since it was soon found out that in such a watertight 
unitary organization only those member-associations and movements 
W ill smoothly cooperate W hich completely share the same sociocultural 
objectives, it was resolved to confine this league to Catholic partici 
pants and the formation of a Catholic Social Popular movement as a 
centralized superstructure of all those groups which once cooper: ated 
under Teleki’s clandestine direction. This was resolved in a very im 
pa ut meeting of the Christian life in Hungary held at the b‘ shop's 
istle in Gyoer under the chairmanship of Bishop Apor (later killed by 
Soviet Russian soldiers) in August 1943. In this secret meeting 
practically all those priests pi articipated who since then became mat 
tyrs or outstanding leaders in their country or have become known in 
the Western World, particularly in America, as some of the foremost 
representatives of Hungarian re atone to communism, 

If Congressman Bentley was present he would immediately recog 
nize the significance of the personalities who resolved the formation 
and joined the Catholic Social Popular movement in August 1943. 
Among these were, for example, the following personalities : Bishop 
(por, the later Cardinal Mindszenty: the head of th ie Catholic Action, 
Papal Notary Msgr. S. Mihalovies; Msgr. Bela Varga, later the first 
Speaker of the Parliament, now the president of the Hungarian Pe 
tional Committee in New ¥ ork, N. Y.. Father J. Kerkai, the leader of 
the Cat i ee movement (the Kalot), now in C aera nil 
Kran ) Prior Szales Kise (in Communist jail), Father J. Freesz 
the win of the ( Catholic indie iene Association (the en. 
later Cardinal Mindszenty’s general commissary for labor affairs (re 
cently died—as far as we know—in consequence of political poli 
duress): Msgr. J. Koezi-Horvath. Christian Socialist leader. now a 
an escapee president of the Union of Christian Democratic Parties of 
Kast Central Europe, New York, N. Y.,and many others, among them 
yours truly, 

Mir. Kersren. As you give us some of those more difficult names, 
Doctor, would you W rite them down and just take time enough so that 
the re porter w ill eet them ? 

Dr. Kovrie. Very well, sir. The unanimous decision of such and 
other important participants gave weight to the following resolu 
tions: (1) The Catholic Social Popular movement is established with 
the participation of all Catholic mass organizations—the Catholic 
rural movement, the Catholic Workingmen’s Association, the Chris 
tian Socialist trade unions, the Corporate Association of Hungarian 
Workers, to which later also various Catholic intellectual groups 
joined ; (2) the war may go on but the debacle of Hitler's military 
might isa fait accompli; (8) Hitler’s defeat opens the way to a recon- 
struction of the Hungarian political and social order on democratic 
und really “social” lines ; (4) the newly established Catholic Social 
‘opular movement is expected to mobilize the Catholic masses and 

gain the cooperation of other Christian groups in order to defend 
a natural human rights of all and the ecclesiastical freedoms during 
the following transitional stages of the historical changes and to 
issure through its organized social force that the reconstruction of 
the sociopolitical order should be accomplished on democratic line 
and according to the principles spelled out by the papal social encycli- 
cals. I was selected to lead this inclusive Catholic movement. Bishop 
Apor assumed the role of an ecclesiastical supervisor over the move 
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ment on behalf of the hierarchy. This was approved by Cardu 
Prince Primate Seredi, the predecessor of Cardinal Mindszenty, 
died of heart attack when the Red army invaded his seat, Esztergon 
the “Canterbury of Hungary.” 

Mr. McTieue. Let me ask you this, Doctor: After the . LZIS OK 
pied Hungary did the movement go underground or did it continue 
to operate in the open / 

Dr. Kovrie. Allow me just to finish Bishop Apor, who immediatel) 
after the Russian occupation was killed by Russian soldiers. 

Mr. McTieur. Mr. Chairman, we had evidence as to the killing 
of Bishop Apor at the committee hearings in Munich. I reeall that 
Miss Hunyadi testified concerning the bishop’s death. 

Mr. Kersten. As I recall, the testimony of the murder of Bishop 
Apor—he was at the time in the act of defending some women who 
were being attacked by the Russians; is that correct’ That 
recollection. 

Dr. Kovrieg. Should I venture a few words about it ¢ 

Mr. Kersten. If you can tell us very briefly. 

Dr. Kovrie. Yes. Right after the occupation of his city, (ryoer, 
most of the nuns, and many women, not only Catholic, escaped to the 
bishop’s castle at Gyor, but the Russian soldiers continued to perse 
cute them. 

The bishop, 6 feet 5 or 4 inches tall, stood before the Russ 
soldiers and barred their way to the women at the door of the shelter. 
IIe received a series of shots, immediately succumbed, and in 2 days 
died, just at Easter. 

Mr. McTicur. As a matter of fact, it seems to me that, as I recall 
previous testimony on this score, he was shot on Good Friday morning 

Dr. Kovrie. Yes; and Easter he died. 

Mr. McTievr. All right, Doctor. You were about—— 

Dr. Kovrig. To answer your question as to the movement's rol 
under the Nazi occupation. I have to stress that what in the bishop’s 
castle meeting was established was not a political party-like move 
ment. It was an ideological movement, a political educational move 
ment created for the purpose (a) to enlighten the Hungarian people 
of the changed historical situation, . undermine the prestige of t! 
Third Reich, a prestige supported by the Nazi propaganda in the 
country, and to (6) build up a public opinion in favor of the socio 
cultural reconstruction of the country on Christian democratic line 
and to (¢c) gather, mobilize the politically well-informed (¢ ‘atholi 
popular masses. But it was already at this meeting discussed that 
at an appropriate date a political party should be established to re pre 
sent formally and politically the program of the movement and ut) 
politically —~ social forces organized in the movement. 

After the Nazi-German occupation in March 1944, we, the leade rs 
of the movement, decided that the bo arrived to create a politica 
party asa political representation of the movement. For certain inner 
political tactical reasons a clear-cut division was applied: Bishop 
Apor’s close relative, Count Joseph Palify, was selected to form — 
lead the politic al party, while the movement itself, apart from th 
former, acted as the social mass basis of the political party. The re ™ \- 
tion between the two was similar to the British Labor Party’s relation 
to its main social mass basis, the trade-union movement. The indi- 
cated arrangement was necessary also because 


\ 


= 


lize 


many members (arch- 
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priests, priests, and laymen) were enthusiastic participants, even 
leaders in the movement, but never wanted to be a 7 of any 
political party. Under the Nazi-German occupation the Catholic 
Social Popular movement fully partic ipated 1 in the resistance move- 
ment. The party took the name Christian Democratic Popular Party, 
was personified by Count Palffy, its president, who represented it in 
the executive committee of the Hungarian front, the joint resistance 
movement of the democratic parties. The resistance activities of the 
movement and the party leadership consisted in a nationwide prop 
aganda for immediate armistice independently from Germany: con- 
vincing people of the futility of comiieatine the war: protecting, hid 
ing, supporting as far as possible, persecuted Jews; persuading people 
to remain in their homes and at their jobs, thus refusing to follow the 
German orders and the orders of Nazi-controlled Hungarian militar J 
authorities to evacuate certain cities and towns: inducing industrial 
workers to sabotage German orders to dismantle factories for remov- 
ing machinery to Germany. All this was done with the full consent 
of Prince Primate Cardinal Seredi, Bishop Apor, and the at that time 
only bishop, later, Cardinal Mindszenty. The first mentioned hope- 
fully gave the assurance that the country will be occupied by the mili- 
tary forces of Western powers, not by the Red army. All this was 
possible because (a) the German- Nazi occupational power was unin- 
formed about the fact that the Catholic mass organizations actually 
formed a single movement and their political representation partici- 
pated in the Hungarian front of the democratic parties; (6) the move- 
ment developed its own communication system through motorcyclist 
couriers; (¢) its leaflets were printed in a Catholic publishing estab- 
lishment exclusively by movement (Kalot) members and the trans- 
portation of the publications was performed exclusively by priest 
members. Consider, please, there was a movement into the member 
organizations of which were enrolled over 400,000 people. This was 
never before revealed because since Teleki’s times we had to reckon 
with a Nazi-German occupation of the country and we wanted to keep 
secret the actual strength of the social forces to prevent the suppres- 
sion of our Catholic mass organizations in the case of occupation. 

In order to support the essence of my aforementioned statements 
| think it is worthwhile to produce an original letter of Cardinal 
Mindzenty addressed to me. Each page is signed separately by him 
that nobody should doubt. Several people are living in America who 
know about this letter. Msgr. Bela Varga, for example. 

Mr. Kersten. Well, you, yourself, are familiar with the signature 
of Cardinal Mindszenty ? 

Dr. Kovric. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And you say it is his signature? 

Dr. Kovric. Yes: it is his signature, and others know this also. 

The committee will immediate ‘ly see why I am stressing the impor- 
tance of these events and the content of this letter. This is in order 
to show the absolute unfairness of the later behavior of the Soviet 
occupational power by which it ran counter to the Yalta agreement 
and its pledge made there and later at Potsdam. 

One part of Mindszenty’s letter is translated here into English, and 
the translation is validated by the provincial, the head of the Jesuit 
Province in Hungary at that time. 
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lL am going now to quote from the validated translation of 
Mindszenty’s letter: 

It cannot be a secret any longer that you have been the chief of the general 
staff in the spiritual-intellectual struggle against the adherents of the Arrow 
Cross movement until the tragic death of Paul Teleki. On the base of my per- 


sonal experiences gathered during our extremely close « iboration against 
the Nazis and the Arrow Cross people, I can affirm that You indeed per- 
formed an achievement of national importance, successfully enlightening 
our own people as to the importance of the dangers of the Arrow Cross move 
ment. * * * I participated at the conference of the anti-Nazis priests who played 


} 


a leading role in our public life. This conference has been summoned by you to 
the bishop’s castle of Gyoer in the summer of 1948 with the previous approval of 
Baron William Apor, the late bishop of Gyoer—blessed be his memory Che cor 
ference was presided over by Bishop Apor, and it was you wl ed the discussio1 
I remember distinctly that in your opening speech you pointed out that the wa 
was already lost by Germany, that total warfare would be followed by a total 
social change, and that, therefore, it was | 
with the planning of national reconstruction on a democratic and truly socia 
basis. You were asked by this conference to prepare a scheme of social reforms 
and you performed this task to our full satisfaction. The results of your work 
were the publications Where Are We Going? previously approved by Bishop Apor 


igh time to star soon as possible 


and by myself, and your work entitled “Hungarian Social Policy,” in three y 
umes, * * * In July 1944 you invited the leaders of anti-Nazi mentality of the 
Catholic Social movements to a confidential meeting held in Esztergom (the seat 
of the prince primates of hungary—the witness), and it was at this conference 
you decided that the Catholic Social movements should a ely participate in tl 


Hungarian Resistance movement. 


Mr. McTiat E. Doctor. I Want to go bac k ad moment 

Mr. Kersten. Are you going to establish, Mr. Counsel, the ident 
of that quotation / 

Mr. McTiaur. The statement that you just read, Doctor, is ft 
part of the letter which Cardinal Mindszenty wrote to you: is th 
correct ¢ 

Dr. Kovric. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. And what was the date of that letter / 

Dr. Kovric. It was the Ist of May 1945. 

Mr. McTieur. And this letter from which you ive read and 
is now a part of the record, reveals the cardinal supported the move 
ment of 400,000 which you were the head; is that correct? You were 
president of this movement ? 

Dr. Kovric. Yes. Actually, he was from Teleki’s time on our move 
ment’s territorial leader in the western part of Hungary, County Zala, 
between the Balkan and the Austrian border. 

Mr. McTicur. That is correct. Now, apparently from the letter, 
Cardinal Mindszenty approved and endorsed this movement of which 
you were head; is that correct ? 

Dr. Kovrie. This is the more so since actually he financed, together 
with Bishop Apor, several clandestine publications of the movement. 
His letter reveals that he gave his approval to the main pamphlet, 
Where Are We Going, of the movement which contained its full de 
tailed program. I have the honor to hand over to you an original copy 
of this publication which under the Nazi-German occupation was 
spread in a clandestine way. Because it shows that both archpriests, 
Mindszenty and Apor, fully approved avery progressive social-reform 
program, including land-reform and a thoroug! 


oh democratization of 
the country already in Nazi times. 
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Mr. McTiaur. After the Nazis occupied the country, in 1939, this 
movement of 400,000 members went underground; is that correct ? 

Dr. Kovric. The activities continued underground. Masses of 
peasants and workers, of course, do not hide themselves. But after 
October 1944, when Hitler removed Horthy and installed the Hun- 
garian Nazi leader in his place and the Gestapo arrested several of 
our top organizers, the entire leading structure of the movement, me 
included, had to go underground. Some of us escaped to cities 
already occupied by the Russians in order to evade deportation by 
the Gest: Lpo. Before this happened several ordinaries of western 
Hungary—in close cooperation and with the support of our move- 
ment’s leaders—started an action to induce the Hungarian quisling 
government to stop Hungary’s futile participation in Hitler’s war. 
Bishop Mindszenty—for whom several prominent members of our 
movement gathered the other bishops’ signatures—assumed the dan- 
gerous role to present personally to Nazi Deputy Prime Minister 
5z6llési the written petition of the bishops of west Hungary in which 
they demand the immediate cessation of the fighting of Hungarian 
troops. Shortly after Bishop Mindszenty was arrested and jailed. 
He was imprisoned for 6 months, until the advancing Red army liber- 
ated him from one of the worst jails at Sporon—Koehida. Bishop 
Mindszenty gave me a second copy with his original signature of the 
aforementioned document which I have the honor to hand to you, 
Mr. Chairman. The document is dated October 31, 1944. 

Mr. McTiaur. When did the movement emerge again ? 

Dr. Kovrie. It did emerge right after the Russian occupation. 

Mr. McTievr. And how long did it stay underground? How long 
did it stay in being? 

Dr. Kovrte. It depends on who and which part. 

Intensive underground activity went on from the time that the 
Hungarian Nazi leadership, with the help ef the intervention of the 
Reichswehr, the occupational army of Hitler in Hungary, was in- 
stalled into government offices by Hitler’s personal representative, 
Wesenmayer. That is to say, since October the 15th. The Gestapo 
tried to suppress us. Most of the Catholic Workers’ Association’s 
leaders were taken to Dachau, a concentration camp in Germany. 
Some of us, Father Korkai and others, hid in different places and 
changed our hiding places, during these ti!mes—— 

Mr. McTicur. What time was this? 

Dr. Kovric. This time when we had to disappear was the end of 
November—early December 1944, and it lasted until mid-February 
in 1945, the end of the siege of Budapest. 

Mr. McTicur. Then in 1945, did this organization come out into 
the open again? 

Dr. Kovrie. Yes; immediately after the siege of Budapest I went 
to the leader of the former joint underground organization, Hun- 
carian Front. the Social Democratic leader, Szakasits, who was saved 
by our movement’s aristocratic members, so he could survive. 

We didn’t know that he had already concluded a pact with the 
Communists according to which after the so-called liberation of the 
country, as soon as it is appropriate, he would join with his Social 
Democrats, the Communist Party, in a merger. 

We didn’t know that he was already a traitor of the Hungarian labor 
and the nation. Since he was the head of the overall underground 
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movement of which one of the branches was the Catholie Socialis 
movement, I went to him and told him to give me a declaration of our 
part in the entire resistance movement. 

Well aware of the dynamics of politics, we had expected that the 
solidarity of the heterogeneous resistance forces would fast dissipate 
since this solidarity was brought about exclusively by the German- 
Nazi occupation of the country. I had to expect that the well- 
founded antagonism between the Catholic and the Marxist social 
forces would very soon flare up again and after some weeks perhaps 
Socialist leader Szakasits would bluntly deny the Catholics’ role in 
the resistance. But after the end of the siege of Budapest, when 
there was still a solidarity between the members of the resistance and 
when it was still fresh in Szakasits’ mind that prominent Catholics 
had saved him from the Gestapo by hiding him in the villa of Mar- 
grave George Pallavieni, close to Budapest and he would not have 
survived without the loyalty of our movement’s leaders to him. Szaka- 
sits psychologically could not refuse the issuance of the document 
which I asked from him. I respectfully submit the original copy 
of this document to you. You can see that 2 witnesses signed this 
document, 2 leading Socialist journalists, well known in that country, 
who were present in Szakasits’ editorial office while our discussion 
was held. I insisted to have their signatures, too, because I reckoned 
with the possibility that later Szakasits would deny that he signed this 
document. 

Dr. Kovrig hands over the document to the chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, who was that, Doctor ? 

Dr. Kovrie. Arpid Szakasits, editor of the People’s Voice, the 
official daily newspaper of his party, who by that time was the leader 
of the Social Democratic movement and of the related trade unions, 
the Social Democratic trade unions. He, here in this document recog- 
nizes the important part played by the Catholic Socialist movement in 
the resistance and for the sake of the freedom of the people. He 
recognizes — too, that the Christian Democratic Popular Party 
during the Nazi occupation joined in a memorandum submitted to 
Regent Horthy which demanded immediate armistice. 

Mr. Kersten. Resistance to the Nazis; is that it ? 

Dr. Kovric. That is right. 

Mr. McTicur. The man who gave you this statement and made 
this acknowledgment had already made a pact with the Communists; 
is that correct ? 

Dr. Kovrie. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. You didn’t know about it ? 

Dr. Kovrie. Nobody knew it; not even the old § So cialis guard. It 
was brought out by Szakasits with great pride on 1 May 1948 when 
they made the merger with the Communist Party. Then they an- 
nounced that between the Communists and the Szakasits-Soci:lists 
already in the summer of 1944 a nagreement was reached that at a later 
date they would bring about the fusion of the two parties. 

Mr. McTicur. What happened to your movement after the “om 
munists occupied Hungary? 

Did your movement again go underground ? 

Dr. Kovrte. Immediately after the end of the hostilities ther» was 
no need whatever to go underground. Our basic policy remained: 
Gathering the C atholic popular masses into the mass organiz: tions 
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of our movement and Count Joseph Palify should organize the cor 


respon ding political party which will be backed by the voting power 
of the masses of the movement. These ( Catholic social forces wanted 
to have their own party and rene rh it to participate in the recon- 


struction on democratic lines of that country. It claimed its part in 
this work on the basis of its prolonged fight against tot: enreP en 
under the Nazis, and on the basis of the popular streng rth of the 
movement. 

Ag: un, also on the basis of the Yalta p ledge of Russia, because this 
was on posters all over the co untry, together with the photographs of 
President Roos evelt, Stalin, ant 1 ¢ hure hill, e ‘verywhe re made known 
by the occupational forces, and we knew that the three great powers 
joined in this pledge. 

I quote only point C of it 


or 


Lo fi i interim government authorities broadly representative of all demo- 
if elements in the population and pledged to the earliest possible establish 
thre h free elections of governments responsive to the will of the people. 


Hence, because ours was one of the gre ate st single democratic social 
forces in the country, it rightly claimed its participation in the re 
construction of the country and in the ne id starting political life. 

This was refused 

Mr. McTicur. Who refused it ? 

Dr. Kovric. The refusal could come only on the order of Clementi 
Voroshilov, who is right now, I think, chairman of the Presidium of 
the Soviet Union, and at that time he was the proconsul of Hungary, 
the personal representative of Stalin, actually he was the dictator of 
Fiesliout v. He was assisted in his work by General Sviridov. 

Mr. McTievr. Was Sviridov the Russian member of the Allied 
Control Commission ? 

Dr. Kovric. The president of the Allied Control Commission was 
Voroshilov, Sviridov was his deputy. On behalf of the Soviet-Rus- 
sian Government, Gregory Pushkin who is right now the diplomatic 
representative of Russia in Eastern Germany, was their political 
adviser. 

As you know, gentlemen, the common pattern applied all over cen- 
tral eastern Europe at the start of Soviet occupation was that the so- 
called democratic parties . each of them, send a delegate into national 
committees which were formed on local and county level. These com- 
mittees were the nuclei of the new public life and in theory they 
controlled the local and county organizations. 

V saree advised usually by Pushkin—ordered that only the fol- 
lowing parties can participate on all these committees all over the 
country: : the Smallholders Party; the Communist Party; the Social 
Democratic Party, which was everywhere on the continent a Marxist 
Party; the Peasant Party, boosted by Voroshilov, and heavily sup- 
ported by the Russians in order to split the peasantry during the next 
elections. 

Mr. McTievr. What happened to your party or your movement? 

Dr. Kovria. When it started to organize itself and establish its 
headquarters in Budapest, an MVD (as already then the GPU was 

called) told the president of the new party, Count Palffy, the Russian 
order to stop immediatly every party activity and close the head- 
quarters without any delay. 
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The leader of the Christian Democratic Popular Party, Count 
Palffy—armed with the earlier-discussed document signed by Szaka- 
sits—managed to reach the city of Debrecen, the seat of Voroshilov and 
the Hungarian provisional government and demanded the recogni- 
tion of the legal political existence of that party. Though this was 
granted by the puppet head of that government, General Miklos, the 
provisional government on the insistence of its Communist and some 
other members, decided—and this was told officially to party leader, 
Count Palffy—that his party cannot act on equal terms with the other 
parties and it is not admitted to participate in the reorganizaion of 
the public life and political system of the country. It is: assumed that 
in the short interval between Premier General Miklos’ decision and 
that of the provisional government, Marshal Voroshilov, permanently 
advised by Soviet Diplomat Pushkin, instructed tl _ aes the 
government who acted under Russian orders that the Christian Party 
should be excluded from the public life. It was clear, the atc “ 
wanted to prevent that in Hung rary should exist the same kind of : 
strong Christian Party as those which emerged from the resistance, 
as De Gasperi’s Democratic Christian Party in Italy, the other Chi 
tian Democratic Party of Adenauer in Germany, the Christian Demo 
cratic Union of Kaiser in East Germany, and the Bidault-Schuman 
Party, Republican Popular Movement in France. 


The following became clear: The Russians wanted to prevent the 
ascendency in the Hungarian political structure of a Christian Demo 
eratic Popular Party which is not an isolated national poli tical unit 


but can rely ona solid cooperation with its Western Christian sister 
parties which just in the aftermath became the strongest competitors 
of the Communist Parties of Western Europe. The Russians 
knew well that such a party’s cooperation with the western sister 
parties would also be supported by strong religious feelings of wide 
masses of the faithful and by international communication system 


which supports the common Catholic causes. The Russians knew 
also that the Catholic aes doctrine teatabd firmly ideologically 
integrate and keep integrated such a party. They wanted to have 
only such parties which are either Marxist-Leninist (the Communist 
Party ) or Marxist (the Social Democratic Party and—in its major 
the Peasant Party) ideological parties or whieh are not deolosseally 


integrated parties at all. Moreover, the Russians did not want to 
see a non-Marxist or Marxist-Leninist Party through which persons 


with governmental experience could participate in eee life. It 
would go very far if I would tell how efficiently the Russians sue 
ceeded to exclude all Hungarians from the new publie li fisnialveni 
in 194! 5—who were e 4 er) ienced in the business of vovernment. This 
policy assured the Communists the great advantage that they had 
to deal only with such anti-Communist public figures who were 


homines novi, unexperienced in government. While the Communists 
political behavior was directed from the highly experienced political 
leaders of the Kremlin through the professional diplomat, Pushkin. 
The Russians first cherished the hope that they could have sham 
elections with a single ticket. They knew beforehand that if a 
Christian Party can participate in the elections—relying on its 
international relations—would refuse to join a single ticket. The 
Russians had to consider that if they came to apply their well 
planned coalition system to push the country into a proletarian d 
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hatorship under the guise of a fake parliamentary popular democ- 
racy—the presence of a strong Christian Party in Parliament, mas- 
sively and enthusiastically backed up by the clergy and the faithful, 
would prevent such a move and the Russians would need to apply 
massive violence to get what they wanted. 

Mr. McTieur. You were in Hungary in 1945, Doctor, at the time 
the elections were held, isn’t that correct ? 

Dr. Kovrie. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. 1945? 

Dr. Kovria. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Wasn't the victory of the Smallholders Party a 
startling shock to the Russians ? 

Dr. Kovria. It had to shock them. They first tried to prevent real 
elections and they made proposals to the authorized parties to have 
a single ticket. But that was counteracted by an American note 
in September 1945, and a very strong intervention on behalf of For- 
eign Secretary Bevin, represented by A. D. F. Gascoigne, the political 
representative of the British Government there at that time. 

Mr. McTieur. Will you proceed, Doctor? 

Dr. Kovrie. The Russians wanted to have a single ticket but they 
had to give up this plan on account of western interventions which 
told them that if there were not real elections in this case, the Western 
Powers would not recognize the government which was emerging out 
of that election. 

Under the pressures, most vigorously performed by the British 
Ambassador, but also through an American note presented in Sep- 
tember, the Russians had to drop their claim to have a single ticket. 

Then came the preparatory maneuvers with the elections. Voro 
shilov declared we don’t want repeated in Hungary the great mistake 
what was ruining and undermining the Weimarian democracy; that 
is to say, the German political system before Hitler. 

Mr. McTiever. Can you hold it up a minute here, Doctor. The 
recorder wants to change the tape. 

Mr. Kersten. Continue, Doctor. 

Dr. Kovric. Since the German democracies deteriorated due to 
the fact that too many parties participated in public life, to prevent 
such a crisis of democracy in Hungary he wanted to put a limit on the 
number of parties qualified to participate in the elections. Five par- 
ties are sufficient to represent the people, was the Russian Communist 
dictum. 

In order to mislead the West, they gave room among this “five” 
to an impromptu newly founded Democratic Party, which then ob- 
tained not even 1 percent of the votes. 

Under the pressure of repeated western interventions, first of all— 
as far as I know—of the political representative of England, Mr. Gas- 
coigne, only shortly before the elections of November 5, the Christian 
Democratic Popular Party got the permission to participate in the 
elections under the—already at Debrecen set—condition that it should 
drop the Christian name, because “what is called Christian sounds 
anti-Semitic.” 

In the meantime, under the pressure of Kalot leaders who under 
the changed conditions deemed it necessary to have a nonaristocratic 
leader of their political representation, heeding their demand Dr. 
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I. Barankovics—with an excellent militant democratic and resistance 
record—assumed the leadership of the Democratic Popular Party. 
Since the beginning of the Russian occupation, national newspaper 

publishing licenses were granted to the individual political parties 
by the Government but the distribution of pulp was exclusively con 

trolled by the Russians via their—from Moscow imported—Rakosi, 
the No. 1 Communist in Hungary. In possession of his new “political 
party license” Dr. Bar ankovies asked for a daily newspaper pub- 
lishing license, which all other parties had, some even several, and 
asked for pulp, the allotment of which actually makes possible the 
publishing. The former was granted without any delay, the allotment 
of pulp was promised even by top Communist Rakosi himself, but 
this and iuaiide etonsiaen by others were left unmaterialized. Here 
was a political party knowingly backed by hundred thousands, which 
later, in 1947, received over ! million of Votes, and was devoid of any 
means—paper, pulp—to publish a newspaper, produce posters, leaflets, 
pamphlets, any printed medium of communication. This happened 
when the Peasant Party, for example, which had not even 1,000 mem 

bers in Budapest at the start of the Russian oc ‘upation, got so much 
printing material that it was able to cover with its posters practically 
all the house corners on the main streets of the capital and inundate 
with propaganda material the countryside. This was the realistic 
way of how the Russians interfered into the elections. Withholk ling 
or granting, distributing of pulp, paper; providing Russian trucks 
in great numbers to some parties or harnessing, curt: ailing the trans 
portation of canvassers and propaganda materials for another party— 
these were the ways by which the Russian occupational power made 
actually for the Christian Democratic Popular Party impossible to 
participate in the election campaign. 

For the Democratic People’s Party it was impossible to produce 
any publication, leaflets, posters, let alone a daily newspaper; hence, 
the party declared under such conditions, it could not go into the 
elections. 

If it would participate, it couldn’t reach the public on account of 
the lack of any mass media of communication. No access to radio, no 
trucks, no access to anything by which contact could be reestablished 
with the people. Several competing parties actually were mobilized 
and motorized by the Russian Army which requisitioned in 1945 nearly 
all motorcars left in the country. 

Participation in the elections under such conditions, therefore, 
would only give the Russians a chance to say, “Look how tiny a little 
thing is, this whole Catholic politic al-social force. They only got 5 or 
6 percent of the votes and they claim that at least 20-25 percent of the 
population is backing their policy. 

No, this had to be averted. Therefore, Dr. Barankovies refused to 
participate with his party in the elections under such conditions set 
by the Russian rulers and their agents. 

From all this the Soviet oc cupational power through direct (e. g., 
the MVD order to close the headquarters) and indirect means and 
interventions prevented that a wide section of the country’s 70 per- 
cent Catholic population be represented by its own political party 
in the legislation. This Russian behavior was a flagrant viola- 
tion of the Yalta pledge earlier quoted. Marshal Stalin penkiatie rally 
and bluntly said at Potsdam—as Philip E. Mosely reported—that a 
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freely elected government in any of the Danubian countries would be 
anti-Soviet “and that we cannot allow.” This Russian determination 
“not to allow” was implimented by the aforementioned techniques by 
which the (Christian) Democratic Popular Party’s participation in 
the first general elections following the war was patently made 
impossible. 

Mr. McTicur. This is just another way that the Soviet has of insur- 
ing the election returns to their satisfaction; isn’t that correct? 

Dr. Kovric. Yes. This was a way of preparing first the “single 
ticket” deal and if this failed the bolshevization through building and 
rebuilding pliable coalitions. 

Mr. McTievr. I understand that. When did you leave Hungary? 

Dr. Kovrte. October 15 to 16, 1948. 

Mr. McTievr. Did you have any difficulty in getting out of the 
country ¢ 

Dr. Kovric. I ask respectfully the committee not to ask me publicly 
to put on record how I managed to get out. I informed Mr. O'Connor 
fully about it yesterday. 

The CuatrrmMan. Your wishes will be respected in this matter. 

Dr. Kovrie. Thank you. 

Mr. McTieur. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Feighan ? 

Mr. Ferenan. Doctor, you mentioned that Mr. Szakasits was killed 
by the Russians? 

Dr. Kovria. No, Bishop Apor was killed. Szakasits was elimi- 
nated. We don’t know where he was dragged away. For 4 years 
between 1945 and 1949—he played the game of the Communists. He 
was even made the head of their party after the Communists and 
Socialists merger. He was even made president of the Republic. 
Then he was kicked out by his actual masters, the Communists, after 
he did what they wanted him to do. 

Mr. Feiguan. That is my point. That is a typical example of how 
the Russians use a native or indigenous Communist until he has served 
their evil purpose, and then they get rid of him, just like they do many 
of those other leaders in the Communist-Marxist movement such as 
would happen right here in America if, God forbid, they ever came. 

Dr. Kovrie. Usually people—sometimes idealists—think they can 
put through their reform ideas by linking themselves with Com 
munists. They say the Communists are so few in the country one 
must not fear that they will once dominate over our Nation. All 
people who really care for the welfare of the people should cooperate 
to carry through the indispensable social reforms. As to the Com- 
munists—we must go with them and they must go with us in rebuild- 
ingthecountry. This way of thinking induced several honest idealists 
at the start of the Russian occupation to enter into a more or less close 
cooperation with the Communist leaders. Through their common 
appearance with Communists at various occasions and by their par- 
ticipation in common team work with Communists, who were at the 
beginning unknown, these idealists gave prestige to their Communist 
partners and confused and misled many members of their audiences 
built up in the past. 

The Russians, on their part, at the start of their rule in Hungary, 
performed skillfully everything to delude the people. As usual, in 
central Europe, the masses of the faithful in Imposing processions 
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celebrated the resurrection of Christ at Easter, direct ly following the 
occupation of Budapest in 1945. High officers of the Soviet Russian 
Army were solemnly marching after the Eucharist carried in huge 
processions in the streets and very conspicuously showed great respect 
to the church, religion, and to ecclesiastics. 

The Communist Party in 1945 formed even special building teams 
of its members sending them all over the country in order to rebuild 
church buildings and rectories partly destroyed by war developments, 
and then made photographs of their performances to show how “the 
Communist Party was rebuilding churches.” They used even posters 
and movie pictures to convince the people how intensive ly their party 

cared for the religious needs of the popul: ition. 

That is to say while the “y made impossible that the faithful organize 
themselves and act politically collectively in a party of their own, 
at the same time, they show conspicuously that there is not the neces 
sity whatever to have a political agency to defend church interests since 
the Communist Party “is not any more what it was, it is serving the 
church and the religious interests. Why should the faithful then 
bother with the Christian politics.” These are their ways. 

Before the starting of the new era of public life in Hungary in Feb 
ruary 1945, the Communist Party sent out to several groups interested 
in politics, a great many copies of a basic program drawn up by the 
Communist Party which contained the principles of cooperation be 
tween the democratic parties. Its front page bears the national colors 
to symbolize the nationalistic spirit of the program. This program 
was issued by the Communist Party and communicated to the others 
for the purpose of serving as a basic platform on which democratic 
parties should cooperate. Among several other planks of the same 
spirit, this program stood for free enterprise, the defense of private 
property rights, breaking down the barriers, governmental restric 
tions which harness the free flow of trade. It was an outspoken laissez 
faire economic program. It contained everything that could earn the 
sympathies of proprietors and businessmen who were weary of the 
war system of economic controls. Even during the election campaign 
of August 1947, a huge colorful poster, nationwide affixed, of the 
party showed “the Communist P arty the defender of property rights.” 
All this served to reduce the resistance against communism. Ali this 
was followed by the establishment of a full-fledged statism in eco 
nomics and persecution of the church. 

Mr. FreienHan. That is the same w: ay they would defend peaceful 
coexistence, by utterly destroying anyone—— 

Dr. Kovric. These are their tactics. 

Mr. Feignax. Doctor, after the municipal elections in Budapest 
on October 7, 1945, and the first postwar general election, November 4, 
1945, in Hungary, the Russian Communist Party got, I think, only 
about 17 percent of the vote. 

Dr. Kovric. That is completely right. 

Mr. FrergHan. And it seems ri ather strange that in order to have 
a government organized—an administrative government—it was nec 
essary to create a coalition party in which the Russians were given 
very important departments such as interior, which had charge of the 
internal police, plus, of course, they had the occupation of the Red 
army. 
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Now, General Voroshilov was the chairman of the Allied Control 
Commission, but there was an American member, and was there not a 
British member ? 

Dr. Kovric. Yes. 

Mr. FeigHan. How come a full expression of the people of Hungary 
was a repudiation, less than 17 percent of Russian communism ¢ 

Dr. Kovrie. Allow me to give to each question a separate answer. 
The 17-percent Russian Communist vote was obtained in such a way 
that Voroshilov and Sviridov prior to the elections suppressed all 
Christian mass voluntary assoc 3 itions in the country; among them 
several leaders and organizers were deported to Dac hau—a German- 
Nazi concentration camp—or elsewhere. 

According to the rules enforced, whoever is or was even a committee 
member, local organizer, or any officeholder in such a suppressed organ- 
ization, he is deprived from active and passive franchise; he cannot 
vote and cannot be elected, in other words. 

By this rule thousands and thousands of people were deprived of 
their vote, eliminated from the elections. For example, all except 
one of the top organizers and secretaries of the Catholic Workers’ 

\ssociation were deprived of their franchise as officers of.a Fascist 
organization before Bhar returned from German concentration camps 
where they were deported by the Gestapo for their anti-Nazi activities. 
Second, thousands and thousands of people were by the GPU—or the 
MVD, as now it is called—dragged away, kidnaped in the streets and 
from other public places—I personally saw many kidnaped. Mostly 
people between 18 and 35 years of age were deported to Soviet Russia. 
In such a way just from the foci of public life, the urban communities, 
thous: _ of such pr ople were forcefully removed from their country 
who as canvassers, agitators of any anti-Communist party, and as 
voters ¢ oul | have much improved the election results of 1945 in favor 
of anticommunism. 

Again, thousands and thousands of citizens were kept abroad by 
the Russian dealings. When the gloomy news concerning the whole- 
sale raping, looting, and mass deportation-kidnaping came to Austria 
and Germany, most of those people who officially were evacuated there 
wanted to return as soon as possible after the war, to their country 
changed their mind and remained displaced persons. They didn’t 
want to expose their daughters or wives—who were often in a manda- 
tory way evacuated with them—to rapings and their dependents and 
themselves to such cruelties as becanje everyday occurrences in their 
downtrodden country. 

Fourth, all the authors who wrote once an anti-Communist or anti- 
Socialist or anti-Marxist work, or if there was a single strong anti- 
Marxist criticism in one of their books, were put on the list of anti- 
democratic authors. 

So even the Solioquia of Bishop Prohaszka, whose name is well 
known in America, and his meditations are widely used by the clergy 
in this country, a purely spiritual book, was put on the index of anti- 
democratic and Fascist books only because its author condemned 
Marxism. All the authors of these books put on the Communist fabri- 
cated index became outcast from public life and were doomed. 

Seventeen percent Communist votes seems a low result in the eyes 
of a foreign observer, but actually it is irrealistically high. Don’t 
think that 17 percent of the Hungarian people voted for communism. 
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Without the cumulative results of the aforementioned 4 factors 
and other Russian Communist manipulations, the vote would not have 
been over 4 or 5 percent. For an example as to these manipulations, 
take what happened in the great mining area of Salgotarjan before the 
elections of 1945. There was a great shortage i in food. The workers 
were told by the Communists that Russian trucks are bringing the 
food to this mining area. Stalin is caring for food and for raw mate- 
rials for the restart of the industrial production. If you will show 
gratitude to him by giving a majority to Stalin’s party, you will 
be able to get the daily food day after day with your family members 
through the Russian-supplied food service of our establishment (as 
it was regular in 1945.) However, if the majority vote is against the 
Communists, the Russians will withdraw our stockpiles in food and 
other materials, the Russian Army vehicles will discontinue the food 
transports, and you will starve with your dependents. Since this dis- 
trict was a single ward, one could easily check who the miners voted 
for. Such were the techniques, how the 17 percent was built up. 

The Cuarrman. Doctor, I have just one short question. These 
documents that you have presented us herewith—two of them being 
originals, as I understand it—two of them being documents signed 
by Cardinal Mindszenty— 

Dr. Kovria. That is right. 

Mr. Kersten. They show very clearly that he, during the Nazi occu- 
pation, was working against the Nazis and for the people of the 
country. 

Dr. Kovrie. Enthusiastically, and for this reason the Nazis put him 
in jail. 

Mr. Kersten. And these documents, signed at bw time, disprove 
the Communist claims during Mindszenty’s trial, that he, in any way 
cooper: ited with the Nazis. 

These documents, plus other irrefutable evidence. Isn’t that true? 

Dr. Kovria. This is perfectly true; and, besides, may I be allowed ? 
This booklet was financed by the then Bishop, later ( Sardine al, Minds- 
zenty, in a quoted passage of the letter I gave you, Mr. Chairman, 
declared that he approved this booklet before its publication 

Mr. Kersten. Do you have a booklet there? 

Dr. Kovrig. Yes. I can give it. 

Mr. Kersten. Is this a booklet-—— 

Dr. Kovrte. It was the official program of the Catholic Social 
Popular Movement. 

Mr. Kersten. When was this printed ? 

Dr. Kovria. This was under the German occupation, early fall 
of 1944. 

Mr. Kersten. Under the German occupation / 

Dr. Kovric. Yes; and before it was published it was approved 
the then Bishop Mindszenty. It is a progressive program, indeed. 
It urges a radical land reform; very advanced labor legislation ; demo- 
cratic procedures on all levels; condemns the Nazi deportations. And 
all this was approved by Mindszenty, according to his letter. The 
original copy of which I already handed over to you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, Doctor, we would like to, if we may, take these 
documents, have them photostated, and return the originals to vou. 

Is that satisfactory ? 
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Dr. Kovria. Is there a guaranty that these originals wouldn’t get 
eventually somewhere—the Communists have access practically to 
everything. 

Mr. Kersren. I think perhaps what we can do, we will leave them 
in your custody and then we will make arrangements to have them 
photostated either today or tomorrow while we are here. Is that 
satisfactory ¢ 

Dr. Kovrig. Yes; completely. 

Mr. Kersten. Doctor, we want to thank you for your very valuable 
contribution to these hearings, particularly these original documents, 
and your detailed dese ription. 

Let me ask you this one question. How did those elections that 
surprise <4 the Communists turn out? What were the percentages / 

Dr. Kovrie. It was 52 or 53 percent (Small- elder Party major- 
ity) ; then there was 17 percent Communist vote, the remainder was di- 
vided among the Social Democratic Party led then by Szakasits and 
two small parties. 

Mr. Kersren. And that shocked the Communists, did it not ? 

Dr. Kovrie. Of course, it had to shock them. They probably didn’t 
anticipate the small holders’ absolute majority. Nevertheless, they 
managed to set the stage for building and rebuilding of coalitions in 
a way that preserved the appearance of legality of the Hungarian de- 
velopments which could not have been possible for them when the 
Christian Democratic forces would have had already since 1944, their 
own political representation in Parliament. Its stronghold in Parlia- 
ment would have forced the Russians to reach their goals through 
extra-parliamentary means, through blunt usage of military force. 
Certainly, as an occupational power and the single great military 
power left in Europe, the Russians would have imposed their kind 
of a rule upon the country—but even the most naive persons in the 
West would have clearly and much earlier realized what Russian 
military dictatorship is. 

Mr. Kersten. Doctor, we want to thank you for your fine contribu- 
tion to these hearings. 

Dr. Kovrie. It was indeed a great honor and pleasure for me. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Mr. Kersten. The hearings will come to order. 

At this point we are very ‘fortunate in having an extraordinar y wit 
ness, who recently escaped from behind the Iron Curtain. 

From his early youth, and then for ever 20 years, he was a Com- 
munist. Like other Communists, he did all in his power to destroy 
the state and the society of prewar ’Poland, where he was born. 

He was a part of the Communist conspiracy which destroyed the 
democratic forces in Poland after World War II. Apparently he 
won the confidence of his masters, because in time they put him at the 
top of the most secret agency set up to protect the Communist hier 
archy against their enemies, and, strange as it may seem to us, against 
themselves. 

It was his dreaded department 10 of the ministry of security which 
was destroying those who dared to challenge the C ommunist rule. It 
was also his department 10 which marked for death those Communists, 
important as they might have been, who deviated willingly or un 
willingly from the party line defined in Moscow. 

He was operating one of those important wheels invisible to the 
public which enabled the Communist machine to rule the people. We 
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know that this machine is extremely complex and efficient. We want 
to know about those wheels whic h | Keep the Communist machiner 7 
in motion. 

Such knowledge is essential in our efforts to undermine the Com- 
munist rule from within, to weaken the Soviet Empire from within— 
to help the oppressed peoples in their struggle for freedom—and to 
avoid a war. If we will allow the Kremlin to consolidate and 
strengthen the Soviet Empire, politically, economically, and mili- 
tarily—this country will face a mortal and imminent danger, because 
then the Communist rulers will strike. 

It is because we must save the world and ourselves from devastating 
war that we proceed with the policy which proudly we call “policy of 
inberation,” not a policy “wars of liberation,” the distorted phrase 
used by fuzzy-minded libe rals who attempt to confuse us. 

Our witness is anxious to talk and we are anxious to listen to him. 
His information, we have been assured by officials of the executive 
branch of our Government, is given in good faith, is absolutely trust- 
worthy, and is invaluable. This I want to stress. 

However, it is not only our anxiety to know the intricacies of the 
Communist government which prompt us to welcome this witness. 
The gravest moral issues are involved. In this man we see how a 
totalitarian system inevitably degrades its own followers. 

Once you enter the dielectical Marxian circle, you cannot escape 
becoming a thief of human rights—a murderer of libe rty—a liar to 
the people. May God protect our children so that they may never 
have a past such as that of the man who is about to appear before us. 
This, I, as chairman of this committee, as a Christian, and as an 
American, want all to understand and to realize. 

On the other hand, let us look into the future with confidence. It 
seems that evil cannot destroy a man if the man wants to be free; if 
he is ready to acknowledge his sins—if he is willing to enter the ranks 
of those for whom freedom and only freedom is priceless. Our wit- 
ness renounced his sins, he abandoned his masters—and regardless of 
whatever reception the free world will give him, joined our forces. 

Why has he done this? 

IT am sure we know it better than he himself. 

He has a conscience and his conscience tortured him. 

He has nerves, and his nerves could not stand any more the strain 
of such a guilt. 

He has a natural urge to be just, and he could no longer pursue this 
path of wrongdoing. 

He isa child of God, as all of us, and God turned His face upon him. 
Let us all listen to and analyze carefully and intelligently his testi- 
mony. To do this is a responsibility of every one of us as free citizens. 
But let us not reject him. We hate communism. We pity the miser- 
able lives of the Communists, their miserable deeds, and their miser- 
able fanaticisms. 

It is not only the victims of communism that we want to see free, it 
is also the Communists themselves whom we want to renounce their 
godless creed and to choose the road of freedom and dignity. This 
we do because we believe in God—because we are sons and daughters 
of this blessed free America—because we want to do good. 

Mr. Swiatlo, will you solemnly swear that you will tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 
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Mr. Swratto. I do. 
Mr. McTicue. Will you administer the oath to the interpreter? 
Mr. Kersten. Dr. Karski, will you solemnly swear that you will 
truly translate from English into Polish and from Polish into Kne- 
lish, so help you God ? 

Dr. Karsxt. I do. 

Mr. Kersten. Just to establish the qualification of the interpreter, 
let me ask a question or two. 

Your name is Jan Karski and you are a doctor of philosophy ? 

Dr. Karsxt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. And you are a professor, a teacher, at Georgetown 
University, Washington, D. C.? 

Dr. Karskr. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And you were born in Poland and you lived for many 
years in Poland, and‘you are of Polish nationality, Polish origin, are 
you not ¢ 

Dr. Karskr. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And you are now an American citizen ? 

Dr. Karsxt. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. You have written a number of things, among which 
is a book, the Secret State, is that correct ? 

Dr. Karsxr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. Which described your activities during World War II 
as an underground courier between the underground free Polish 
forces in Poland and the west, during the war? 

Dr. Karskt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. You readily understand English and Polish ? 

Dr. Karskr. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. McTieur. Your name is Joseph Swiatlo. You were born in 
the county of Tarnopol, Poland, on June 1, 1915, and you went to 
school for 7 years, the elementary schools of Tarnopol during’ the 
period 1923-30. 

Mr. Swiatto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTievr. That was the extent of your education, is that cor- 
rect, Mr. Swiatlo? 

Mr. Swiatr to. This was my formal education. The rest was learned 
from life, from experience. 

Mr. McTieur. When did you first join the Communist Youth move- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Swiatwo. 1933-34. 

Mr. McTicur. Why? 

Mr. Swiatto. There were several reasons for that. The first reason 
was the terrible economic conditions in which I and my family were 
living. ; : 

The Cuatrman. Tell the witness to speak up a little more loudly 
please. ; 

Mr. McTicur. Dr. Karski, when you give the English answers, 
speak up good and firm and strong so that we can all understand. 
Mr. Swiatto. The second reason was my youth. Every young man 


is liable to fall to the temptations of the Communist propaganda. 
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The conditions in which I was living were very bad economically 
and materi: ally. Of course, Il don’t want to give the impression that 
every young man between 17 and 18 years is liable to become a Com- 
munist, but the terrible conditions under which I lived were much 
more apt to make me fall under the impact of the Communist propa- 
ganda. 

Communism, from books and from theory, it looks very well. Only 
practice and experience shows what kin 1d of world it is. These were 
the reasons, if you are satisfied, which h prompted me to join t] le party. 

Mr. McTicur. Youthful zeal, poor background, and the other 

causes that you have just given. 

You were arrested twice for Communist activities in Poland; is that 
correct, Mr. Swiatlo? 

Mr. Swiatio. Yes; twice. 

Mr. McTiever. In 1938, you were drafted into the Polish Army, is 
that correct 4 

Mr. Swtatto. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. And in 1939, at the time of the war between Ger- 
many and Poland, you were taken prisoner by the Germans and man- 
aged to ese ape and fled to eastern Europe, which was then under 
the domination of the Communists, is that correct ? 

Mr. SwIa TLO. Yes. I took part in the struggle of the Polish Army 
against the Germans in 1939, and my division fell into German 
captivity. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you imprisoned at any time by the Commu- 
nists, and if so, why? 

Mr. Swiatto. I was arrested by the Bolsheviks after I found myself 
on the Soviet-dominated part of Poland. 

Mr. McTiaur. For what reason ? 

Mr. Swratto. I refused to accept Soviet citizenship. 

Mr. McTicur. After you were imprisoned at this time for refusing 
to have Soviet citizenship imposed upon you, were you starting to get 
any doubts about communism ? 

Mr. Swratto. My first doubts concerning communism, or rather 
may I stress the practice of communism, took place in 1936—in the 
year 1936 during the great Soviet purges. My doubts concerning 
Communist methods were deepened by the Nazi-Soviet pact of non- 
aggression of 1939. 

« I wouldn’t call it a nonaggression pact; I would call it a pact of 
friendship. Officially, it was called a pact of nonaggression. 

My first contacts with the Red Army made a very great impression 
on me and a bad impression. 

I understood at that time that the morale of the Polish Army, al- 
though beaten by Germans, was much higher than the morale of the 
victorious Red Army. 

Mr. Macurowicz, May I interrupt for one question ? 

Mr. Swrarto. I would appreciate very much if you would give 
me the opportunity to develop this problem of the morale of the Red 
and Polish Armies in 1939. 

My first impression at that time from my conversations with the 
Red soldiers were such that I called them the parrots, educated 
parrots. 
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The recent Soviet trials and the reality which I saw in the eastern 
part of Poland prompted me not to reveal that I had connections 
with communism until I joined the Berling army. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Would you state for the record who Colonel 
Berling is and what the Berling army is? 

Mr. Swiatio. After the cancellation of the Polish-Soviet pact, con- 
cluded between General Sikorski and the Soviet Government, and 
after the Polish Army left the Soviet Union for Persia, because 
Soviet authorities were making it very difficult for the Poles to join 
the Polish Army in the Soviet Union, out of those Poles who remained 
in the Soviet Union an army controlled by the Soviet Government 
was organized. Berling became commander in chief of that Army. 

Mr. McTieur. And that army fought in front of Warsaw? 

Mr. Kersten. They were on the Russian side of the river, isn’t that 
correct, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. MeTieur. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

And Mr. Swiatlo, did you fight as a member of the Berling army? 

Mr. Swiatio. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Did the members of Berling’s army know the great 
doublecross that was going on at that time ? 

Mr. Switatxo. In order to answer this question, I will have to ex- 
plain some details. 

For those Poles who still remained in Russia after Anders’ army 
left. there were two main reasons which prompted them to join the 
Berling army. The first one was a wish to fight against the Ger- 
mans; the second reason was that it was the only way to get out of 
Russia. 

The first division of that Army, Kosciuszko Division, which was 
under the Soviet command, was in the suburbs of Warsaw, called 
Praga, at the time of the Warsaw uprising in 1944. 

I must stress that the soldierly masses wanted to help the insurgents 
in Warsaw. Under the pressure of the soldierly opinion, the com- 
mand had to allow a few batallions to help the insurgents in Warsaw. 
They passed to Warsaw through the suburb of Czerniakow. Those 
units were condemned to death from the very beginning. 

The Soviet artillery did not cover them, although, of course, there 
were all possibilities at that time for the Soviet artillery to do so. 

Mr. McTievr. After the Warsaw uprising, did you continue to 
remain in the Kosciuszko Division as a political officer ? 

Mr. Swiatio. At that time my assignment was changed from a 
political officer in the Kosciuszko Division to an employee in the Uni- 
versity of Public Security in Poland. 

Mr. McTieur. So your first appointment to the Polish Security 
Service was in 1945, is that correct ? 

Mr. Swratio. At the beginning of 1945. 

Mr. McTieur. And from 1945 until you defected, in December of 
1953, you held a series of important positions in the Polish Security 
Service; is that correct ? 

Mr. Swratto. Yes; I held several important assignments in the 
apparatus of public security. 

Mr. McTicur. And at the time you defected, you were the deputy 
chief of department 10 of the Polish Security Service, is that correct ? 

Mr. Swiato. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. McTicvur. On this organization chart, is this department 10 
which is shown here as the “Security of Communist Party Members” 

Dr. Karsxt. May I approach the chart ? 

Mr. Kersten. At this time, I wish to make this statement. We are 
about to recess, but everybody please keep their seats before recess 
until this witness has left the courtroom. 

Everybody please keep their seats and we will recess in a moment. 
You will be back, Mr. Swiatlo, at 1:45? 

Mr. Swiatwo. Yes, sir: I will. 

Mr. Kersten. All right, and Dr. Karski, will you please conduct 
the witness out? 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 1:45 p.m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Kersten. The hearing will come to ae r. 

Mr. McTicur. Just before we recessed, Mr. Chairman, I had asked 
the witness what his position was in i ab of 1953 at the time he 
defected to the West. 

Will you, therefore, Mr. Witness, tell us, now, what your position 
was in the Polish Security Service in December of 1953 when you 
defected to the West ? 

Mr. Swiarto. In December 1953, at the time of my departure from 
Poland, I was Vice Director of the Department 10 of the Ministry of 
Public Security. 

Mr. McTicur. Mr. Swiatlo, was the organizational chart that I am 
pointing to here prepared in this country on the basis of the informa- 
tion which you gave ening your escape from Communist Poland 4 

Mr. Swiatwo. Yes, si 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. ( auaad I know the witness understands English 
to a certain extent. Does he understand English to the extent that 
he could point out in the English language box the Department that 
you are now talking about, so that we have that very clearly in mind? 

Mr. McTiavr. I think that he can, Mr. Chairman, with the assistance 
of the interpreter. 

Mr. Kersten. That is good. 

Mr. McTicur. Would you step around here, Mr. Swiatlo? 

Now, this is an organizational chart of the Ministry of Public 
Security of Communist Poland; is that correct ? 

Mr. Swiatno. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTiaur. Who is the chief of the Ministr y of Public Securi ity ? 

Mr. Swrat.o. The chief is Stanislaw Radkiewicz. 

Mr. McTiat E. Acc ording tot his chart ot he Polish chief has a Soviet 
adviser on hand all the time, is that correct ? 

Mr. Swiatio. If you call him an adviser. He is usually called an 
adviser, but practically, he is the chief of all activities. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, Mr. Counsel, I suggest if we can do it, so that 
this will be recorded over the Voice of America and Radio Free 
Europe, that we move this chart right over here so that he can state— 
would that be possible? 


Mr. McTieur. Surely. 
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Mr. Kersren. So that he can describe this and at the same time, 
simultaneously record it. 

Mr. Swrario. Here is the Minister of Public Security [indicating]. 
Here, in this cell, are all aides and vice ministers of public security 
[ indicating]. 

Here are aides to the ministers on military affairs, economic affairs, 
and inspection. 

The next line includes all operational departments [indicating]. 

The first department is dealing with the legal and illegal opposi- 
tion to the Communist government in Poland. 

The next department is dealing with the security of all transport 
activities in Poland. Everything concerning transportation and 


communications is here [indic: iting]. 
The next department operates just in this way that . infiltrates 
all economic organizations mn Poland, all economic life in Poland. 


The next department is department No. 10, which had two duties. 
The first one, Se protect the party from the outside non-Communist 
subversive elements; and secondly, to protect the purity of the party 
within the party, itself. 

Mr. McTieur. And you were Deputy Chief of department 10, 
which in the organizational chart is revealed as the security of the 
Communist Party members? 

Mr. Swratto. Yes. 

Mr. McTicvr. Was it your principal duty as deputy chief to ac- 
cumulate derogatory cisteiain ation on top Communist Party and Com- 
munist government officials in Poland? Was that your principal job? 

Mr. Swratto. Yes, sir. 

The most essential task of mv department was to collect the deroga- 
tory information on the high dignitaries of the party and high digni- 
taries of the state’s administration. 

Mr. McTievur. Mr. Chairman, I am going to come back to this 
later on and ask the witness to give us some illustration to explain 
how he goes about accumulating the derogatory information. Mr. 
Witness, will you proceed please ? 

Mr. Swratto. The next department deals with the religious matters, 
all religious matters of all denominations. However, as you know, 
the greatest part of the Polish population belongs to the Roman 
Catholic Church. Therefore, the essential activity of that depart- 
ment was a fight against the Catholie Church in Poland. 

Mr. McTicur. Does the Government of Communist Poland consider 
this department as one of its most important departments ? 

Mr. Swratio. Undoubtedly, because as I told you before, the great 
majority of the Polish population are faithful Catholics. 

The next department you see here deals with intelligence abroad 
outside of Poland. 

The next department has only one task. It is a physical protection 
of all high dignitaries, both in the party and in the Government. 

In the next line, you have units which are subsidiary units to those 
departments about which I was just talking. 

The first one is a unit which has all files. It has its own system of 
classification of all documents, needed for the work of the department. 

The next department is in charge of all prisons and forced labor 
camps in Poland. 
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The next unit is a unit which deals with education of the members 
of public administration. 

The next one is a unit of personnel which deals with ordinary 
matters, such as firing and transferring of personnel. 

The next one is a unit, military unit, which has a task to prepare 
all public administration for military duties in the case of war. 

The next department’s duties are diflicult to detine. It consists, I 
think, of informers whose duty is to observe and investigate suspected 
people. 

The next line deals with administrative and economic matters, first, 
finances; then economic supplies and there is a special department to 
build office buildings and the houses for the employees of the state. 

The next unit deals with physical protect ion of all buildings belo y 
ing to the state in Poland. 

The Ministry has its own hospitals, its own medical units, and the 
department I am pointing out deals with such matters. 

Then the Ministry has also its ow1 shops to buy things, and this is 


the department which is in charge of those special shops. 
[f you allow me, gentlemen, I am very anxious to give you informa- 
tion on two factors: Soviet advisors, and party cells attached to the 


Ministry of Public Security. 

In the central committee of the party, there isa special cell which is 
dealing only with matters concerning security. 

Without the authorization of this cell, nobody can be accepted as a 
public employee, nobody can be transterre dl and nobody can recelve a 
higher position. 

The same cell deals also with the party education of the state’s em- 
ployees. 

As far as this position which I see here, the Soviet ady ser, is con- 
cerned, I want you to understand that there is only one man as Soviet 
adviser. 

In every unit which you see on t 
Soviet advisers. 

Whatever public security is doing in Poland, it must have a pre 
vious approval or authorization of the Sov iet author ties. 

I would like to stress one point: During 10 years of my work in the 
security business, I don’t know of one single fact where something 
would have been done v:ithout the previous approval of the Soviet ad 
viser. It isso, starting from the lowest employee and going to Radkie- 
wicz himself, Minister of Public Security. 

Mr. Kersten. Just 1 or 2 general questions, if I might ask him. 

This chart that you are now pointing to and describing, is the chart 
of the entire police system of Poland; is that correct—present-day 
Poland? 

Mr. Swiatto. Yes. In principal, yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And Radkiewicz is the chief of this entire system ? 

Mr. SwiatLo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. And the MBP—that was formerly the UB; was it 
not ? 

Mr. Swiatto. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And now it is known as the Ministry of Public Se- 
curity or the MBP? 

Mr. Swiario. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kersten. And the department that you were in, was on the line 
there described as the operational line, and in the square designated 
“Security Communist Party members,” is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Swiat.o. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersren. And that department, as I understand, was sort of 
the watchdog on all the party members, to keep subversion out of the 
party, itself, is that correct ? 

Mr. Swiatio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. Your department watched the detectives or the po- 
licemen ¢ 

You policed the police; is that it ? 

Mr. Swiar.o. If you take the party as a police, which I think is 
right, you can make such a statement as you just made. 

Mr. Kersten. Pardon me, Mr. Counsel. Proceed. 

Mr. McTicun. Since you were selected as Deputy Chief of Depart- 
ment 10, it is apparent that the Communist Party leaders in Poland 
thought a great deal of you? 

Mr. Swiatto. Yes. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. McTiave. Why do you suppose you were selected as Deputy 
Chief? What was the reason? 

Mr. Swiatto. As far as I believe, there were three main reasons. 

The first one was my Communist past. 

The second reason was my personal friendship with the Vice Min- 
ister of Public Security, General Romkowski. 

The third is, as they were saying in Warsaw, I wasn’t bad as a 
security officer 

Mr. McTiaur. You had a pretty good security record, then, for a 
number of years ? 

Mr. Swiarto. Well, it looks that way. 

Mr. McTiaur. And is it true that in your capacity as Deputy Chief 
of Department 10, that you had access to the top secrets of the Com- 
munist Party members in Poland? 

Mr. Swtatto. Yes, sir 

Mr. McTieurn. Was your principal 7 to « ‘ompile derogatory infor- 
mation on leading political and party figures in Communist Poland? 

Mr. Swiatrto. Yes, sir. This was one of the essential duties. 

Mr. McTicur. The committee, Mr. Swiatlo, might be interested in 
1, 2, or 3 examples or illustrations that you may have in mind. We 
would be interested in knowing how you went about this, under whose 
orders, and what kind of information is collected. 

Mr. Swiarto. Do you want just general methods of my work, or 
do you want concrete facts? 

Mr. McTieur. I think the committee would like to have a brief 
general ex] lanation and specific cases. 

Mr. Swiatto. As far as methods are concerned, before any dignitary 
of the party or of the state got his appointment, Department 10 had 
to give its opinion about the man. What does it mean to have an 
opinion? It meant, for instance, that Department 10 would assign 
a man who would start the investigation of the dignitary from the 
moment of his birth, and then he would pass through all his life, where 
he went to school, who were his friends, where was he living at different 
times, and so on. 
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If he had friends, our men would go and talk to every one of them 
for the information how the dignitary-to-be expressed himself years 
ago. 

Now, gentlemen, I would like to stress one point. You know, if you 
want to find something derogatory on the man in the Communist 
system, you will always find something. 

Of course, how far we would go with our investigation depended 
very much who was the man, and how important he was. 

Finally, before the dignitary was appointed, first, Department 10 
had to authorize, to agree to his appointment before even the party 
would officially appoint him. 

If you ask me about examples of specific cases, you know I would 
have to talk for a very long time. When I started my work, I had a 
big drawer in my office. When I was at the end of my work, I had to 
have a big bookcase. So much material was in my department. If 
you allow me, I will give you the most characteristic cases. 

Mr. Kersten. Are you now going into cases of some of the high 
party officials, is that correct? 

Mr. Swiato. Yes sir. 

Mr. Kersten. And as I understand it, this information has never 
been made public about these high Communist officials in Poland? It 
has never been made public before today ? 

Mr. Swiatio. Well, sir, in answering your question, I can tell you 
that I don’t think there are more than five people in the world who 
know about it. 

Mr. Kersten. So that it is being made public throughout the world 
today for the first time? 

Mr. Swrato. Yes sir. 

Mr. Kersten. You may continue. 

Mr. Swiatio. Well, sir, I am indebted to Radkiewicz as the Minis- 
ter of Public Security, so I would like to start with him. During the 
search which we made at the time of the arrest of Gomulka we found 
in his study a hand written letter by Radkiewicz; a letter which he 
sent to Gomulka at the time Gomulka was secretary general of the 
party. 

In that letter, Radkiewicz confessed to Gomulka that in the 1930s, 
before the war, when he was once arrested by the prewar Polish police, 
he renounced the Communist creed. 

Mr. Kersten. Just a moment. The Voice of America has to change 
reels for recording. So it will take just one moment, because we want 
to be sure that this gets into Red Poland. 

You are telling us about Radkiewicz. Will you continue? 

Mr. Swiato. Yes. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest, the name of 
Wladyslaw Gomulka was mentioned, and I do not know whether the 
record is clear as to what position Gomulka had at the time the alleged 
confession was made and also what position he had later. 

I think that should be made clear now. 

Mr. Swratto. In the first period after the war, he was the first 
secretary of the central committee of the party. 
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He was Vice Premier and Minister of the Recovered Territories. At 
the time of his arrest, he was deprived of all those functions, and he 
was just a vice director of some insurance office—governmental insur- 
ance office. 

And, of course, the letter Radkiewicz wrote to Gomulka was written 
long ago at the time when Gomulka was the secretary general of the 
party. 

Coming back to that letter, Radkiewicz stated in that letter he com- 
mitted himself to the prewar Polish police, to renounce communism ; 
and secondly, not to can anv more in anv Communist activities. 

Well, naturally we knew that if Radkiewiez wrote that kind of a 
letter to the prewar Polish police, of course he had to give information 
concerning the prewar Polish Communist Party, information con- 
cerning his collaborators. And we remembered that at the time he 
was arrested by the prewar Polish police he was secretary general of 
the central lk of the Communist Youth Organization in 
Poland. Of « re , as you can imagine, he had something to say, and 
he had plenty of ‘aieghes ition to give to the police. 

We read in the letter we found at Gomulka’s place, that Radkiewicz 
stated that he was not worthy to be a member of the party; that he 
asked for his release from the central committee and from other 
functions. 

Before we started proceedings against Gomulka in Poland, there 
were rumors in Poland that Radkiewicz was to be dismissed as the 
Minister of Public Security. We knew that Gomulka wanted Rad- 
kiewicz to go. But at that time Bierut was in a strugele with Gomul- 
ka, and it was proper and useful for Bierut to have such a man as 
Radkiewicz as Minister of Public Security. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Would you explain who Bierut was? 

Mr. Swratto. Well, you know, as far as Bierut goes, I would have 
to dedicate much more time to him. 

Mr. Macurowticz. Just tell us what position he had at that time. 

Mr. Swratio. Today he is the first secretary of the central commit- 
tee of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And at that time what was he? 

Mr. Swirarto. At that time, he officially was a nonparty man. Prac- 
tically he is a representative of the C omintern, or I should say of 
Mos ow, in Poland. 

Mr. McTieur. Was he president of Poland ? 

Mr. Swiatrto. Yes. At that time his formal position was the presi- 
dent of the Republic as a nonparty man. 

In that capacity, he entered the National Council as a nonparty 
man. 

Mr. Macnurowrcz. Now, continue with your story. 

Mr. Swrarto. I still come back to the letter which we found at 
Gomulka’s place. 

I gave that letter immediately to the Vice Minister of Public Secu- 
rity, General Romkowski. He was very much shocked after reading 
the letter, as much as I was shocked, having found such a letter written 
by my own superior. 

The same d: iy General Romkowski received an audience at Bierut’s 
palace. 

The next day I was received by Persident Bierut himself. Bierut 
tried to impress me that the letter was not important, that all this 
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matter was not important. The best proof that this matter was not 
lnportant was that Moscow knew about Radkiewicz’s past and about 
the letter for some time and did not do anything about it. 

When I returned from the meeting, I spoke to General Romkowski, 
and I told him that I was not entirely convinced with Bierut’s argu- 
ments, because usually, on the orders of Bierut party members were 
arrested for this kind of affair. 

And usually on the orders of Radkiewicz himself such men would 
be sent to trial. And here we had a case in which Radkiewiez himself 
admitted the whole affair. 

from the Communist point of view, this was ce finitely a case of 
treason. But I understood at that moment, that Moscow and Bierut 
decided to have Radkiewicz entirely in their hands. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do | understand you to say that it was convenient 
for I hem to have in such a posit ion someone regarding whom they had 
compromising information ¢ 

Mr. Swiar.to. Yes, undoubtedly. 

‘] his is hot an isolated case where the hieh dignitaries are entirely in 
the hands of Moscow because of their past. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. In other words, the Soviet heads are very anxious 


to have department heads regarding whom they ad comprom Sing 
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information, because they will then be more dependent; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. SWIATLO. Yes, undoubtedly. 

This is as far as the case of Radkiewicz was concerned. 

Not very long before my departure from Poland, or my escape from 
Poland—excuse me; I must think a moment. 

The second case which my department was treating and was inter 
ested in was the case of Berman. Practically Berman is the right hand 
of Bierut, one of the closest of Bierut’s collaborators. 

Berman was an organizer and a member of the central committee 
of the Polish Communist Party a le he time before the war. 

Mr. Kersten. Berman is presently an official of the Polish Red 
Government ¢ 

Mr. Swiarto. Yes. He is presently Vice Premier of Poland. 

Mr. McTicusr. Now, Mr. Swiatlo, was it Mr. Berman who is the 
present Vice Premier of Poland— 

Mr. Swiatno. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Who just was referred to by you, who told you just 
prior to your escape from Poland to start cetting file of derogatory 
information on the wife of Bierut, the past President of Communist 
Poland ? 

Mr. Swiatwo. Yes sir. 

It was a few months before I escaped from Poland. 

Mr. McTigue. Did you start to compile that information on Bierut’s 
wite? 

Mr. Swatatno. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTicur. Was this something strictly between you and 
Berman ¢ 

Mr. Swit to. Bierut does not know about it. 

Mr. Kersren. In other words, Bierut had no knowledge of this 
dossier on his wife at all; is that correct. 

Mr. Swiatio. No. Bierut did not know. The strict order of Ber- 
man was to start the file and to conceal the fact from Bierut. 
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Mr. Kersten. And he was President? Bierut was President at the 
time ? 

Mr. Swiatio. Yes, it was a transitory period. He was a premier. 

Mr. Kersren. And so far as you know, he has not known about it 
up until today ? 

Mr. Swiarto. No, he could not know, since I had no other opportu- 
nity to tell him about this. This is the first opportunity I have had. 

Mr. Kersten. So now here in Milwaukee, Wis., from this court 
room you are telling Mr. Bierut over in Poland about the information 
you were collecting on his wife. You are telling it for the first time? 

Mr. Swiat.o. That is right. 

Well, one thing, sir: This is not his legitimate wife. It is a so- 
called wife. There was no maneoae between them. 

Mr. McTicur. Now, is the Jakob Berman the man who told you 
to start the derogatory file on Bierut’s common law wife to which you 
have just testified? And did Mr. Berman also have a file of de sroga- 
tory information which was in your possession ? 

Mr. Swiatto. Oh, yes. It was a rather bulky file. 

Mr. McTievur. Does Mr. Berman know that you have or had pos- 
session of this information ? 

Mr. Swiatio. No. Only Bierut knew about that. 

Mr. Kersten. Well, let’s tell Mr. Berman now something about his 
file. 

Mr. Swiar.o. Well, sir; I feel it my duty to tell him exactly now 
about that file. 

As I told you, he had a very high position in the Polish Commu- 
nist Party until the war. His collaborators, in his prewar Com- 
munist activities in Poland, very simply, suspected him of being an 
informer of the prewar Polish police. 

And they gave us proof that this was so. They testified, for 
instance, that when they were arrested by the Polish prewar police 
in Poland, they gave testimony to the police concerning Berman. 
Consequently, Polish police knew about Berman’s activities. How- 
ever, he was never arrested by the Polish police. 

I want to stress this fact: I do not want to say that Berman’s 
collaborators willingly give testimony to the Polish prewar police. 
Only, from their testimony, was it understood that Berman was 
active in the Polish Communist Party. 

Anyway, Polish police knew that he was a member of the central 
committee of the Polish Communist Party for about 20 years. 

We have had testimonies in our department concerning such details, 
for instance, that certain Communists would meet Berman. No one 
would know about the meeting between the two people. 

However, later reality would show that the police were informed. 
We had such testimony from Berman’s collaborators. It was under 
strict Bierut orders that we were compiling all the derogatory mate- 
rial on Berman. 

The second part of the derogatory material on Berman which we 
had in our department concerned the brother of his wife—his brother- 
in-law, that is. And the case in which he was involved was bribery. 

As you probably know in Poland there is not enough medicine 
coming from abroad. The brother-in-law of Berman worked for the 
Ministry of Health. His name is Gruenberg. For a Jong time 
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Gruenberg would assign those medicines to different drugstores or 
medical shops. 

Now, those shops would not usually sell the medicine to the sick 
people but just to the black marketeers. On all this Gruenberg 
would have his profit. We had testimony in our department that 
people heard Gruenberg saying that he must share the profit with 
Berman, that he must get a larger profit since Berman wanted his 
part too. 

From what I know, and on the basis of my information and feel- 
ing, J thought all the time that the information was rieht. It is 
nothing new to me. I want to tell you that I know some Communists 
where 3 or 4 kilograms of gold was found in their homes. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Do I understand vou to say that corruption was 
a common matter among high Soviet officials, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. SwiaTt.o. Yes, undoubtedly. 

This was the main line we were following in our department as 
far as compilation of derogatory material on Berman was concerned. 
He did not know, of course, about it. 

Do you have any questions 4 

Mr. Kersten. Congressman Machrowicz. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Mr. Swiatlo, you have given some valuable in- 
formation to Mr. Bierut and to others in Poland. 

I wonder now whether you could do a service to some of our own 
Communists here in the United States. And before you answer, may 
I say this: There are still some Communists here in this country who 
feel that they will be rewarded when they come behind the Iron 
Curtain for the services they are doing for the Communist Party he 

Now, do you know, or did you know a former resident of my home 
city of Detroit by the name of Boleslaw Gebert ? 

Mr. Swiatio. I knew him personally. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Gebert was a very well-known Communist in the 
United States. And at the time when the Government was catching 
up with him. he escaped to Poland: is that correct ? 

Mr. SwiAto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. What do you know about Boleslaw Gebert ? 

Mr. Swiatio. Well, his case is a little different. In our department, 
we were proceeding secret ly with the case against Gebert. 

Mr. Macurowicz. So this great Communist who was trying to do 
great things here for the Communist cause in the United States is now 
under arrest or under suspicion in Poland; is that correct ? 

Mr. Swiat.o. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Will you relate what you know about his case? 

Mr. Swiatio. The basic problem with Gebert is that it is assumed 
that he is an agent of the American Intelligence. 

He was recalled on orders from Moscow from the trade unions or 
ganization. From the day of his arrival in Poland, he was under a 
strict surveillance by state authorities. 

I would like to give you an example of what it means to be under 
strict surveillance in Poland. 

Department No. 10 sent a certain informer—a girl—her name was 
Christine Poznanska, to get in touch with Gebert and to inform our 
department about Gebert’s activities. She was writing to us very 
systematically detailed reports as to whom Gebert saw, what he said, 
and what he did and what he thought. 
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One day she came to our office telling us that Gebert wanted to 
marry her. This affair department No. 10 referred to Bierut and 
to Berman as to what to do in the case. 

Bierut and Berman said she should marry Gebert, and, of course, 
not to forget that her duty was still to continue to inform department 
No. 10 about every activity of her husband. 

I can tell you that, today, she being the wife of Gebe ‘rt. informs 
Department No. 10 on her husband’s activities as reliably as she was 
doing it before their m irriage. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. So far as you know, does Gebert know about 
that ? 

Mr. Swratrito. Oh, no. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. So, in Communist Poland, one is not even safe 
from h own wife, is he? 

Mr. Swrarto, Certainly not. 

Mr. McTieur. Even after Gebert had married this woman agent 
and her marriage was consented to by department No. 10, she has 
heen sending in secret re ports on her husband’s activities ? 

Mr. Swratrto. This is what I said. 

Mr. Kersten. Would the gentleman \ ield there ? 

As I understand it, this same Gebert, who is now a Polish Commu 
nist official, and who formerly lived in Detroit—I believe that this 
same Gebert was connected with a Polish Communist newspaper in 
Detroit, the name of which was the Voice of the People. And I think, 
if my colleague, Mr. Machrowicz does not mind, that the same Gebert 
Was ( ampaigning against Congressman Machrowicz. 

Mr. Macurowicz, I am very hap py to say that Mr. Gebert has been 
my opponent for many, many years In Detroit. 

Mr. FreicHan. Mr. Swiatlo, in your capacity in department 10, as 
well as other higher officials in the Polish Government, were you 
familiar with the Kersten amendment passed by Congress in 19517 

Mr. Swiat.Lo. Yes; I was. 

I would like to explain something here. I would like to say some- 
thing which will show you to what degree they realize the importance 
of your activities. 

The gener: al policy vy of the party 1 Poland is to conceal before the 
public opinion any activities in the alae world which are unfavor- 
able to the Polish Government and to communism. 

They speak openly about what the Western world is doing only in 
uch a case if it really hurts them very much, or if the public knows 
tbout it anyway. There were many articles in the Polish Commu 
nist press concerning the Kersten amendment. The problem of the 
destination of a hundred million dollars was a subject of many 
articles. 

Well, the fact that they wrote and spoke about the problem so often 

; the best indication as far as I know that it hurt them. 

Within the Communist circles also it is understood that this com- 
mittee is something like the motor of the anti-Communist attitudes. 
There were special lectures at the party meetings which dealt with 
the committee. 

Almost at each trial there would be some instance in which they 
would refer to the Kersten amendment of a hundred million dollars. 

The work of the committee represents for them a danger, a serious 
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danger. They realize it, and, of course, they must do whatever they 
can in order to combat the committee. 

Mr. FreigHan. In what way would the Kersten amendment be dis- 
cussed at these trials? 

Mr. Swiat.Lo. For instance, the Kersten amendment’s goal was to 
help those Poles who struggle against communism in Poland. Now, 
from the Communist point of view, this means espionage. 

Consequently, the Kersten amendment was supporting espionage, 
American espionage, in Poland. 

Mr. Ferquan. What did the people in general, as well as the higher 
officials of the Government think of Mr. Kersten / 

Mr. SwiarLo. Well, first of all, for them, he is the symbol of the 
committee, of the work of the committee. 

Mr. Friguan. Are you familiar, Mr. Swiatlo, with the provision 
of the Kersten amendment which authorizes the establishment DY the 
President of the United States of national military units 4 

Mr. Swiarto. Yes. IL heard about it. Nothing in detail. 

Mr. FrEIGH AN. What is the reaction, if any, ol the higher echelons 
of the Polish Government and also the ordin ry Polish citizen with 
reference to the establishment of these national m itary units ¢ 

Mr. Swiar.o. Well, 1 can tell you just this: 1 think that it would 
be very disadvantageous to the Communist cause. I think that. 

Mr. FrigHan. Thank you. 

Mr. McTicur. Mr. Swiatlo. on 2 or 3 occasions here this afternoon 
you have made reference to Mr. Gomulka, who was in 1946, | believe, 
the Vice Premier of Poland 4 

Mr. Swiarto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTigur. Now, Gomulka was a Communist, but he was a na 
tionalistic Communist ? 

Mr. Swiarno. Yes; you can say that. 

Mr. McTicur. In Communist Poland he was a very powerful 
figure ¢ 

Mr. Swiarto. At that time when he had power, yes; he was. 

Mr. McTicur. Now, did the Communists in Moscow and Poland 
decide to proceed with the arrest of Mr. Gomulka ? 

Mr. Swiat Lo. This was ordered by Moscow. 

Mr. McTicgur. Now, Moscow had to be very careful in this case, 
very careful ol the Way if handled Mr. Gomulka ll bu lding up its 
case against him / 

Mr. Swiarto. Oh, yes; very much so. They had to be very careful. 

Mr. McTicur. Now, you were the one who made the arrest in the 
Gomulka case; is that not correct 4 

Mr. Swiavro. On the strict and personal order of Bierut, I fulfilled 
that mission. 

Mr. McTieur. And you were the one, were you not, Mr. Swiatlo, 
who undertook the investigation from the outset in the Gomulka case? 

Mr. SwiatLo. Before the arrest, or after the arrest / 

Mr. McTicur. Before and after. 

Mr. SwiatrLo. Before: yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Can you tell us exa tly how vou went about this in 
the Gomulka case? How did vou build the « ise up against Gomulka, 
acting upon orders from Moscow ¢ 

Mr. Kersren. Before you answer, we will take a 10-minute re 


(Whereup n. a short recess was taken. ) 
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Mr. Kersten. Will you read the last question ? 

(The question was read by the reporter.) 

Mr. Swiarto. If you allow me, I would like to say a few words 
which would be something like an introduction, and it deals with what 
Gomulka means to Moscow? What does he mean? What does 
Gomulka represent ? 

Mr. McTicur. All right. 

Mr. Swiat.o. The beginning of the Gomulka affair starts with the 
breaking off between Tito and Moscow. 

In all Communist Parties behind the Iron Curtain, there are tend- 
encies to break, or to become independent from Moscow. 

Of course, this represents a great danger to Moscow. As long ago 
as before the war broke out, the Comintern was trying to liquidate 
all Communist elements in all countries which had any national 
tendencies. 

Of course, you realize that in those countries the Communist Parties 
were never mass parties, large parties. Also, on the other hand, in 
many cases, NK VD officials could not, I would say, easily reach those 
deviating Communists. 

After the end of the Second World War, Communist Parties be- 
came in every country, to a much greater extent, mass organizations. 
Among other elements, national elements entered the parties. On 
the other hand, after the end of the war, the strategy of Moscow was 
to allow the people to use national slogans, so that the membership 
in the Communist Party would be swallowed by many elements which 
were still national at heart. 

Now, it is extremely important for Moscow to show and to convince 
the world that Titoism is not a mass or ideological, but that it is 
strictly an affair of the American intelligence. 

Here is the beginning of everything. In every trial of such a 
nature, like Gomulka’s, all evidence must be fabricated in such a way 
as to prove the preconceived Moscow line, that the deviation was an 
American we apon. 

This was strictly the order which department 10 received. We were 
to wee that Gomulka did not represent any political or ideological 
line of independence from Moscow. We were to prove that he was 
strictly a product of American activities. 

Now, they knew, of course, there was such a thing as Gomulka’s 
group. The first task we received was to split the Gomulka move- 
ment—or Gomulka’s group. The first step we took was to look for 
a man who would be a very close collaborator and friend of Gomulka 
and from whom the accusation against Gomulka would come. 

Ovr choice fell upon two men who were the closest collaborators 
of Gomulka. The first one was Marian Spychalski, who was the 
Vice Minister of National Defense. Spychalski, contrary to Bierut, 
who was strictly a national—without any feeling of Polish nation- 
alism or potriotism, strictly a Soviet agent—Spychalski still had a 
certain Polish patriotism, being a Communist, of course. 

We foond out that Snychalski had a brother who was sent by the 
Polish Government-in-Exile in London to Poland as a parachutist 
during the war for the Polish underground movement, controlled by 
the Polish Government-in-Exile. 
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This background of Spychalski, his personal feelings and his 
brother’s activities, of course, inclined us to pick him up as the accuser 
of Gomulka. 

Now came the next step. The next step was to force Spychalski to 
testify against Gomulka. Since his brother was killed by the Germans 
and the wife of his brother survived, they arrested her. Then the 
closest friends and collaborators of Spychalski have been arrested. 
All of them had something derogatory in our departm« nt. 

It was planned that with the arrest of those people, Spychalski 
would not feel at ease. He would realize there was some danger 
around him. This would undermine his morale. 

Then Bierut and other high officials spoke to Spychalski. The 
conversations were such: 

“Well, Spychalski, you see, things are not going well. Your closest 
friends are spies. They confessed. Some confessions are against 
you. However, you have a possibility for rehabilitation.” 

And then the way of rehabilitation was pointed out: accusation of 
Gomulka. Spychalski, broken, by that time, agreed to do it. 

I know definitely that this accusation delivered by Spychalski at 
the central committee of the Communist Party against Gomulka was 
written personally by Bierut and Berman. This was the first stage 
of solving the problem of Gomulka. 


The next step was that they procured testimonies of Spychalski’s 
friends who supposedly testified against him. The testimonies were 


falsified. His friends never made them, but the written testimonies 
against him were showed to Spychalski. 

Bierut was disappointed. He told Spychalski : “You didn’t Say 
everything against Gomulka. For instance, you didn’t speak about 
your brother.” 

Now, since Spychalski supposedly did not say everything sincerely 
and frankly, as he promised to do, his arrest was decided. 

Now comes the next step. Gomulka was blackmailed with the 
arrest of his close collaborator, Spychalski. To impress Gomulka 
even more, we arrested his close collaborators. 

Then come conversations with Gomulka, first unofficial. The con 
versations went along this line: 

“Well, Gomulka, Spychalski and your closest friends appear to 
have been spies all the time. They were spies of the Polish Second 
Sureau, of the American intelligence, of the Western imperialism. 
It doesn’t look very well that you were surrounded all the time by 
spies.” 

The things went with time so far that Bierut with his accusations 
would surprise even us. At the beginning, all this business had a 
rather unofficial tenor. Bierut was a member of the public committee 
and all accusations were open. 

Jierut told us: “Gentlemen, Gomulka has been an American agent 
all the time.” And from that moment on our problem starts. Since 
Bierut officially made that kind of statement to us, there is no other 
way. We must procure all proof that Gomulka really was an Amer- 
ican agent. 


54905—54 10 
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Mr. Macurowicz. Ask him whether he said you must procure falsi- 
hed proof. 

Mr. Swrarto. Well, sir, such words as “falsifications” are not used 
in Communist circles. Bierut does not speak this kind of language. 
Bierut told us in department 10: “Gentlemen, Gomulka is an Amer- 
ican agent.” And then we are trained enough to realize that we 
must procure proof that he really was an American agent—false or 
true. 

Mr. Kersten. In other words, you must, if necessary, manufacture 
the evidence and actually produce falsified evidence against him 4 

Mr. Swrarto. Yes. Only may I say that such a need occurs very, 
very often. 

I would like to give you one example, since I see that it isn’t clear. 
An employee of the department is so well trained, that from a political 
speech of some of his bosses he knows how to draw a practical con- 
clusion concerning his work. 

When Gomulka was removed from the central committee of the 
party, the district office of the department No. 10, in Katowice, made 
a telephone call to the headquarters in Warsaw. The telephone call 
was that the chief of the Katowice district of department No. 10 just 
found aman. The man before the war was a policeman, and he per- 
sonally induced Gomulka to become an informer of the prewar police 
in Poland. 

The man I am talking about, the former policeman, was an in- 
former of department 10, in Katowice, for a very long time. 

Now, he was so well trained in his profession that when he read 
about. the proceedings at the central committee of the Communist 
Party during which Gomulka was condemned, he immediately con- 
ceived the plan that made Gomulka an agent of the prewar police. 

Bierut was very satisfied with the testimony given by that former 
policeman. It appeared that Gomulka was not only an American 
agent, but he was long before an informer of the Polish police. 

We transferred the former policeman from Katowice to Warsaw. 
He gave us the exact date when he induced Gomulka to be the in- 
former of the prewar police. We knew, however, that at that time 
when Gomulka was supposed to be an informer of the Polish prewar 
police, he was in Moscow in the School of Comintern with Romkowski, 
my direct superior. Romkowski knew it, too, of course. Now came a 
strange incident. ‘To the sorrow of Bierut, the former policeman who 
made that testimony, refused to change the date. 

So that is what must be understood: in Poland Communists are so 
well trained that just from one speech delivered by a high dignitary 
they know exactly how to work on it from the practical point of view. 

Now, coming back to Gomulka, on the orders of Bierut come the 
large arrests of the friends and collaborators of Gomulka. His per- 
sonal secretary is arrested. Her testimony has been falsified, and in 
such a way that she testified against Gomulka, which she never did. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I would like to put in a question. How do you 
know that testimony was falsified ? 

Mr. Swrarvo. Well, it happens this way: Romkowski—General 
Romkowski—our superior, would come from a conversation with 
Bierut and Berman, and he would tell us, “Gentlemen, Comrade Bie- 
rut learned that the personal secretary of Gomulka was an agent.” 
Well, for us that was enough. She was an agent. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. And then it became your duty to find evidence 
to support that charge / 

Mr. SWIATLO. Could I tell it chronologically, So it would be clear 
how we handled the case? 

If Romkowski considers his conversation with Bierut as Important 
well, he can tell this to me or to any other officer of our department, 
what to do about it. 

He calls me or a man who is strictly responsible for this business 
and gives him his instructions. He doesn’t give him instructions, he 
repeats what Bierut told him during the conversation. 

Romkowski does this: He says, “Well, listen, comrade, work a little 
on this case. You see, this is a very serious matter. Comrade Bierut 
says so,” 

If such things happen within 2 days Romkowski will have a com 
plete file of guilt of such a person. Very often the arrested man really 
learns for the first time that he was an American spy from the officer 
who deals with him in jail. 

Mr. Kersten. Can you give us an example or a few examples very 
briefly as to how some of this evidence is manufactured or falsified 4 

Mr. Swratro. Well, from my experiences, for instance, in the trials 
of Rajk, Slansky, and the Gomulka affair, well, this is simple. It hay 
pens this way, that the arrested man agrees to testify to what he was 
told by the officer. If he refuses he will never even appear at the trial 
as a witness. His testimony nevertheless will be procured and will be 
given during the trial as written by him, although he didn’t write it. 

For instance, I spoke to Field—Noel Field—an American citizen 
who was arrested in Budapest. 

In the trial of Rajk, a prominent Hungarian Communist leader, 
it was stated during the trial that Noel Field confessed that he himself 
was an American agent, and that Rajk was his agent, his informer, 
that Rajk worked for Noel Field. 

Well, Field personally told me, first, he was never an agent of the 
(American Government; and, secondly, he learned for the first time 
that he was an agent of the American Government in prison from the 
officer who was conducting his investigation. 

This is why Field did not appear at Rajk’s process—he wouldn’t 
confess. This is why his written testimonies were procured at the 
trial, but he didn’t appear himself. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. In other words, the so-called written deposition 
was false? 

Mr. Swiarro. Entirely. 

Mr. Kersten. Did they employ forgery, too? 

Mr. Swiauto. Well, this is a detail. Forgery of a signature or of 
testimony, it depends on circumstances. 

Mr. Kersten. Is it sometimes done where it is necessary to procure 
false evidence ? 

Mr. Swrarto. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. So we are to understand that it is not uncommon 
and it is a practice in the Polish Communist vyovernment poli e depart- 
ment that forgery and other means are employed to procure false 
evidence against witnesses; is that correct ? 

Mr. Swiatio. Well, sir, basically Communists sell the falsity for 
truth. 

Mr. McTievr. What happened to Gomulka, finally ? 
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Mr. Swratro. Gomulka was allowed to be free until the moment of 
the public trial of Colonel Tatar. The political structure of the 
accusation of Gomulka is such: As long as Mikolajezyk was in Poland, 
the reactionary elements bet on him. When Mikol: ajezyk escaped from 
Poland, the reactionary elements bet on Gomulka. 

Gomulka was read that accusation, but in that accusation there were 
only statements; no proofs. Now, all this happened during the trial 
against Colonel Tatar. Gomulka became involved since this accusa- 
tion was read at the trial of Tatar. Subsequently Gomulka was ar- 
rested so that he would be unable to learn what else was spoken at the 
trial of Colonel Tatar. 

He was sent to jail and at the time I left Poland, was still in jail. 

Mr. McTieur. Why wasn’t he given a trial? 

Mr. Swiat.to. There were very many reasons for this: The most 
important basic reason was that if such a public trial would take place, 
Gomulka would not be an accused man; he would be an accuser. 

They could not break—they did not break him so that he would 
say what they wanted him to say, and of course he knows very many 

ases like Radkiewicz and others. He would become automatically 
an accuser if there was a public trial. 

Mr. McTieur. I was curious to find out or learn something more 
about the letter that Radkiewicz had written to Gomulka, and about 
which you testified here earlier this afternoon. 

Gomulka had possession of that letter and read the letter. Did he 
ever take the opportunity later on to pass along this information to the 
Communist authorities? Did he ever make any charge against 
R: udkie W ic Zé 

Mr. Swiarto. When he was general secretary of the party—yes, he 
proposed the removal of Radkiewicz from his position of Minister 
of Public Security, but as I told you before, at the time Bierut defended 
R adkie W ic Z. 

Mr. McTieur. Well, who has possession of that famous or infamous 
ietter at this time? 

Mr. Swrat.o. Well, as far as I know, Romkowski took the letter 
from me. Bierut took the letter from Romkowski. So most probably 
Bierut is in the possession of the letter. : 

Mr. McTicur. Now, you testified this morning that one of the most 
important departments in the police security system of Communist 
Poland today is that department which deals with religious affairs. 

Mr. Swiatto. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Is there anything that you can tell us about Cardinal 
Wyszynski’s arrest or place of incarceration ? 

Mr. Swiatio. Yes. I can tell you something. 

Mr. McTicur. Will you tell the committee what information you 
have on that? ' 

Mr. Swiatto. In this matter I would have to go back to the trial 
of Bishop Kaczmarek. The whole strategy of the struggle against 
religion in Poland—in particular the Catholic Church—was deter- 
mined in Moscow. Bierut went to Moscow personally for this matter 
with Mazur, one of the secretaries of the central committee of the 
party. They left for Moscow before the public trial of Bishop Kacz- 
marek, in order to get instructions of what Kaczmarek was to be 
accused of. 
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Simultaneously, Soviet adviser to Radkiewicz, the Minister of Pub- 
lic Security, went to Moscow to determine with the Soviet NK VD the 
procedure of the trial. His name was General Kowalezuk. I want 
to state here most solemnly that the whole accusation against Bishop 
Kaczmarek was decided and written in Moscow, and that at that time 
it was decided in Moscow to arrest later Cardinal Wyszynski. The 
whole trial of Bishop Kaczmarek was just a preparatory stage, as 
they call it in Warsaw—an introduction to the basic affair which was 
Cardinal Wyszynski. 

Now, I didn’t have personal dealings with that department and 
with handling the case of Bishop Kaczmarek or Wyszynski, since I 
was in department No. 10, and their cases were handled by the De- 
partment on Religious Affairs. But I got the information from Rom- 
kowski, Vice Minister. 

Cardinal Wyszynski was arrested by the officers of the security— 
by two men, by the Director of the Department of Religious Affairs, 
and by his aide. 

The name of the director of the Department of Religious Affairs is 
Wieckowski. 

Mr. Kersten. Hold it just a moment. We have to change a reel 
here. 

All right, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. McTicur. You were telling us, Mr. Swiatlo, about the Depart- 
ment of Religious Affairs and about the Cardinal Wyszynski case. 
Will you continue with your testimony ? 

Mr. Swiatto. I stated that he was arrested by Colonel Wieckowski, 
the director of the Department of Religious Affairs. 

I would like to say who Wieckowski is, if you don’t mind. He is 
a pupil for many years of the NK VD school in the Soviet Union in 
Kiev. 

At the last stage of the war, he was parachuted by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment as an agent, Soviet agent, behind the lines of the German 
Army. 

Then, he was assigned to the security operations. 

After the arrest, Cardinal Wyszynski was being transferred from 
one cloister to another. This I know from Romkowski himself. 

At the same time they were preparing cloisters in the district of 
Olsztyn and the district of Lidzbark. They were preparing those 
cloisters for his permanent stay. But even there I learned from 
Romkowski that he was not to stay for a very long time. 

The problem was they were aware and afraid that if the place of 
Cardinal Wyszynski—if his arrest would be known to the population, 
the pilgrimages would take place and the peasants and other Catholics 
would come to see the place. 

The place I was speaking about in the district. of Lidzbark was 
formerly a cloister. However, it was reconstructed internally and 
changed into a jail. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. What the witness means is that it had the out- 
ward appearance of a cloister but actually was a jail 

Dr. Karsxt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTieur. Is that where the cardinal is confined ? 

Mr. Swiatto. Yes. This was the place the cardinal was living at 
the time I left Poland. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. Do you believe that he is still there ? 

Mr. Swiat.o. I suppose not. 

Mr. Friguan. You think he probably would be in Lubianka prison 
in Moscow ¢ 

Mr. Swiatto. No. No, I don’t think so. 

Mr. McTreurn. Mr. Chairman, the witness has startling and excellent 
testimony on the subject of the 1952 elections in Poland. 

Mr. Kersten. 1952 ? 

Mr. McTieur. That is right: as well as the 1947 elections. How 
ever, because of the lateness of the hour now, I do not want to start 
to develop this new line, since it appears that we will have to recall 
the witness tomorrow. 

Mr. Macurowicz. While you are on the subject, could I just ask on 
question along this line @ 

Mr. Kersten. Yes, Mr. Machrowicz. 

Mr. Mac nrowicz. Is it true that every bishop and every highe 
member of the ecclesiastical hierarchy hada speck al agent ot the police 
assigned to him ? 

Mr. Swiatio. The leadership of the Catholic Church in Poland is 
never left alone, either by the party or by the security agents. The 
fact that there isa spech ul ment which deals with these matters 

hat a degree the Ministry of Security is interested 
in surveying the hierarchy of the Catholic Church. 

This is why I would not like to answer your question by just saying. 
yes, every bishop has one agent. There are cases probab sly that he has 
more than one agent. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Sothatif anything, they had more than one? 

Mr. Swratio. Yes: undoubtedly. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Another question : 

Can you tt ll us what was the motive of the Soviet regime in Poland 
for arresting Bishop Kaczmarek, Bishop Wyszynski, a1 d the othe: 

Mr. Swiarto. As I said, the arrest of Bishop Kaczmarek was just 1 
introduction to the man otis . which was the arrest of Cardina 
Wyszynsk 

Wi Il, now, © ardinal W yszynski and hi Isc los e coll: bor: tors bec: unit 
I would say, the barrier to the atte mpts to dominate the church’s hier 
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archy. Their at Se way to settle the matter. 
But Iw Steamer hige this : I do not think that with the arrest 
of Cardinal W ys ssaalid sinlisienietla cntanstane tuneabdsaiiends alt aessitoceit 
hieved. They still do not dominate the Catholic Chureh in 
Poland. This is a very, very important problem—the church in Po 


land. I would say it is an unsolvable problem. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. You mean for the Communists ? 

Mr. Swrarto. Yes, for the Communists 

[ will tell you this: Until today—which means my escape from 
Poland we knew about the cases that peop le hay ing’ high positions lI 
the party would go to other towns and cities secretly to attend the 


Mr. Macurowtcz. Then, am I correct in saying that the real reason 

the arrest of Cardinal Wyszynski, Bi shop Kaczmarek, and the 
others, was that the church was the last barrier and the greatest ob 
stacle to the Communists’ efforts to Sovietize the people? 

Mr. SwIatxo. Yee, sit 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is all I have. 
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Mr. Kersten. And as I understand it, this department of religious 
affairs was a department right in the police department itself / 

Mr. Swiat io. Yes,sir. Anda very important part. 

Mr. Kersten. Congressman Feighan. 

Mr. Friguan. They call that the department of religious affairs. It 
appears to bea misnomer. It would better be called the department to 
liquidate religious affairs. 

Mr. Swiarto. Yes, undoubtedly. Well, I give you formulations as 
used in Warsaw. 

Mr. Feieuan. Yes. 

Mr. Swrarto. But I want to make this point: this formulation is in 
the security apparatus. This formulation is not admitted by the 
nation. It is not recognized by the nation. 

Mr. Krersren. And the contro! and the attempt at extermination of 
religion pertains to all relioi ns, dor It not, n Pi laa ad? 

Mr. Swiatio. Yes. 

You are right in principle. It is directed against all religions. 
But since the Catholic Church in Poland is the most im 
practically the activities of the department are directe 
Catholic Church. 

Mr. Kersten. Yes. But in the same way in principle, they would be 
directed against Protestant, Orthodox, or Jewish: is that not correct 

Mr. Swiatwo. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And Protestant, Orthodox, or Jewish or Catholi 
Communist-dominated countries must be co p etely ontrolled ane 
liquidated; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Swratrno. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Mr. Swiatlo 

Can you tell the witness that we would like to have | main he 
atv a.m. tomorrow mor! ino to finish up 

Mr. Swrar.to. Yes. I will be here. 

Mr. Kersten. We will adjourn at this time. 


But before we adjourn, we will permit the witness to depart. And 
I will request that everybody remain in his seat for a few minutes 
until the witness is out of the room and on h Sway. 


(Whereupon, at 5 p. m™., the hea ng adj irned, t l onvene at 
9 a. m., October 22, 1954 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
House Setecr Commitree To INVESTIGATE 
CoMMUNIST AGGRESSION AND THE Forcep INCORPORATION 
OF THE Batric Sratss Inro tue U.S.S. R.. 
Milwauke €,. Wis. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 9:30 a. m., in 
room 400, county courthouse, Hon. Charles J. Kersten, chairman, 
presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Kersten, Bentley, Hillings, Machrowicz, and 
Feighan. 

Also present: James J. McTigue, committee counsel. 

Mr. Kersten. The hearings will come to order. 

Mr. Counsel, will you proceed with the questioning ? 

Mr. McTicue. Is there anything, Mr. Swiatlo, that you can tell 
the committee about the elections in Communist Poland in 1947 and 
the elections in Communist Poland in 1952? 


TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH SWIATLO—Resumed 


Mr. Swratto. Yes, sir. The elections of 1947, as well as the elec 
tions to the Parliament of 1952, were falsified by the Government. 

If there is a difference—and there is a difference—it is in the methods 
of falsification. The elections in 1947 were falsified in every district, 
on every electoral level. 

Mr. Kersten. May I interrupt at this point for a moment ? 

Let the record show that Congressman Alvin Bentley, of Michigan, 
is here with us this morning. Mr. Bentley, like all other members, 
came from considerable distances here. We are very happy to have 
you with us, Congressman Bentley, this morning. 

Mr. Bentriry. Thank you. 

Mr. McTieur. Will you continue with your explanation, Mr. 
Swiatlo? 

Mr. Swratvo. I will try to describe how elections in 1947 were 
falsified. 

In the first place, although the members of electoral boards were 
supposed to come from their own districts, the party changed this. 
Communist Party organizers from other districts were appointed 
as members of electoral boards. 

In principle, this is a breaking of the constitution. The second 
part of members of the electoral boards or committees were strict 
agents of the security police. 
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ven these two factors were not enough to secure the proper results 
of the elections. This is why every electoral committee had a so- 
called—as we called him—a party mathematician. 

This O called party mathematician usually would receive from the 
central committee of the party the results of elections as he was to 
secure them. I don’t speak now about such factors as terror or forcing 
the people to vote openly. 

I speak exclusively about the process of falsification of elections. 

Now, after the elections of 1947. the Government would boast very 
much about popular support, about its popularity. Nevertheless, the 
regime realized that too many people knew about falsifications of elec- 
tions, and too many people took part in the falsifications. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. Just one moment, please. I presume you want 
now to explain the difference between the 1947 and the 1952 elections, 
but before you go into that, I would like to ask you one question with 
regard to the 1947 elections. 

Besides the fact that each district had already in advance instruc- 
tions as to what the results must be of that district, is it true that every 
candidate who ran for the office was compelled in advance to submit 
his written resignation from that office which could be used whenever 
the party so required it? 

Mr. Swiarto. Yes; that is right. I didn’t speak about this particu- 
lar fact since it applied also to the elections of 1952. 

The party has no absolute confidence in its own members. Even 
from the strict party members, such written commitments are taken. 

In connection with the impressions the elections of 1947 made in 
the « ountry, the party hierarchy came to the conclusion that the elec- 
tions of 1952 had to | e carl ied out and falsified in a completely differ- 
ent Way. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And the reason for that was too many people 
knew about the falsifications in the 1947 elections, and an etfort was 
made to restrict that information to a smaller group; is that correct ? 

Mr. Swiatrto. Yes, undoubtedly ; yes. 

Now, one could ask, “Was there any real reason to falsify elections 
in such a situation, and why was the Government so much concerned 
about it?” 

When elections were announced, the security police received orders 
to send agents all over the country to determine the opinion and the 
political feeling of the country. The censorship of the correspond- 
ence at that time was very much strengthened. The telephone con- 
versations were very strictly tapped. 

Now, from all information which was received, the regime came to 
the conclusion that the results of the elections to be held would not 
be good. The public opinion, Polish public opinion, is not favorable 
to the regime. Now came the next important step: On orders, a 
special unit was organized in the Ministry of Security, a unit which 
had a specific task: To falsify elections. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And that is a secret unit? 

Mr. Swrarto. Even not all Vice Ministers of Security knew about 
that unit; it was so secret. 

Mr. Kersten. Was there a specific name for that unit? 

Mr. Sw1atio. No, sir: there was no title, no name. 

Mr. Kersten. But there was a definite unit that was created for 
this purpose, is that correct ? 
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Mr. SwiAt.o. Yes, si 

Mr. Kersten. Were you in this unit? 

Mr. Swiato. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. And this unit was for the very express purpose of 
falsifying the elections, is that correct, in the 1952 elections ¢ 

Mr. SwiatbLo. Yes, sir. 

The director of that unit was the Vice Minister of Public Security, 
General Romkowski. One of the members of that unit was myself. 

The training started within our unit. A special agent was sent to 
us to train us 1n such things as falsify Ing the signatures, erasing the 
figures and putting new figures on the electoral returns. We went 
through this training. 

In connection with this, some men even were sent to Czechoslovakia 


and to other countries to buy the most efficient chemicals which could 
erase—remove the writing from the paper in an invisible way—un 


recognizable way. 

Mr. IXERST! N. You mentioned a special agent who came fol this 
training. Where did that agent come from / 

Mr. Swiatio. This agent was a former member of the NK VD in 
Moscow. 

Mr. Kersten. Was it a man or woman ? 


Mr. Swiatto. It was a woman. Her nai 3 Konopko. This was 
her name in Poland. Of course, 1 do not know what name she used 

1 Russia. 

For many years she worked in the NK VD in Moscow. Some time 
before the elections, she was sent to our Minis y of Public Pecurity 


just for a specific purpose. She was considered a great expert in 
forgery of documents, signature, et cetera. 


After several rome of our training, we came to a conclusion that 
removing figures, signatures, and replacing them with others wa rt 
practical. Whatever we did, under the close lig it could be seen 
that forgery was performed. 

Then we decided to proceed in a different way. We decided just 


to falsify the signature of the members of the district electoral boards 
on the blank electoral returns. 

We received all signatures of all members of all electoral boards 
in Poland, and every one of us received certain numbers of those siona- 
tures, and his duty was to specialize in excellent forgery of those 
specific signatures. 

The next step was this: Before the elections took pla e, we Ire ‘eived 
from all over Poland the blank electoral returns, and we supplied 
those blank electoral returns with falsified signatures of the members 
of the electoral boards. Only figures of votes were not yet written 
down or written in. 

On those blank returns which we collected from all Poland, and 
which we supplied with falsified signatures, only figures were missing. 

Now, as in every country, there was a national electoral board on 
the highest level which, in Poland, at the time was public. Naturally, 

they did not know about the existence of our unit and our work. 

In that national or central electoral board, only the deputy chairman, 
Mr. Sznek, knew about our existence and our work. 

Now, the department No. 10, my department, assigned to him as 
his secretary our employee, a girl who worked at our office. During 
the entire day of elections we were on duty continuously sitting in our 
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cabinets, and waiting for the sign, what kind of figures to put in 
those blank returns, which otherwise were ready and prepared by us. 

Now comes the next step. At a certain moment, Vice Minister of 
Public Security Romkowski entered our office and he told all of us 
that returns, the results of elections, were unexpectedly very good for 
the Government. There was no need for any falsification. 

Then I, myself, told him, “Well, since this is so, let us destroy those 
blank returns which we have here in our hands.” Romkowski said, 
“No.” He ordered us to give him all those blank returns with falsified 
signatures which we had ready. He took all those blank returns and 
went to the central electoral board. 

Gentlemen of the committee, I want you to realize that this is one 
of the methods, Communist methods. We, department No. 10, we 
were to know only to a certain degree the process of falsification. 

Probably they came to a conclusion that it will be better if some- 
body else—probably Bierut — self—would put the final figures in 
the blank returns prepared by us. 

Well, all of us, the members "ot the seeret unit, when Romkowski 
ordered us to deliver the papers, we realized that this was only a 
tactic . move. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. In other words, you want us to understand that 
even you, who were one of these top secret group, falsifying these 
elections, were not taken into the trust of Mr. Bierut and his associates ? 

Mr. Swiatto. Yes, sir. This was the way the elections in 1952 were 
falsified. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, on that point, I would like to ask a question 
or two. 

Had you completed the story of 1952? 

Mr. Swratto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. This new method of falsification developed for the 
1952 elections, as I understand it, was because the 1947 elections and 
the fraud involved there were too well known by the people generally ; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Swiatio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. And the more efficient hiding of the fraud on the 
part of the Communist government that was developed for the 1952 
elections has not been told publicly before ? 

Mr. Swiatio. No, sir. Nobody knew. Nobody told it publicly 
before. 

Mr. Kersven. And you are telling that for the first time publicly 
today; is that correct ? 

Mr. Swiato. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krersren. The people in Poland, so far as you know, up until 
now, have not known of the method by which the 1952 elections were 
falsified: is that correct ? 

Mr. Swiatto. No, sir. They have the first opportunity to learn it 
today. 

Mr. Kersten. For the first time; is that right? 

Mr. Swtatto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. And do you fee] that when this message is beamed 
back behind the Iron Curtain and the people know about the new 
technique or fraud—do you feel that that will have any effect upon 
the people of Poland ? 

Mr. Swiatio. Yes, sir 
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Mr. Macurowicz. One question on that. I don’t believe you want 
to leave an inference that the people of Poland do not know or do not 
realize that the elections were falsified, but they never knew the exact 
methods used; is that correct ? 

Mr. Swiat.o. Yes, sir; you are right. 

Well, if you remember, at the beginning I made a gtatement that 
the agents of the secur ity department who just before elections were 
sent all over the country to find out the politi al temperament, came 
back with a conclusion th: at the people were against the government. 

Today, they are learning how the elections were fals sified. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. One question about the ballot before we get off 
= election issue. Outside of the falsification of the ballot, did the 

ballot itself give the voter an opportunity to make an honest selection ¢ 
Was there more than 1 party on the ballot, or was it just a 1-party 
ballot ? 

Mr. Swratio. There was only 1 list, 1 party. 

Mr. Macurowicz. So he had the choice to either vote for that can 
didate or not vote at all? 

Mr. Swiatito. Yes, sir. This was the only choice. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Can you tell us generally whether, in your opin 
ion, under the Soviet system of election used in Poland and other 
countries, does the voter have an honest opportunity to express his 
opinion other than what the regime wants from him ¢ 

Mr. Swiatto. Yes, sir. As faras I can see; yes. They have oppor- 
tunity to express their opinion. The ingenuity of the human being 
is boundless. 

Mr. Macrrowicz. Will you explain what you mean by that‘ 

Mr. Swiatrnto. May I expl: iin, sir, with this enve lope? I would like 
to illustrate how you can express your opinion while voting, even 
with one list only. 

Let us suppose this is an electoral room where elections are taking 
place. It goes from here to that wall. 

Mr. Kersten. And that is a distance of about 20 feet. 

Mr. Swiat to. Yes. Now, the man who enters the room, he receives 
such an envelope and the ballot with names. On the ballot there are 
the names for whom he is supposed to vote. 

Ilis only task is to put the ballot into the envelope, but at the same 
time he has to pass from this point from the door to the other end of 
the room where there is a ballot box. 

Now formally, it is enough that he will tear off the ballot a little; 
from the formal point of view the ballot is invalidated. He can, 
for instance, put the envelope empty and conceal the ballot, not to 
put it in the envelope. Now, it isn’t very easy. However, there are 
many ways in which a voter, even under the Communist control, can 
show his dissatisfaction. 

Mr. Macurowicz. The Poles used these methods very ingeniously, 
didn’t they ¢ 

Mr. Swiatvo. Yes. Poles are very ingenious in these ways. For 
instance, | remember there were such cases. People would come, a 
man would come, and he would have prepared ir his pocket a piece of 
paper which had the color and the size of the ballot. Instead of the 
ballot, he would put the prepared piece of paper into the envelope. 

Now, on that piece of paper there were inside, remarks about the 
Government: “We hate the Government,” and so on, and so forth. 
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Mr. Macnrrowicz. Slogans against the Government ¢ 

Mr. Swtat.o. Slogans against the Government. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. But all these ingenious methods didn’t do them 
any good, because the elections were falsified in advance anyway. 

Mr. Swrarto. Yes; undoubtedly. 

Well, this had no influence, practical influence, on the elections. 

Mr. Kersren. Certainly the overwhelming evidence at other hear- 
ings, as well as at this hearing, evident from many witnesses and many 
other sources, indicate to us, I think very clearly, that the people 
1947 and the people in 1952 and the people today in Poland are noi 
with the Government. 

The mechanism by which the fraud was perpetrated in 1952 , how 
that it becomes known for the first time to the people, this will very 
certainly have a definite effect on the people as to how they are being 
defrauded, now: isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Swrarto. Yes; undoubtedly it would have an influence on the 
Polis h peop le, 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. McTievur. I just wanted to make these points with respect to 
this election, Mr. Chairman. This diabolically clever plan, | think, 
contains three very important elements: 

No. 1, there weren’t so many people in the act. It was an exclusive 
club which falsified the 1952 elections. 

No. 2, the Communist government in Poland was able to get a 
correct return, or nearly correct return. 

No. 3, they were able through the medium of the plan to provide 
whatever kind of return they wanted to. 

I think those three very important elements were contained in this 
improved 1952 plan. 

Mr. Swratuo. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Now, Mr. Swiatlo, could you tell us briefly at this 
time something about the open resistance, if there is open resistance, 
in the agricultural areas, against the Soviet attempt to collectivize 
farms ¢ 

Mr. Swiatio. As far as resistance goes, first of all, the reality is 
that the whole nation is resisting the Government. Poles oppose the 
bolshevization of Poland. 

The methods are different, and they depend on the places a man is 
living, the place he is working, and the circumstances in which he is 
living. The most difficult task for the government is the collectiviza 
tion of the peasants. A Polish peasant has a fantastic, tremendous 
attachment to the land. 

For instance, [ will give you such an example: In one village, 
peasants agree, under the terror to the collectivization. Now, when 
the state’s employees come in order to destroy the borders between 
different farms, the peasants, with all families, come with holy pictures 
and even put themselves on the ground under the tractors and don’t 
want to let them proceed. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. What you are saying is an actual incident which 
occurred in the county of Rzeszow ? 

Mr. Swiatio. Yes, sir. 

In other instances, violent methods are used: Beating up of the 
militiamen, or kicking them out of the village. To such a degree this 
process goes slowly that there are cases that even the party members 
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in the village do not join the Kolkhozes. This is the most genera! 
picture. 

Mr. MacHrowicz. Just one question. I don’t know whether you 
made it clear. In relating that incident in the County of Rzeszoy 
what happened is when the tractors tried to plow the ground, these 
people laid down on the ground so that the tractors would have to 
go over their bodies in order to perform their work, and in such a way 
to stop the erasing of these boundaries between the grounds, is that 
correct ¢ 

Dr. Karskt. Yes, sir. He said exactly this. Only my translation 
was not exact. That was exactly what he said. 

Mr. McTiet E. You defected to the free world, decided to escape 
to the free world, in December of 1953, is that correct, Mr. Swiatlo ? 

Mr. Swiatto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTieur. Will you briefly tell us under what circumstances 
you defected and something about your escape to the free world ? 

Mr. Swiatto. I was on cdluty, delegated to vo to Berlin, to the East 
ern part of Berlin. This was the first time I was in Berlin, and the 
first opportunity I could leave Poland or could escape. 

Just by accident, we got into the western part of Berlin. We—that 
means my chief, Fejgin and myself—— 

Mr. Kersren. At this point, we will wait a moment while the reels 
are being changed. 

Mr. McTieur. Mr. Swiatlo, what was your mission with Colonel] 
Fejgin? 

Mr. SwratLo. We were to meet the chief of the Public Security 
of the German People’s Republic. 

Mr. McTieur. East Germany ¢ 

Mr. Swiarto. Yes. In order to discuss common problems betwee 
Poland and East Germany. His name was Milke. Soon it appeared 
that the documents which we brought for our discussions and which 
were written in Polish did not need to be translated into German. 
There was a need to translate them into Russian for those discussions. 

At the beginning, Milke told us that we would carry on the dis 
sions after we supplied him with the Russian translation of all papers 
which we brought, and he set an appointment for the next Monday, 
the day when his Soviet advisers would come to jO1n us. 

As far as the public security is concerned, I want you to realize 
in all so-called satellite countries nothing, absolutely nothin 
without the previous approval by Moscow. 

Do you want now to know how technic alky I escaped ? 

Mr. McTiet BE. Il want to know something about that, and | would 


{> 
f 


also like to know whether you were carrying any particular docu 
ments, or document, from the Polish Government to the East German 
Government, affecting any individuals or any individual. 


Mr. Swiatuo. Yes. I had this kind of documents. 

Mr. McTieur. Will you tell the committee about it, pleas 

Mr. Swiatto. The first one was the personal letter of Bierut to the 
secretary general of the East German Communist Party, Ulbrecht. 

Mr. McTicur. He is also President, isn’t he, of East Germany ¢ 

Mr. Swiatto. No. He is Vice Premier. Pieck is the President 

Bierut’s letter had enclosures which contained testimonies of several 
people with respect to Gerhardt Eisler’s life and activities in the 


West. 
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Now, as far as I know, it was in Poland that our security collected 
all the derogatory material concerning Gerhardt Eisler. It was Ul- 
brecht who asked Bierut to carry on an investigation on Eisler, and 
the letter of Bierut which I carried on to Ulbrecht certainly was in 
answer to Ulbrecht’s request. 

Mr. McTicur. Just for the record, at this juncture, Mr. Swiatlo, 
Gerhardt Eisler is a well-known American Communist; isn’t that 
correct ? 

Mr. Swratio. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. And did he not flee to Communist Poland aboard tlie 
Batory a few years ago? 

Mr. Swratto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTiaur. And was he not the same Eisler who was detained in 
England for a short period of time and then subsequently released by 
the British courts? 

Mr. Swratio. Yes. 

Mr. Hiniines. Wasn’t it also true that he was the East German 
propaganda chief ? 

Mr. Swratwo. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Now, at the request of the Communist East German 
officials, you and your superior, Colonel Fejgin, head of department 10, 
were bringing derogatory information from Poland to East Germany 
covering Gerhardt Eisler ? 

Mr. Swrat.o. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. McTievur. That must have been a pretty important job if two 
of the top officials of department 10 were assigned it. 

Mr. Swrtatio. Yes; it was important, of course, the fact that we 
were assigned to this job. However, I must stress that of much greater 
importance was the fact that Bierut himself wrote a personal letter to 
Ulbrecht himself concerning Gerhard Eisler. 

Mr. McTiaur. Were these testimonies to which you just had refer- 
ence concerning Risler affidavits or statements from people who knew 
of Eisler’s activities in the United States or in Poland ? 

Mr. Swiatio. Yes. There were testimonies concerning his activities 
in all countries where he was in his life and where he was known to 
those people who gave testimonies. 

Mr. Kersren. And these documents contained references to his ac- 
tivities in the United States, among other places, is that right? 

Mr. Swiatto. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. What happened to Eisler as a result of that deroga- 
tory information which was delivered by you and Fejgin to Kast 
Berlin? 

Mr. Swratto. This I couldn’t tell, because very shortly afterwards I 
escaped. 

Mr. McTieur. You previously testified that you and Colonel Fejgin 
had an interview with the head of the East Berlin Security Police and 
a meeting was set for the following Monday, at which time his Soviet 
adviser would be on hand. 

After you had agreed among yourselves upon this meeting, what did 
you and Colonel Fejgin do? 
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Mr. Swiario. Well, since we had a little time, we wanted to see 
Berlin, and just by accident, through the underground railroad, we 
found ourselves in the West Berlin. 

At a certain moment, we didn’t even realize that we were in West 
Berlin. We thought that we were in the center of East Berlin. 

We realized we were in West Berlin in a very interesting way when 
we al to some shop and we had to pay the bill. I don’t remember. 
It was 17 or 20 marks, and we paid with the Eastern marks, and then 
the lady in the shop told us, “Gentlemen, you are in the western part 
of Berlin. Here we accept only Western marks.” 

Now, at that moment, I realized that to escape to West Berlin 
is no problem, but I also realized that the liking for the Western 
nice things of my chief was so great that if I ask him again, he would 
go again to the Western Berlin and indeed, the next day he went with 
me on my initiative to Western Berlin. 

Well, I didn’t want the man to make too much noise when he 
would see that I was escaping. So I planned it this way: When we 
had to exchange our Eastern marks for Western marks, we didn’t 
do it together. First, I was to enter the place of exchange, and he 
would wait for me in the streets, since it wasn’t very—well, formally 
legal, and then he would enter the place for an exchange, and then I 
would have time to escape, and it happened exactly the way that I 
planned it the day before. 

The day of my escape we went to the place of exchange. First I 
entered. I was there about 5 minutes. Then Fejgin entered, and I 
just left for Western Berlin. Then I reported to the American 
authorities. 

Mr. McTievr. I have no further questions at this time, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Kersren. Mr. Bentley ? 

Mr. Bentiey. | have no questions at this time. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Hillings. 

Mr. Hurnes. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. Congressman Machrowicz. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You testified as to the resistance of the peasants 
to the collectivization and to the Soviet control. I wonder if you 
could tell us what the attitude of the working class in Poland was to 
the Communist control ? 

Mr. Swrarto. Well, the political temperament among the Polish 
workers is not as good as people think. There still are strikes in the 
factories, and this is concealed very, very carefully by the regime 
before the public opinion. 

In 1952 we had a very serious strike in the textile industry in Lodz. 
At the end of 1952, or the beginning of 1953, there was a very serious 
strike again in the mines of Bedzin. In both cases, a special com- 
mission sent by the central committee of the party was sent to investi- 
gate the reasons and the circumstances of those strikes. 

Two vice ministers and several high officials from the Ministry of 
Security left to investigate the reasons and circumstances of those two 
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strikes. Now, the general situation, the most important factor of the 
situation among the workers, is that an average worker in Poland can- 
not make a living on the salary which he is receiving. 

The resistance has all kinds of forms. In the conditions of terror, 
not always can the Polish worker afford to strike, because you realize 
if two vice ministers go for instance to Bedzin, well, it was not to 
help the workers, but it was to use the most efficient Soviet methods to 
crush workers’ resistance. 

But in the everyday life, the Polish worker finds the way of opposing 
the regime, and the Communists have no easy life with the workers, 
although the membership of the Communist Party is much higher 
among the workers than among the peasants. But the strength of the 
party and the influence of the Communist Party among the workers is 
not as high as they would wish it to be. 

That is all. Do you have questions ! 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Would you say, then, that the spirit of the Polish 
people has not been broken, despite the oppression under which they 
are living? 

Mr. Swiatto. Yes, sir. It is not broken. 


Mr. Macurowicz. Just one final question, and that is this: Can you 
tell us anything about the existence of concentration and forced labor 
camps in Poland ¢ 


Mr. Swiarto. There are camps of forced labor in Poland. 

Mr. Macnrowicz, Can you tell us generally how many there are 
or about how common they are ¢ 

Mr. Swiarto. This was not my line of duty in Poland. I could 
not give you specific details, although I can say as much as this: A 
very large number of people live in the forced labor ¢ amps in Poland. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And those are predominantly political prisoners; 
are they not ¢ 

Mr. Swiar.to. Over there, practically everything falls under the 
political otfense. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Mr. Chairman, I have quite a large number of 
questions I would like to ask on another phase of testimony. Do I 
understand that Mr. Swiatlo will be produced before the committee 
on some other date so that I can present these questions ? 

Mr. Kersren. I so understand, Congressman Machrowicz. There 
are certain other phases that I know can be developed and certain 
preparations should be made for that, and this witness will be avail- 
able, as I understand. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And I understand counsel will introduce the 
different charts regarding the Soviet control of Poland ? 

Mr. McTicvr. That i is correct. 

Mr. Kersren. That is correct. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairman. Congressman Feighan ? 

Mr. Feiauan. Mr. Swiatlo, do you believe that the Russian leaders 
in the Kremlin will start a sne: ak attack war when they feel that they 
are ready and that they can win? 

Mr. Swiatwo. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Freteuan. Mr. Swiatlo. do you think that the free world, as it 
is constituted now, and the principles for which it stands, can long 
peacefully exist with the Communist world dictated and controlled 
and run by the Russian Communist leaders of the Kremlin ? 

Mr. SwiatLo. No; I cannot imagine this, sir. 

Mr. Fetenan. Thank you. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. Would you not say that any negotiated agreements 
entered into by the free world with the Communist leaders would be 
used by those Communist leaders only for their own purposes and 
for the purpose of advancing the Communist aggression in the free 
world ? 

Mr. Swiatto. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Swiatlo, I notice on the chart one box pertaiming 
to foreign intelligence. Would you answer just this one question ? 
Is it understood by you that the foreign diplomatic posts like Poland 
consulates and Polish embassies in the different countries are a part 
of the Communist international espionage system ? 

Mr. Swiarto. I would answer you this way: All Communist gov- 
ernments in the satellite area use all means to carry on espionage activ- 
ities in the world. 

Mr. Kersten. Including diplomatic posts; is that correct ? 

Mr. Swrat Lo. I did not exclude diplomatic posts. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you. Any further questions ? 

Mr. McTicur. Mr. Chairman, at this juncture, I would like to intro- 
duce these charts, organizational charts, into the record, and if there 
is no objection, may I proceed to have these identified at his time by 
the witness? 

Mr. Kersten. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McTieve. I hand you, Mr. Swiatlo, an organizational chart 
which is identified at the top as chart No. 1. It purports to be an 
organizational chart of the Ministry of Public Security, and I ask you, 
first, if you can identify this chart, and, second, was this chart pre- 
pared as a consequence of the information given to our authorities 
here by you? 

Mr. Swiat.o. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersren. That is the same « int that is, a different drawing 
of the same structure—that you expl ined yesterday on the first of 
these large cards ? 

Mr. Swratto. Yes. This is the same. 

Mr. Kersten. Have you had it marked ¢ 

Mr. McTicur. I was just about to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that this 
be marked for identification and entered Into the committee records 
as Milwaukee Exhibit 1. 

(The document above referred to was marked for identification as 
“Milwaukee Exhibit No. 1, October 22, 1954.) 
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| hand you, Mr. Swiatlo, an organizational chart which is marked 
at the top of the chart as chart No. 2, department 10, of the MPB, 
Chief Fejgin, and it shows then two deputies, one is yourself, Mr. 
Swiatlo, and the other is Piasecki. I ask you if you can identify this, 
Mr. Swiatlo, as being a chart of department 10 which was drawn up 
on the basis of the information that you gave our authorities follow- 
ing your arrival in the free world? 

Mr. SwiaTto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTieur. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that this be marked for 
identification and made a part of the record as exhibit 2. 

(The document above referred to was marked for identification as 
“Milwaukee Exhibit No. 2. October 22. 1954.”) 

Mr. MceTievr. I show you a chart which shows the control of the 
Soviet Union over various phases of life in Poland. It is marked chart 
No. 3, and the heading under chart No. 3 is “Soviet Union.” I ask 
you if you can identify this chart. 

Mr. SwiaTtLo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTievur. And I ask you whether this chart was prepared on 
basis of information which you gave our authorities on vour arrival 
here ¢ 

Mr. SwiaTwo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTicur. May | uggest this be marked for identification and 
made a part of the committee record as “Milwaukee Exhibit No. 3”? 

Mr. Kersrsn. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The document above referred to was marked for identification as 
“Milwaukee Exhibit No. 3, October 22, 1954.”’) 

Without objection, the exhibits from 1 to 7, ine 
part of the record. 

(The documents above referred to as \iilwaukee exhibits Nos. | 
through 3, inclusive, were received in the record. ) 

Mr. McTieur. I am prepared to call the next wit) eSS, if there are 
no further questions for Mr. Swiatlo. 

Mr. Kersten. Before this witness leaves, as Congressman Machro 
wicz has stated, there are othe phases of testimony that will be de 
veloped, and Mr. Swiatlo will, ll all likelihood, be recalled at a later 


‘ 


for furthe testimony. 
] 


lu 1\ e, will be made a 


time when this evidence is ready 

Is there anything further that vou wish to sav at this time. Mr. 
Swiatlo? 

Mr. Swratto. Yes, sir. I would like to make a statement. 

Mr. ICersTen. You may make a statement. 

Mr. SWIATLO. I would like here ton ake a referen eto what vou, Mr 
Chairman, said about me yesterday before I testified. 

In t] e first place, ] am very h ippy und orateful that I had al op 
port ty to come before vour coi mittee and tell the truth about the 
Communist rule in Poland 

I would like to state that your idea, expressed yesterday in your 
statement, to try to save not only the victims of communism but Com 
munists themselves from the terrible destructive Communist forces 
und oppression, may havea very great importance. It may weaken the 
Communist Party, undermine the Communist rule behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Swiatlo, I think that vou have performed a great 
ervice for the free world by disclosing the truth as to the mechanism 
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of that very important part of the Communist regime, the secret 
police, and particularly the policing of the police, themselves. 

I think that the disclosure of these facts that m ny party members 
back in Poland did not know, and the transmission of these facts over 
the Voice of America and Radio Free Kurope so that not only the 
people there in Poland will know about them for the first time, but 
many of the Communists themselves will know about them for the first 
time, | believe they will have an MmMportant effect. I was advised by 
those experienced in the Voice of Ameri L al d Ra | oO Free eur ype 
that these disclosures shi uld have a deva tating ¢ fect upon thre Ce m- 
munist police system in Poland. 

We are grateful to you for furnishing us for the first time with this 
new and very important information. 

And just finally, everything that weakens this system of terror, the 
Communist system of terror, contributes not only to the ultimate free- 
dom of the Polish nation, but also contributes to the security of the 
United States. 

Mr. Swrartto. Sir, I want to finish my statement. First, I am very 
grateful for the protection which I found in this country. . 
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Second, the greatest wish I have now in all my life is that Poland 
one day will be its own master, the Polish people will be their own 
masters. 

Mr. Kersren. Thank you, Mr. Swiatlo. 

Mr. Counsel, call the next witness. 

Will you raise your right hand? Do you solemnly swear that you 
will tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you (sod ? 


TESTIMONY OF MISS FELICJA WASILEWSKA 


Miss Wasttewska. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTievr. Your name is Felicja Wasilewska / 

Miss WastLewska. That is correct. 

Mr. McTievur. Where are you residing? 

Miss WasiLtewska. In Milwaukee. 

Mr. McTieur. What is your street address ¢ 

Miss WasILewskKa. 1537 20th Street. 

Mr. McTievr. Are you employed in Milwaukee ? 

Miss WastLewska. I am a janitress. 

Mr. McTicur. By whom are you employed? 

Miss Wasmtewska. Chudnik Bros. on Broadway Street, and the 
Badger Tobacco Co. 

Mr. Kersten. How long have you lived in Milwaukee? 

Miss Wasitewska. Five years. I came to America and then to 
Milwaukee. 

Mr. McTicur. You came to the United States and to Milwaukee 5 
vears ago? Were you admitted under the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948 ¢ 

Miss WasiLEwskKa. In 1949. 

Mr. McTiaur. Where were you born and when ? 

Miss WastLewska. I was born in Warsaw, June 24, 1900. 

Mr. McTieur. Were you educated in Poland ? 

Miss Wasttewska. I attended the gymnasium in Poland, in War- 
saw. During the First World War 1 was in Russia in Petersburg, 
and then they chased us from our homes because there was the front- 
line at that time in Petersburg. 

Mr. McTievr. Who is meant by “they”? 

Miss Wasttewska. The Russians. 

Mr. McTievr. Were you in Poland in September of 1939 when the 
Red army invaded I -oland ? 

Miss Wasttewska. Yes, sir. I was in Poland. I was working in 
the schools. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you a schoolteacher ? 

Miss WasILEwskKa. Yes; I was. 

Mr. McTievr. Now, after the Communists occupied Poland, and 
while you were teaching school, did there come a time that the Com- 
munists organized special courses for teachers ? 

Miss WastLtewsKA. Yes; there were special courses for teachers in 
Christmas time—in Christmas vacation time. These courses were in 
Augustow and all teachers from this area had to come for these courses 
and take new education for teaching. 

Mr. McTicur. Briefly, tell us what kind of courses were given. 
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Miss Wasitewska. First, we were taught Marxism; the second sub- 
ject was the history of the Soviet Union; the third subject was the 
world situation from the Communist point of view. 

The next course was the White Ruthenian language. They con- 
sidered that after 2 weeks of such education we were supposed to teach 
the children in the White Ruthenian language. 

The teachers came from Minsk, a city in : the Soviet Union. 

Mr. McTieun. After your courses were completed, why did you and 
the other teachers stay on and teach in the schools ¢ 

Miss Wasitewska. I would say that the teachers came to the conclu- 
sion that it is better to stay with our children and to try our best to 
neutralize the Communist poison. We realized well that it was a 
very difficult game we were to play and we didn’t know what would 
be the result of it. 

But we were sure that there would come spring of 1940 and with 
the spring there would come help from the West. We couldn’t imag- 
ine that the West would leave us Poles in the gr: asp of the Communist 
rulers. 

This is why we returned to our schools. In January 1940 we were 
informed that we became a part of the general educational structure 
of the Soviet Union. We were told that we should be extremely 
happy that the great honor befell upon us that the Soviet Union 
wanted to take advantage of our knowledge and of our services. 

We were told that now came the moment that for the first time 
we are going to be repaid for our work. We were told that now it 
became our duty to instill in the children’s minds as well as possible 
and as fast as possible Communist ideas. 

The next step was that after a few months the director of our schoo] 
was removed. She was a woman. She received a letter from her 
authorities and in that letter it was stated that the Soviet Union 
came to a conclusion that she was unable to educate the children after 
such a long time of her service to the Polish reactionary schools. 

Mr. McTicur. How long did you stay on in the Communist school 
before you escaped from Poland? 

Miss Wasttewsk,. I was teaching until May 2, 1940. 

Mr. McTicur. During the period of the Communist oce ups ition of 
Poland and while you were teaching school, prior to your escape, were 
any of your teaching colleagues ever deported to Siberia or arrested ? 

Miss Wasitewska. Sir, could I add a few words before I answer 
your question / 

Mr. McTicuer. Yes. 

Miss Wasttewska. After the removal of the director of our school, 
a special Communist agent was sent to the school, a Polish citizen, 
and his duty was to teach us the Soviet ways of education. I, be- 
cause of my 141% years of teaching in that school, was assigned 
job of inspector. 

Now, the task of such an inspector, which means my task, was to 
be present every day, to look into the preparation of the courses of 
every teacher and make sure that he will say something against God, 
against religion, and against the prewar Polish Government. 

Mr. Kersten. We will take a 7-minute recess, until 11: 30. 

(A short recess was taken.) 
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Mr. Kersten. The hearing will come to order. 

Mr. McTicur. Now, Miss Wasilewska, you were just about at the 
stage 1n your testimony when you were going to answer the question 
I had asked previously. And that was: Were any of the teachers 
who were associated with you deported to Siberia? 

Miss WastLewska , | was very happy that I was not forced 
to and was able not to denounce any ot my friends. 





The Communist agent who was sent to our school was after all 
educated in Poland. And it looks that he did not know well enough 
how to handle us. 

Now come the first de portations to Siberia. The first deportation 
took pli ice the 10th of February 1940. The teachers were not included 
in the first deportations. The Communists methods are always the 
same, first to use the people to the last and to liquidate them only 
when a new trained Communist generation is available. 

But very many children were sent to Siberia in the first trans- 
portation of February 1940. The transportation was very cruel. 

To every house there came a carriage with a Red army soldier and 
a man from the are a. The man from the area would not even know 


why he was asked to accompany the soldier. 

Now, when they approached the house, the Red army soldier would 
wake up the peasant and would tell him to wake up the whole family. 
He woul | say that the reason for his coming was, well, to borrow an 
ax, or he woul | give some other pretext. 

When the family was summoned, they were delivered a paper to 
sign. The paper stated that since they were jobless, since they could 
not find any work and means of survival in Poland, they accept the 
generous Soviet offer to go voluntarily to the Soviet Union and to 
work there. 

Mr. McTieur. But those who did not accept the offer, were they 
forcibly deported ? 

Miss Wasitewska. Well, sir, there was no choice. If you wanted 
or you did not want to slon, there was a soldier with his oun there. 
You had to sign. 

Mr. McTieur. Now, what happened to you? 

Miss Wasttewska, At that time I was teaching. But the next day 
I learned about that deportation I just described. 

Mr. McTieur. Did you at that time escape? 

Miss WasttewsKa. No, not yet. 

Mr. McTicur. When did you escape from Poland ? 

Miss Wasttewska. May 2, 1940. And the first deportation I just 
described took place February 10, 1940. 

Mr. McTicun. Well, after the second wave of deportations you 
scaped ? 

Miss Wasitewska. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTicur. And you escaped because you were afraid you were 
going to be de ‘porte “d along with the others? 

Miss WastLtewska. I stayed until the second deportation. The sec- 
ond deportation included a friend of mine, the teacher, Miss Burbowa, 
who was deported. Also another friend of mine, a teacher, was de- 
ported in the second deportation, Mrs. Bieszcad. 

Mr. McTicur. When you learned about these deportations, then you 
decided to escape from Poland; is that correct ? 
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Miss Wasttewska. These two teachers were deported apparently 


because their husbands were officers Polish reserve officers. In the 
civilian life they were teachers. 

These two particular teachers, women teachers, were told that the 
Soviet Union does not want them to be separate d from their husbands. 
Since their husbands were de ported to the Soviet Union, t 
have to go to join their husbands. 

So far other teachers were not deported at that time. Later an- 
other teacher was also deported. 

Mr. McTiaur. Let me LO back to my ol onal question : Afte1 you 
learned about the arrests and de} ortations of these teachers, some of 
whom were your fellow teachers, vou decided to escape from Commu- 
nist-occupied Poland? And you did escape in December of 1940; 
that correct ? 

Miss Wasttewska. May of 1940. 

Mr. McTieur. And did you escape into Germany ? 

Miss Wasttewska. At that time I stayed as lone as I could. First 
I wanted to help as many teachers as possible to escape. Several of 
them were est aping. Then when a new cire tor of the school was 
supposed to come from Russia I decided to escape. 

Mr. Bentiey. The witness has not answered the question. Will 
you repeat the question and ask for a direct answer, Mr. Counsel, 
pl 


hey would 


Cade. 
Mr. McTieur. Well, the question that I asked was: Is it true—— 
Mr. BENTLI Ee The question was, Did she escape into Ge rmany; was 
it not? 

Mr. McTieur. Yes. Did you escape into Germany in May of 1940? 
Just briefly tell us after you left Poland where you went. 

Miss Wasittewska. Well, I passed from the Soviet-controlled 
Poland into the German Poland—the German-controlled Poland. 

Mr. McTiaur. And you were in Germany then until 1949 when you 
emigrated to the United States, to Milwaukee, Wis., under the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948 ? 

Miss WastLewska. I stayed in the German-occupied part of Poland 


until the uprising in Warsaw. I took part in the uprising in Warsaw, 
63 days of it. And then after Warsaw fell, | was deported by the 


Germans to the forced-labor camp in Germany. 

Mr. McTiat E. Then were you subseque) tly re leased whet the 
Ame rican forces OX cupied Grermany / 

Miss WastLewska. I stayed there until April 4, 1945, at the time 
when the Americans entered the area. 

Mr. McTtat E. I have no further « 

Mr. Bentiey. Congressman Hil 

Mr. HinuineGs. No questions. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. I have no questions. 

Mr. Bentiey. Congressman Feighan ? 

Mr. Feiauan. | just wanted to make the ol rvation that it 1s very 
significant, as you stated, that the Russian Communists liquidate the 
native Communists when they have served their purpose and when 
Moscow-trained persons are rt acy to replace them. 

Miss WasttewskA. I have known Communists for a very long time, 
even from the time of 1917, when first I met them in Russia. And 
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always their methods are to eliminate the local Communists when they 
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are no more needed and to replace them with their own trained agents 
who can be trusted entirely. 

Mr. Friguan. The Russians set up a teachers institute, did they not, 
for the purpose of acquainting the teachers with the Russian language 
so that they could teach the Russian language— 

Miss WasiLewska. It was not so much an institute; it was just a 
2-week course to indoctrinate us and to give us instructions. This was 
a reeducation course. 

Mr. FrigHan. Well, you had to teach the children in the Russian 
language; is that correct ? 

Miss WastLtewska. At the first we were to teach in the White 
Ruthenian language. This is the local language. But the textbooks 
which were sent to us were in the Russian language. 

Now, children did not know the Russian language at all. They 
knew White Ruthenian language, just a little, and only the older 
generation knew White Ruthenian language well. 

Mr. FeigHan. In other words, that was the insidious step by which 
they started to “russify” the youth and the students and pupils attend- 
ing school ? 

Miss WastLewskKa. Yes, it was so; although it appears that for the 
Soviet Union the language is not so important. The most important 
thing is the Soviet Communist content. And the education must be 
Communist. 

Mr. FricHan. In other words, that is one method by which they 
attempted to destroy the national heritage, the culture of the nation 
which they have subjugated ? 

Miss Wasitewska. Just to give you an example to what degree 
they are anxious to destroy the national tradition and culture, I will 
relate such an incident. 

As soon as they entered our part of Poland, our region—this was 
September 22, 1939—a few days later, they summoned all children 
from the school and publicly they destroyed a monument which we 
had in our town, a monument which was built with money given by 
the children themselves. 

The second example: 

For instance, they removed from the school library all books which 
referred to the Polish history, culture, history of culture, history of 
literature. They removed ail these books from the school. And all 
pictures, historical pictures, et cetera. 

The next example: 

All religious pictures were removed from the schools and replaced 
by the portrait of Stalin, Voroshilov, and other dignitaries of the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. FeieHan. Thank you. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Miss Wasilewska. Your statement here 
has made a very valuable contribution to our hearings. 

Thank you. 

Miss Wasttewska. Thank you. 

Mr. Kersten. Is Mr. Szmurlo in the room ? 

Mr. Szmurlo, do you speak English? 

Mr. Szmurto. I speak, but maybe - 

Mr. Kersten. Would you assist us, Mr. Karski? 

Mr. Karsxt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kersten. Do you solemnly swear that you will tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Szmurto. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF STANISLAW SZMURLO 


Mr. McTicure. Your name is Stanislaw Szmurlo? 

Mr. Szmurvo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTicur. You are residing at 1119 South 31st Street in Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; is that right? 

Mr. Szmurwo. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. You were born in Poland; is that correct ? 

Mr. Szmurwo. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. And you were a schoolteacher by profession ? 

Mr. Szmurwo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McTiaur. Is it true that you were an officer candidate of the 
Polish Army at the outbreak of war in 1939 ? 

Mr. Szmurwto. I was. And I served in the army. 

Mr. McTicur. You served in the army? And is it true that you 
were wounded during the first week of the fighting between Pols and 
and Germany ¢ 

Mr. Szmurwo. Yes. I was wounded on the ist of September. 

Mr. McTicevur. And for recuperation you were taken to a Polish 
hospital near the Russian border ? 

Mr. Szmurvo. Yes. Suman. 

Mr. McTiceur. At the time of the Russian invasion of Poland m 
1939, however, this hospital was taken over by the Red army; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Szmvurvo. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. But you were recuperating from your wounds in 
the hospital at that time, and that was in 19394 

Mr. Szmuriw. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Now, were you released in September of 1939 from 
this hospital ¢ 

Mr. Szmurvo. I got special permission, signed by the Red army 
doctor. And I went home. 

Mr. McTievur. You started homeward ? 

Mr. Szmuro. Yes. 

Mr. McTievur. On your trip homeward, were you arrested by the 
Communists before you arrived at your home? 

Mr. Szmurto. I had special permission from a Russian doctor, and 
I came to the Brzese Litewski. and the NK VD made in Brzese Litewski 
a special trap. 

At the railroad station, everybody could enter the station, but once 
he entered the station he couk 1 not get out of it. 

Mr. Kersten. [t sounds like a flytrap. 

Mr. McTicur. Were vou arrested at this railroad station 2 

Mr. Szmurto. Yes. When people would enter the railroad station, 
the guards would keep every body inside: andl then In the evening they 
would allow the civilians to get out of the station, but they would 
retain all officers. 

Mr. McTievur. All Polish officers ? 

Mr. Szmurvo. Yes. 

Mr. McTiccer. Were you and some of the other Polish officers de- 
tained in the railroad station and then later on arrested ? 

Mr. Szmurvo. Yes, they arrested all people and started loading 
them on the train. 
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Mr. McTicur. Were vou and the other Polish officers who were 
arrested at the railroad station ii 1939 loaded on cattle cars and 
deported into Siberia ? 

Mr. Szmurwo. Yes. 

Mr. McTiaur. Were you and these other 

Mr. Szmuruto. Excuse me. No, no; not to Siberia. 

Mr. McTicur. Where? 

Mr. Szaurwo. To Russia. 

Mr. McTicusr. Then were you later taken to Siberia ? 

Mr. Szmurwo. They directed the train to Orsza first. 

They separated officers from soldiers in Orsza. And officers were 
loaded on another train and the train was directed to Starobielsk. 

Mr. Me i. IGUE. And that i is near Kharkow, deep | In the So. iet | nion 
is that mght? 

Mr. Szmurnio. Yes. It is near Kharkow. 

Mr. McTiaue. Do you have any idea how many Polish Army officers 
were deported ¢ 

Mr. Szmurvo. In Starobielsk where I stayed there were approxi 
mately three and a half thousand officers, and about 50 officer candi- 
dates. We stayed there all winter until April 1940. 

At the end of April they started transferring the officers, taking 
about a hundred peop le every di ay in one tri insport. 

Mr. McTicvr. A hundred officers were taken every day; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Szmurwo. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. From the camp? 

Mr. Szmurwo. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Now, this camp is about 400 miles from Moscow; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Szmurvo. It is farther. 

Mr. McTievur. All right. You are testifying that in 1940 the Com- 
munists, the Russians, were taking on the average of a hundred Polish 
Army officers out of this camp where you were confined; is that 
orrect @ 

Mr. Szmurwo. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Where were thev taking them to: do you know ? 

Mr. Szmurto. At that time nobody knew about it and for 1 week 
we started to make special lists for ourselves to find out whv 1 man, 
| officer was listed on the ve transport and why another officer was 
listed on another transport, or must wait until the next transport. 

We couldn’t find out aut. One very interesting thing hap pened. 
When the last transport was announced, one NK VD officer s aid in the 
Russian language, “You are lucky, lucky.” 

At that time, such kind of strange words didn’t mean anything 
for us 

Mr. Kersten. You didn’t understand the real meaning of it at that 
time ¢ 

Mr. SzmMuUR1LO. No. 

Mr. McTieur. When were you released from this concentration 
camp ¢ 

Mr. Szmurto. I was released August 27, 1941. Under agreement 
between the Polish Government in London and Russia, and also the 
same time England made an agreement with Russia. 
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Mr. McTiaur. Were any of the officers, the Polish Army officers, 


» with you ever seen aga 


who were in that concentration cam} d 

Mr. Szmurwo. I am nearly sure that no one was saved. No word 
was received from any of them by the Polish people. 

Mr. Kersten. Just let me ask a short question or two at this point. 

Mr. Szmurlo, as | understand it. there were about 3000 otheers, ind 
a great majority of them were not heard from again; is that right? 

Mr. Szmurwio. That is right. 

Mr. Kersren. And you were one of the few wh« 

Mr. Szmuruo. That is correct. 

Mr. McTieur. Now, did you fight throughout World War IT wit 
General Anders’ army / 

Mr. Szmurvo. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. You were an officer in General Anders’ army / 

Mr. SZMURLO. Yes. l was second leutenant n General Anders’ 
army. 


Mr. Me Tigur. When cid you come to the United St ites; 1n What 


f 
f 
a 


year 
Mr. Szmurwo. I came to the United States Apt 12, 1951. 
Mr. McTieur. You came here under the D placed Persons Act? 


Mr. SzmurLo. I came as a member of the Polish Army in England. 


Mr. MoTiave. The Displaced Persons Act provided for Poles who 
\) aers mm World 


were in London and who had fought with Genet 
War II. 

What are you doing here in Milwaukee now 

Mr. SzmurLo. Now I am employed in a furrier shop. 

Mr. McTicur. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Bentley # 

Mr. Bentiey. I have no questions. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Mr. Szmurlo. I know that the General 
Anders arm) corps that miraculously vot out of Russ a ane fought 
In) World War LI played a very heroie role Ln) \\ Ol ld Wat LI. h ink 
you for your valuable contribution. 

At this time. I have been handed a letter. [It is addressed to my self, 
on the stationery of the Polish Army Veterans Association of America, 
Department of Wisconsin, dated October 21, and it is signed by Mr. 
Barney EF. Spott, Stat adjutant of this organization. The letter says, 
In part: 

Referring in the first part of the letter to the role played by Ame 
eans of Polish extraction in World War I, and foll wing that ther 
is this language: 


, 


Now this committee—referring to this Committee on Communist Aggression 
is fighting for the survival of the United States and every freedom ing person 
throughout the world and the loving people of Poland enslaved behind the Iron 
Curtain. 


As State adjutant and former State commander of the Po 1 Army Veterans 
Association of America, I desire to extend our | hest mi : i ratulations 
for the excellent service the House Select Committee on Communist Agegre 
is accomplishing. 

We know this body is fighting communism with great force, intelligently, and 
successfully. The Polish Army Veterans Association of America h been fight 





ing communism for the past 25 years and you w never find one P 
veteran who professes, or is a fellow traveler 
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We know what happens to minority groups and we know they cannot exist 
when the state is all powerful. The Polish people are locked within the Iron 
Curtain, unable to emigrate, relegated to hopeless slavery. 

POLISH ARMY VETERANS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
By Barney F. Sport, State Adjutant. 

I think that should be made a part of the record, and I think I can 
safely say for the committee that we thank the organization for this 
very fine statement. 

We will recess at this time until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2p. m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2:15 P. M. 


Mr. Kersten. The hearing will come to order. 
Do you solemnly swear that you will tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 


TESTIMONY OF DR. JOSEPH MIKULA 


Dr. Mikuna. I do. 

Mr. McTievur. Where are you residing at the present time? 

Dr. Mixuna. I am residing in Detroit, Mich., and the address is 
7428 Georgia. 

Mr. McTievr. In what capacity are you employed at the present 
time ? 

Dr. Mixuta. I am in business as manager of a store in Detroit. 

Mr. McTiavr. Where were you born and when ? 

Dr. Mixuna. I was born in Slovakia on January 30, 1915. 

Mr. McTieur. Were you in Slovakia during World War II? 

Dr. Mixuna. Yes, I was. 

Mr. McTievr. Were you a part of the underground movement in 
Slovakia ? 

Dr. Mikuna. Yes, sir. 

We started the underground movement at the end of World War IT. 
1 was one of those who started it. 

Mr. McTievr. When did it start? 

Dr. Mixua, It was in 1944. 

Mr. McTieur. What caused you and others to form this under- 
eround movement / 

Dr. Mixuna. I will read a short statement in this connection. 

The inception of the anti-Communist organization is attributable 
to the intellectuals who foresaw the necessity of taking preventive 
measures against the imminent danger of communism. They studied 
communism and decided to combat it, because they had no false 
illusions of whether or not the Communists would relax their de- 
mands after World War II. 

The first communistic pressure was expected in the field of religion. 
Consequently, the preparations were directed for the defense of re- 
ligious freedom and the preservation of religious life in the event of 
intensive persecutions. 

The second field was the political field. Our calculations at the 
beginning were wrong. They didn’t start at the beginning in re- 
ligious persecution, but they concentrated all their activities in the 
political field. 
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Mr. Kersren. Have you finished with your statement ? 

Dr. Mrxuta. No; very briefly about this political field. The most 
essential elements in the politi ical life of the nation are political parties. 
The Communists knew it, and acted accordingly. They were very 
cautious that no party existed which by attracting the sympathy of : 
majority of the population would end: anger the position of the Com 
munist Party. 

So, the parties which arose after the war with the permission of the 
Communists were incapable of effecting strong anti-Communist op 
position, because, first, they had no roots, no tradition, among the 
population. 

Second, part of their leaders were either tools of Communists or 
opportunists who, because of lack of principles and courage, com 
pletely submitted to the Communist pressure, and, third, through the 
assistance of the Communist Party, they were shackled—all other 
parties were shackled by the coordinating committee of all the parties, 
the so-called national front. 

This national front was nothing else but a machine in the hands of 
the Communists to control all opposition against the Communist 
Party. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you the recognized leader of the underground 
in Slovakia ? 

Dr. Mrxuna. I wouldn't say so. 

Mr. McTrat rE. Were you one of the leaders ? 

Dr. Mixuta. Yes. 

Mr. McTicur. Did you arrange to have some of vour me »mbe ve sent 
abroad in order to assist in the underground movement from without ? 

Dr. Mixuta. I think I can state it quite openly. Our program was 
to prepare things, first, at home, and, second, we had some people out 
abroad. I mean, out of the country. We send them out of the country 
and directed the situation, informed them, they informed us. The 
information we received we directed to proper authorities. 

Mr. Kersten. Now, just at this point we want to make sure that 
you understand perfectly clearly, Mr. Mikula. We know, of course, 
that you did operate in the un iderground in Slovakia, and there are 
undoubtedly a number of things that you would not wish to speak 
about specifically and openly. 

So that any question the counsel or any member here might ask 
in that regard, you just use your own judgment. We don’t want you 
to disclose pub lic ly anything the at would in any way endanger the pres- 
ent situation there, and that is what you have in mind, Mr. Counsel, 
I am sure. 

Mr. McTicur. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Mrxuna. Yes. I wanted to ask you for this permission. 

Mr. McTicur. How long were you a part of the underground in 
Slovakia ? 

Dr. Mixuta. I was working directly in the field almost 5 years to 
the end of 1949. In February 1950 I left for the United States. 

Mr. McTicur. And did you emigrate to the United States in 1950? 

Dr. Mrkuta. Yes, I did. 

Mr. McTievr. Now, when you left Slovakia in 1949, were you 
forced to leave your wife behind ¢ 
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Dr. Mik LA. No, | Was one ot those who was set abroad when 
the Communists took over and legal opposition was almost impossible 
in the country. 

So. I went out from Slovakia in 1945, and I was working outside 
of Slovakia. I was working abroad. I have here a little booklet 
edited by the Ministry of Interior in Prague: the head of the Minist ry 
of Interior was a well-known Communist by the name of Nosek. 

It was edited and published by the Ministry of Interior, 5,000 issues 
were distributed over here. My name is mentioned about 70 or 80 
times in this booklet. 

Mr. Kersten. Just so we get that clearly, as 1 understand it, you 
left Slovakia in 1945. 

Dr. Mikuna. Yes, I did. 

Mr. IC ERSTEN. And you were outside the country i 

Dr. Mrxkuna. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. But while you were outside the country during the 
following years up until about 1949 or 1950, you were working in 
this movement, is that correct ? 

Mr. Mrxuna. I was in steady contact, and I was one of the leaders 
outside. 

Mr. Kersten. Of the underground freedom movement in Slovakia ? 

Dr. Mixu.a. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And this book that you have handed us here is a 
booklet put out by the Communists in Bratislava / 

Dr. Mrxuna. In Prague. The Ministry of Interior, Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Kersten. Maybe we had better mark this. 

Dr. Mixuna. The title of the book is “Conspiracies Against the 
Republic.” 

Mr. Kersren. Would you mark this “Milwaukee Exhibit 4.” 

And you have stated that this Milwaukee exhibit 4 is a Com 
munist publication published in what year / 

Dr. Mixuna. 1947. It was printed November 1947. 

Mr. Kersren. And it contains the accounts of operations against 
the Communist government: is that correct 2 

Dr. Mrkuna. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And you are named in here, as you say, 70 or 80 times? 

Dr. Mikuna. Something like that. 

Mr. Kersren. In what capacity ? 

Dr. Mrkuna. Sometimes as the leader of the underground: some- 
times as an American agent: sometimes 

Mr. Kersten. Always ina derogatory sense ? 

Dr. Mrxuna. Absolutely. 

Mr. Kersten. I notice on the first page of the printing here—one of 
the first pages—it is actually page 7, but it seems to be the start of the 
body of the article—I notice a name Joseph Mikula. Is that you ? 

Dr. Mirxuna. That isme. ; 

Mr. Kersren. Then you are named frequently thereafter; is that 
‘oht ; 

Dr. Mrxuna. Yes. 

Mr. Ky RSTEN. Pro eed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. McTieur. I want to ask you two questions, Dr. Mikula. Will 
you briefly tell us something about the activities of the underground, 
and secondly, were these activities effective, in your judgment ? 
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Mr. Kersten. Keeping in mind the safety matters that w ilked 
about. 
Dr. MIKULA. As ] ment oned before, the ee res stance or legal op 


} 


position against communism was failing. S the people with ant 
Communist tendencies lost faith eir weak Lopportul stie party 
leaders, and consequently, sought other means whereby they might pre- 


vent the Communists from a complishing their plans. 

Now. the direct answer to vour question, “What were the activities?” 
First, to do everything that would undermine 
and the ends of the Communist Party. We knew that they will try to 
Sovietize, to take over, the country. 

So. we published leaflets. We published booklets. We published 
periodicals. Everything was illegal and underground. 

That was at the beginning. Later on, when it was pretty hard to 
distribute mimeographed leaflets or pub ications—because they were 
against the Communists—we started an illegal transmitter—a short- 
wave radio station. 

It is not necessary to tel] where and how it was, but it existed and it 
worked very properly. 

We were effective. Then, later on, we tried to collect all possible 
information from political, economical, military, cultural hfe; get 
them out and inform the world about the situation over there. 

Just to show you how it was done, here are some photostatic copies 
of the orders issued by the commander in chief of the national seem It\ 
guard. It wasagendarmery police. 

Mr. McTieur. Communist police / 

Dr. Mixkuta. Communist, yes. 

Mr. McTieur. What did the order say ? 

Dr. Mrxuta. They are different orders. For example, I will just 
speak of the first one. It is Bratislava, March 4, 1947; headquarters 
of National Security Guard. The orders to the lower units of Na 
tional Security Guards: 


the Communistie Party, 





l order that special attention be paid to the transports of Volhynia Czechs 
omuing from U. 8S. S. R that is the Soviet Union—they were already settled 
on the territory of Slovakia Thev have to be constantly watched and followed, 
because they internationally are spreading false information about our eastern 


ally, U. S. S. R. 

Mr. McTicur. What people is he talkin Oo about in this order? 

Dr. Mixuta. One of the tactics of Communist takeover was trans 
plantation; movements of the people. Right after the war we had 
t Hungarian minority in Slovakia, and a Slovakian minority in 
Hungary. 

Now, right after the war they started the trai port ition of these 


minorities from Hungary to Slovakia, and from Slovakia to Hungary. 
What happened to Slovakia? From Hungary came the people 
who eouldn’t speak any word of Slovak. To Hungary came people 


from Slovakia. 

There were Czechs who were living about 200 or 300 years in one 
province of Russia called Volhynia. Just to show vood fait] or some 
thing like that, the Soviet moved those Volhynia Czecl 
slovakia. 

The movements of the population are very serious things, because 
they bring insecurity. Nobody knows how long he stays in his own 
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house, in his own neighborhood, and so insecure people are always 
much easier for the Communists to handle. 

Mr. McTicvur. That is the group to which he has reference in the 
order ? 

Dr. Mixuta. That is the explanation. So further: 

Specifically, I ask the attention of units of National Security Guard for the 
transports coming and transient transports of Volhynia Czechs through railroad 
station 

Those Czechs couldn’t come into any contact with the public. I 
mean with the population. 

Then you have here the order to maintain a continuous control on 
all calls in post offices and telephone-office exchanges. This was done 
by the police. They control all calls coming in and what was said. 
If they find something against the regime they act according to 
regulations. 

This here is concerning the control of the population in trains. 
K veryone—they say here, “Everyone is supposed to have this identi- 
fication card.” 

So, the units of SNB—lower units—are asked by this order here to 
control the population, and if somebody hasn’t his identification card, 
he is supposed to be arrested and brought in for investigation to the 
nearest police station. 

This order concerns the former gendarmes or members of the 
National Security Guard police force who were deported to Russia, 
were confined there, and later on brought back to Slovakia. Some of 
them were put in their former positions. They were again reinstated 
as gendarmes, but the order says: 

To the Ministry of Interior came the information that the behavior of these 
returned former members of gendarme is not satisfactory. They talk very sharply 
against the Soviets, and are doing that even in the company of the other members 
of the unit. 

I order you to follow those members in your districts and remind them that 
for bad talk about the brother nation, Russia, they can be punished and 
arrested. 

Mr. McTiaur. Now, what you have been describing to the com 
mittee—— 

Dr. Mrxuta. These are just the examples of how information was 
collected and brought out and utilized. 

Mr. McTicur. Now, do you know, or can you tell the committee 
whether there is an underground operating in Slovakia at the present 
time? 

Dr. Mrxvuta. I am positive there is. 

First, I would just say from the general point of view, so long as 
the Communists are unable to change human nature, there will be the 
will to be free. It means there will be the will to resist. That is a 
general reason. 

Second, the best proof is that you still read in the papers how much 
trouble they have in this group or with this group or in this part, and 
so on. These are the best documents that the resistance is not only 
alive, but is active. 

Mr. McTicvur. Do you feel that the underground is the heart of the 
resistance, the core of the resistance, in Slovakia today ? 

Dr. Mrxuna. I would say so. I would dare say about 80 or 90 
percent of population is anti-Communist, but not all of these 80 or 90 
percent are willing to take active part to fight communism. 
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Mr. McTicuer. Why? 

Dr. Mrxuta. Because of the advances of communism they are very 
cautious to do nothing which could provoke or call for Communist 
reprisals. That is one reason. 

Second, usually the people working actively and directly are, in my 
opinion, heroes, and not everyone can be a hero. So, from this group, 
from this 80 percent, we can say what is in the underground is the 
most important and most valuable core of passive and active resistance. 

Mr. McTievur. You were in Slovakia at the time of the Commu 
nist takeover; is that correct ? 

Dr. Mirxvuta. Yes. 

Mr. McTievr. Were there wholesale arrests and deportations in 
Slovakia as there were in the other countries / 

Dr. Mrkuna. Slovakia is a small country of about 314 million 
population. So the figures are not so enormous, but in relation, in 
proportion to the whole population, they are pretty big. They 
deported in the first month after the occupation of Slovakia about 
38,000 people. 

Besides this, in the first half year, when they took over, about 
133,000 people were put in jails, in camps, and taken out of their 
normal life. 

Mr. McTiavur. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Bentley? 

Mr. Benrtey. When did you leave Slovakia / 

Dr. Mikuna. I left Slovakia in 1945. 

Mr. Bentiey. That was just the beginning of the anti-Communist 
resistance then, I presume. 


Dr. Mikuna. Yes. 


Mr. Benritey. Have vou maintained contacts, or how have you 
votten vour information regarding the activities of the underground 


since that time? 

Dr. Mixuna. As [told you, we have steady contact through couriers, 
I will just to mention one thing: In 1945 our couriers brought over 
my wife with two little children 

Mr. Chairman remembers those little children. One was 4 and 
one was 6. 

Mr. Bentiey. How long was contact of this kind maintained 7 

Dr. Mrxuta. I think that contact is still maintained, but I could 
talk and testify to the end of 1949. 

Mr. Bentiey. Until the end of 1949, which was about 2 vears 
after the coup d'etat in Prague? 

Dr. Mixuna. Yes. 

Mr. Bentiey. And since that time, your knowledge has been only 
from information, not direct; am I correct ? 

Dr. Mixvuta. It is secondary. Before I received information 
directly. I was usually the first who received it. Now I am receiving 
information, but later. 

Mr. Bentiey. How does the situation in Slovakia compare with 
that of other countries in the Soviet satellite, would you say/ Is it 
better or worse ? 

Dr. Mr«xvuna. I think the conditions are generally the same in all 
the countries. As for the resistance, maybe in Slovakia, the resist 
ance is a little bit stronger and maybe a little bit more successful, 
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beea e, as you know, Slovaki: aS OnE) ( of farmers, a coul 1tr’y Ol 
mountaineers, and the peop le i in Slovakia are deeply religious. 

The tthe thing for the Communists to break are the farmers 
and bes de that, to remove religion from the soul of the people and 
replace it by Leninism is not so easy. You know that. 

Mr. Benriey. So you would say that the conditions are about the 
same, but the resistance the re isa little bit stronger ¢ 


Dr. Mixunta. Yes. The same. The same concentration camps, 
labor Camps, the Same te ndency to create Kolkhozes and collective 
farms, the same tendency to break any possible resistance, and 1f there 


isn’t any hope, arrest the people, send them to uranium mines: the 
same everywhere, the same procedure. 

Mr. Bentitey. Am I correct in believing that part of Slovakia has 
been incorporated in the Soviet Union? 

Dr. Mrkunta. A very small eastern part. About 15 or 18 villages 
of Slovakia were se eecata into the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Bentiey. The fact that this resistance does exist or does not 

xist in Slovakia to the extent you say it dloes, vhat, in your opinion, 

ean be done most effective ly to enable this resistance to continue and 
maintain itself. W hat encouragement or assistance can be oiven,. 1] 
any ¢ 

Dr. Mixuna. I would state it in one way: To increase the hopes ol 
people living over there that sometime there will be a change. 

Mr. BENTLEY. We are t: alking spec ifically of Slov: ikia. 

Dr. Mixua. Specifically, for Slovakia, it is absolutely necessary to 
reassure again and again those people that we are not forgetting them, 
we are not giving them up, and we have understanding for their specifi 
problems. 

Mr. Bentiey. Including the right of self-determination ? 

Dr. Mrxuna. That is what I wanted to say. We should not stick 


to the outmoded, outlived structures. They have proved to be unsuc- 
cessful, and we should give to the people the right to be free and to 
have their own government, according to their own choice. That is 


one of the most Important things. 

Then this point: The peop le are, l woul | Say, 90 percent united 1 
Slovakia. Anything which points out that we are forgetting them, we 
are not understanding them, 1s cutting off the will to resist. 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you very much. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. Congressman Feighan ? 

Mr. Fetenan. Dr. Mikula, as I understand it, you feel that the 
people of Slovakia should be given assurances that the free world 
would support their desire for self national determination of then 
own identity as a nation if they so desire? 

Dr. Mixkuna. When you are talking generally about the popula- 
tion of Slovakia, that is one of the most important things that they 
need; some kind of good will that we have an understanding of then 
problem. 

Mr. FriauHan. Then if we would tell the whole world that we stand 
by the principle upon which our Nation was founded, that is, the 
right of self-determination, that would be helpful to them. 

In other words, Mr. Mikula, if the free world should give the Com 
munists a free hand in these captive nations, this would cause those 
people to lose hope, is that right f 
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Dr. Mikt LA. Absolutely. One oft the most mportant t| Ings 1s to 


show those people that we are really informed about their plight, about 
the conditions under which they are living, that we have actually 
access to the most secret communistie conspiracies. We should econ 
vey this knowledge to the masses. That Ss O e of the mos mportant 
things. 

Mr. Kersten. Does that help to shake and lessen the Commu 
power in those countries / . 

Dr. Mrkuta. It is cutting off the arrogant communist self-co 
fidence, and when we take such a cut through the Communist Party. 


we see there are just a few intellectuals, a group of fanatics, and 
great number of opportu sts Che oreatest part of them are oppo! 


tunists. 

Mr. Kersten. So finally, the effect of the free world—— 

Dr. Mrxvuna. Activities must be directed against those opport 
nists, because they are afraid. 


They betrayed first. second, th ra time. | V are ready to bet L\ 
today and every day. 
Mr. IKERSTEN. First ot all. let hie ask vou 1 S You have wrone to 


Detroit from Milwaukee? 

Dr. Mixuna. Yes. Milwaukee is my home. 

Mr. Kersren. You lived here several years and left for Detroit 
short while ago where you now live and work with your family ‘ 

Dr. Mixuna. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. Dr. Mikula, you have given us a great deal of val 
uable information, particularly the knowledge that I know you have, 
otf the existence of the underground in Slovakia, resistance, oppos 
tion, which our evidence indicates exists in all the other countries like 
wise to a very great extent. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you Dr. Mikula for your appearance her 
today. 

Do you solemnly swear that you W ll tell the truth. the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you rod ¢ 


TESTIMONY OF DONALD DIXON 


Mr. Dixon. I do. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Dixon, we want to say that we are very grate 
ful to you for coming here today. All of us ki Ow somet] ne of yo ll 
recent harrowing experiences and the sacrifice that you have made, 
in view of your physical condition, to come here. 

I had the opportunity of talking with you for a short while whe 
you first came back from ( hina, and I appreciate something of the 
physical situation that you went through. I want to stress our grat 
tude for your coming here. 

Mr. Counsel. will you proceed ¢ 

Mr. McTicur. Where are you residing at the present time ‘ 

Mr. Drxon. New York City. 

Mr. McTicur. Where were you born and when ? 

Mr. Drxon. New York City, June 12, 1927. 

Mr. McTieur. Were you educated in the public schools of New 
York City? 

Mr. Dixon. That is right. 

Mr. McTieur. Did you attend Syracuse University? 
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Mr. Dixon. That is right. 

Mr. McTigue. Did you graduate from Syracuse ? 

Mr. Drxon. That is right. 

Mr. McTiaur. And by. profession you are a newspaperman; is that 
correct / 

Mr. Dixon. That is correct. 

Mr. McTicur. And currently you are with the International News 
Service / 

Mr. Dixon. That is right. 

Mr. McTievur. Is it true that in June of 1951 the International 
News Service sent you to Japan and Korea as a war correspondent 

Mr. Dixon. That is correct. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you also subsequently sent by INS to Formosa 
to cover de ‘velopments there ? 

Mr. Dixon. That is right. In February of 1952. 

Mr. McTiaur. After some time in Formosa, did you succeed in get- 
ting a vacation ? 

Mr. Dixon. Yes. I went to Hong Kong on vacation March 15, 
1953. 

Mr. McTicur. Was it at the time that you went to Hong Kong that 
you met Richard Applegate ? 

Mr. Dixon. I had known Applegate from Korea. He had worked 
in Korea for the United Press and had left there to go down to Hong 
King to outfit a yacht that he had bought so he could sail around 
the world. He was down in Hong Kong working for the National 
Broadeasting Co. 

Mr. McTieur. Now, is there a Mr. Ben Krasner who was also a part 
of your party / 

Mr. Dixon. That is —. Krasner is a merchant marine captain 
whose home is in Newark, N. J., and he was in Hong Kong at the 
time I met him, through Applegate. 

Mr. McTiaur. Did there come a time after a week in Hong Kong 
that you, Applegate, and Krasner decided to take a weekend cruise, 
or what was supposed to be a weekend cruise ? 

Mr. Drxon. It lasted longer than that. 

Mr. McTieur. Down along the coast of Hong Kong? 

Mr. Dixon. Well, we were going to sail from Hong Kong to Macao 
to the Pearl River estuary, a sailing distance of about 33 miles. 

We had gotten our course from a Hong Kong yachtsman who should 
have known what he was ts king about, and he tol L us as long as we 
stayed on it we wouldn’t have any trouble with the Communists. The 
course was to take us from British waters into international waters 
and then into Portuguese waters in Macao. 

So on March 21, 1953, we left Hong Kong in the boat, along with 
two Chinese crew members and the Chinese fiance of Captain Krasner. 

Mr. McTieur. If you thought there was any risk as far as the Com- 
munists were concerned, would you have undertaken this trip ? 

Mr. Drxon. Certainly not. 

As I mentioned before, we had checked with this commodore of the 
Hong Kong Yacht Club who knew the Hong Kong waters, or should 
know them—he has been out there long enough—and he assured us 
that if we stayed on the course he gave us we wouldn’t have any 
trouble. We also mentioned the fact that we were going to a Hong 
Kong policeman and to many people up at the Hong Kong Press Club 
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the night before we left. We had never been warned off. We had 
never been told there might have been any danger. 

If we had, we certainly never would have gone. 

Mr. McTievr. On your way from Hong Kong to Portuguese 
Macao, were you stopped by a Chinese gunboat / 

Mr. Drxon. That is right. We had just sailed out of the British 
waters into international waters. We were on a position 5 miles west 
of Lan Tao. That is one of the British islands in Hong Kong. 

The CuHarrman. That was a Red Chinese gunboat ? 

Mr. Drxon. It was at 4:30 in the afternoon. We were in inter- 
national waters when this gunboat came down out of the north and 
signaled us to stop. 

We couldn’t stop immediately, but we slowed down, of course, and 
they drew alongside loaded with guns, all pointed at us, and asked 
us who we were. We said. “Americans.” ‘They said, “Follow us.” 
I velled to them. “We are going to Macao.” 

‘They repeated the command, “Follow us,” and took off into the 
wind. 

Well, the sailboat couldn't go into the wind, and they turned around, 
figuring, apparently, we might be trying to get away, which we had 
no chance to do. We were in « very slow boat, and they threw us 
a towline and then dragged us from international waters into Com 
inunist waters to one of their islands, Lap Sap Mie. It is a point 
they use at the Pearl River estuary. 

Mr. McTicvue. I suppose by dragging you from the international 
waters into the Chinese Communist waters, that. in their mind, made 
the arrest legal. 

Mr. Dixon. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Now, after you were towed, as it were, into Lap 
Sap Mie, did you, Krasner, and Applegate then undergo questiol 
ing by the Chinese Communist officials ? 

Mr. Drxon. As soon as we were towed in the harbor of Lap Sap 
Mie, we were pulled alongside the boat that had brought us there and it 
was boarded by a number of sailors and an interpreter. They asked us 
where we were going, why we were going there, and what we were 
doing at the place we were at. 

We told them we were going to Macao. We were strictly on a vaca 
tion cruise. Then they searched us and then searched the boat. They 
took off all the cameras that we had: the chart that we had of the Hong 
Kong waters; the film that we had aboard, and I think that is all at 
that time, and then they told us to go to sleep, and later that night they 
‘ame along and they took Sheila Wong, Krasner’s fiance, and the two 
Chinese crewmen, off the boat and took them to a mud shack on the 
island. 

Then, a few hours later, they came and woke us up separately and 
questioned us about who we were, where we had been born, what we 
were doing there, and what kind of work we had done, a very cursory 
questioning. 

Then the next day they came aboard again and searched us again 
more thoroughly this time and questioned us again. We asked them 
what we were doing there, why they were holding us, and they said 
because we had sailed in their waters. We told them we had been in 
international waters, that their capture of us was a sheer act of piracy. 

Mr. McTievr. This questioning was done through an interpreter. 
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Mr. Dixon. That is right, through an interpreter. All Chinese. 
We didn’t see any Caucasians at all during the whole time we were 


nh prison. 

Mr. MeTieur. What about your newspaper accreditation and other 
identifying documents? Did you keep those in your possession 4 

Mr. Dixon. No: they took away our passports and identification 
papers—I think the very first night. In any event they kept insisting 
that we had been in their waters, and we told them that we had not. 

Then they brought us separately to a mud hut on the island and 
showed us the chart they had taken from us the first night. On the 
chart was a little blue mark, in pencil. They pointed to this blue mark 
and said, “This is where you were captured.” 

I told them, it was ridiculous, and that all I knew we were 5 miles 
west of Lan Tao. I could tell them where we were, but I couldn't 
mark it on the chart. 

They kept saying, “No that is not true. You illegally intruded into 
our waters.” We ke ‘pt insisting it was international waters, which 
was, and then they called Applegate in, and they pointed to this b bes 
mark on the chart and tried the same thing with him, told him this is 
where you were picked up. See, this blue mark was actually in Ch 
nese waters. The blue mark that was marked on the chart was actually 
in Chinese waters, and they said, “This is where you were picked up.” 

Applegate said, “We were at such-and-such a place, which was in 
international waters, where we had been picked up,” and they told us 
that Krasner had made this mark, and Applegate said it couldn’t be 
true. We couldn’t have been there. We always insisted we were in 
international waters. 

They sent him back and called Krasner and told him that Applegate 
had made that same identical mark. 

Mr. McTrevr. A cat-and-mouse game? 

Mr. Drxon. That is right. They were trying to get us to admit 
we had been in their waters. They wanted something to justify the 
capture. They must have known they were wrong because otherwise 
they wouldn’t have ch: inge d the pos ition, and Krasner has been cole 
to sea since he Was pean Heisa very good navigator. He is 
licensed to master any ship, of diesel or cp In any ocean or any 
tonnage. So he knows his navigation, and there is no doubt where 
we were, 

We were seen when we were picked up by a Royal Navy station on 
Lan Tao, and a captain of : . British freighter who was a few miles off. 

Mr. M« Doan gE. I think the committee would be interested in know 
ing what your personal reaction to this arrest was up to this point. 

Did you feel that any day you would be released, that the wheels were 
alibes set in motion for your re lease / 

Mr. Drxon. We figured they aia hold us a few hours. We were 
debating whether we would continue on the trip to Macao after they 
letusgo. We figured we would get out the next day. — asked them 
ibout it the next day, and they told us as soon as we check the story 
we will let you go, check our story that we were just coviliame on a 
pleasure cruise, that is. 

We kept going like that the whole time, all the 18 months that we 
were in prison. First we thought it was a few hours; then a few 
days: then they thought we might be released in a few weeks and then 
in a few months. 
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During all this time I kept telling myself that it would only be a 
few months more at the very most. I had to tell myself something. 
Kvery time | asked them about it, they told me it was unnecessary fon 
me to know. “We will settle it in our own time,” or “I don’t know,” 
or “Very soon,” or “Not long,” or some other answer which didn’t 
mean anything and never proved correct. 

They refused to tell us how long they would hold us. 

Mr. McTievr. Did you ask your Communist captors if you could 
communicate with American authorities / 

Mr. Dixon. I did. I asked them—I knew I couldn’t communi 
cate with the American authorities. I asked them duri oO the early 
stage of my lMprisonment whether I could contact the British Consul 
In Peiping or the Indian Consul or some other foreign nation consul, 
and they told me “No.” 

I asked them whether I could write any letters to my family. That 
was my main worry at the time, and they told me “Yes.” ‘They al 
lowed me to write the letters, but as it subsequently turned out, they 
never mailed them, and they kept our capture a secret, refusing to 
admit or deny they were holding us until last May. That was 14 
months after they first captured us. 

Mr. McTieur. Do you have a family 4 {re you married / 

Mr. Dixon. No: lam not married. Ihave my parents and a numbe 
of brothers and sisters. 

Mr. McTigue. And you had written letters to them / 

Mr Dixon, | wrote letters to the matter the ¢ ommunists told me I 
could write. 


Mr. McTigue. After your preliminary questioning at Lap Sap Mie, 


whiat happenect to you é 
Mr. Dixon. Then ve were taken to Canton. ( told us we ere 
coing to go to Canton, so the case would be settled ckly. We said 


“Fine.” We weren’t worried. We knew we idl t done anything 
wrong. 

They took us to Canton and put us in a private house that they 
had converted into the prison for the six of us from the boat We 
were all put in solitary confinement and left there. We were a tually 
in solitary confinement for oy months. Ll asked them why they were 
doing it— . 


Mr. Kersten. You mean you were in this house 514 months? 

Mr. Dixon. We were in the house for 7 mont iltogether, but 
months we were kept in solitary confinement. They said it was 
essary for the investigation. | told them t was silly to sepal ite us 
again after we had been together on the boat for a week, but that didn’t 
make any difference to them. Then they kept us in there. The first 
month they questioned me three times They questioned each of 
the others twice. I got a special one on Formosa where I had beer 
before, trying to get us to admit that we had been in their waters. 
which we kept denying because it was not so, and also getting bac! 
ground information on us, where we were born, where we went to 


school. why we went to Korea, what we did in Korea, when I went to 
Formosa, why I went to Formosa, what I did in Formosa, what I saw 
on Formosa, why I went to Hong Kong, who I knew there, and things 
like that. 

Then they would send us back to our rooms to write statements about 
what we had told them during the interrogatio That , 
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doubtedly just a check, and they were asking us a number of ques- 
tions which they would no doubt use in checking with the others that 
they had captured, such as, when did I meet Applegate, when did I 
meet Sheila, when did I meet Krasner, when did I meet the two crew- 
men, and how often I had seen them. They would go back and ask 
them the same thing and check our answers. 

sut the main thing they were trying to get us was that we had 
sailed in their waters, and we kept denying it. They kept saying 
“Tell us the truth and you will go free.” We kept telling them the 
truth and we got more prison. 

Mr. McTieur. This kind of questioning went on night after night, 
day after day? 

Mr. Dixon. No, it didn’t. I think I wouldn't have minded it so 
much night after night and dav after day, because at least I would 
have felt that something was happening. They waited until we had 
been in this house prison in solitary for about 4 days, and they ques 
tioned us one morning. 

Then they had us for a statement after that. Then they let us sit 
again for a week and they questioned me about Formosa. Then after 
2 weeks they questioned us a third time and also had us write state- 
ments. 

Each of these times they had us write statements about what we had 
testified to during the interrogation, and after that they just let us 
sit. 

We would write statements on our own initiative trying to persuade 
them that we couldn’t have been anything but what we said we were. 
That was newspapermen and a ship captain out on a weekend pleasure 
cruise. We were in a big, white, slow yacht. No radios, no signal 
equipment of any kind, no weapons aboard. We said we certainly 
couldn’t have been spies or anything like that. 

Mr. Hitxrnes. Mr. Counsel, I wonder if, in the course of the wit- 
ness’ discussion and questioning, you might ask him to give us a little 
more detail as to the physical setup of the situation. For instance, 
he said he was in solitary confinement, yet he was in a house. Does 
that mean he was locked in a room ? 

How many people would they have in the room during the question 
ing and how long would the sessions last at a time ? 

I think it would be interesting if we had a little more detail con 
cerning the physical setup. 

Mr. McTieve. In that respect, Mr. Dixon, may I ask you if you will 
be good enough to describe a little more in detail the circumstances sur- 
rounding your confinement ? 

Mr. Dixon. Well, this varied. We were in two prisons altogether, 
hut this particular prison had been a three-story western-type house, 
and at one time it had been a very nice house. When we were put in 
there, the walls had been scarred and streaked and the floor was the 
same way. 

The room I was in was 16 by 16. It had a French door leading onto 
the hallways where the guard stayed. They kept this door wired to- 
gether, only opening it when I had to go to the bathroom or the wash- 
room or when they called me down for inter rogations. 

Then, on one side they had windows, whic h they allowed me to keep 
open after some argument, but they put blinds across them, bamboo 
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blinds. Not only—I think not only to make it uncomfortable for me 

it kept out the light and all of the breeze and a good part of the air— 
but also to prevent my being seen by any of the people in the nei 
borhood. 

We were right next door to a school, and when we first got there, I 
used to wave to the school kids next door, p irtly to pass the time and 
l enjoyed it. The kids were nice, and also, in the hope that they might 
tell somebody that they saw a foreigner here, and the word might get 
back through one person or another to Hong Kong that we had been 
captured. 

We didn’t know that the British freighter had seen us. 

Mr. McTicur. You were afraid at that moment that you were com- 
pletely isolated, that nobody knew about you ? 

Mr. Drxon. There was that possibility. It was a fairly calm day 
when we were picked up. Still, I thought if nobody had heard for 
sure that we had been captured, and if we stayed long enough they 
would pass it off as an accident. 

So I would try and wave to these kids in the school. They waved 
back a number of times, until one day all of a sudden they just ignored 
me. They wouldn't even look in my direction at the window. 

Mr. Hitiines. What kind of food did they give you, and were you 
allowed any reading matter? 

Mr. Dixon. We were given two meals a day during the whole time 
we were in prison. At this time we were given tea to drink, a bowl 
of soup, some bread, and a dish of vegetables with some meat or fish. 
Later, the food deteriorated, but at this time it wasn’t too bad. We 
weren't allowed outside at all for any exercise. They told us we had 
to exercise in the room, and that kept on for 18 months. We never 
got outside. 

We had to sleep with the lights on. At that time they had a very 
bright fluorescent light in the room, and that light was kept on. It 
went on when it started to get dark and stayed on until the next morn- 
ing. We had to sleep that way. 

We had a board bed at that time with a thin straw mattress full of 
bedbugs and lice, and a rickety table, a rickety desk, rather, a stool 
and a little stand for clothes. That was the sole ‘Tasniiieess | in the room. 

We were allowed to take cold baths—at that time we were allowed 
to take them if we wanted, once a day, and out of a basin in the bath 
room. 

Mr. Hiturnes. Did you have any reading matter at all? 

Mr. Drxon. Yes. When we were first brought to Canton, we were 
allowed to bring some books from the yacht. We brought a number 
of yachting books, a dozen of them, as I recall, and we kept reading 
them and rereading them. 

For the first month or so we tried to buy books. They allowed us 
to exchange money in the beginning. We tried to buy additional 
books. They told us they weren't available, but every once in a while 
they would bring in a 4- page English-language news sheet that was 
printed up in Peiping or a Russian English-language magazine or a 
Chinese-English magazine, propaganda magazines, telling verybody 
how life is better than ever in the new, free China. 

Then, finally, they allowed us to buy books. After refusing to let 
us buy books for a long while, hey allowed us to buy books. We 
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bought a number of Russian books. The one foreign book that was 
available was by Dickens, and when we got that, they also allowed 
us to kee p the yachting books. They allowed us to kee *p both books 


and read them for about a month after that. That was up until the 
end of May. 

Then they started to take books away from us. They told us, 
“Someone else wants to read it.” and gradually we found out all our 
books had disappeared and we couldn't get any back. They weren't 
uniform about it. 

I used to be able to see Applegate through a crack in the door be 
tween the bathroom and his room and I could see that he was getting 
books sometimes and I wasn’t, and other times, possibly when I got 
books he wasn’t getting any. After that they would keep us without 
books fa quite a while, and sometimes they woul | bring in a book and 
1 could read it, and then they would take the books aw: LY again. 

It was all undoubtedly part of a process to try and break us down to 
make us feel comp rlete ly de pe sndent on them, to make us feel that they 
didn’t owe us anything, that everything was a favor, and if we weren't 
eood to the 1m, We wouldn't get these books and other things. Books 
were very, very important to us, it was the only way we had of getting 
through the day. We were all by ourselves at the time and in a very 
hot Summer. It was almost mindae ning to try to think of \ ways to get 
through each day. 

They followed the same procedure with cigarettes. After we ran 
out of cigarettes that we had brought from the boat and also that we 
had bought in our early days in Canton, they told us they would give 
us clgarettes as soon as we finished the ones we hs ad. W e i, we finished 
the cigarrettes and they held off for about a week or so and finally gave 
usa pack. They told us they would give us a pack every 2 days. For 
a while they did give us a pack every 2 days; then they would hold off 
and give us a pack on the third day. That means 1 day you would be 
out of cigarettes. 

Sometimes they would hold off for 2 or 3 extra days, always keep- 
ing you on edge wanting to make you ask them for the cigarettes all the 
time. This went on for quite a while. 

Sometimes they would give it to us; sometimes they wouldn’t, and 
I got a little fed up and asked them again that day and said “How 
about some cigarettes,” and they finally pulled out the pack. That was 
after 5 days or so without cigarettes. The guard pulled out a pack 
and I told him to take his cigarettes and go to hell with them. 

Mr. Kersten. This sounds very much like other testimony we have 
received. A hot and cold sort of situation-treatment, the psychologi- 
Cc al type of how oood, now bad. and so on. 

Mr. McTievr. Build up their hopes and dash them to the ground. 

Mr. Hituines. How do you think a man facing your experience un- 
der that type of treatment can keep control of his stability at all? 
How did you keep from going crazy under this type of treatment? 

Mr. Dixon. It was not very easy, naturally. 

You would draw upon certain Acer You couldn't draw from any 
direct outside source, because you knew there wasn’t any. You were 
alone and you had to depend on yourself while you were in there. 
Then you had to find some strength. I found my strength i in thinking 
about my people, my family, my country. I didn’t want to do any- 
thing that would make them ashamed of me. didn’t want to do 
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anything in front of the Communists that would give them any satis 
fac tion. They got a good deal of satisfaction out of the fact that the y 
were holding the 3 of us—we 3 Americans. So I did everything 1 
could in a very small w ay to de fy them, to show them that I aaa 
taking eve rything that they were trying to give me 

They had the guns, sure: the ‘v had us 100 miles fron the border. We 
were just sitting there. There was no possibility of escape, but that 
was all they did have; they didn’t have us. We weren't going to break 
clown in front of them. 

Mr. Kersren. These are the reasons or among the reasons you didn’t 
break, is that right ? 

Mr. Dixon. Those are the reasons. I kept telling myself I could 
take as much as they could give me, but, of course, 1 don’t know 
whether that is possible. ] don’t believe so. I believe everybody must 
have a breaking point. Fortunately, I got out before mine was 
reached, but you had to give yourself some sort of strength. 

Il kept te ling myself the worst the *y could do is kill me, and after a 
while, I sort of halfw: ay didn’t give a damn, because you are only half 
alive in a prison anyhow. So once I reached that stage, then I knew 
that they could get certain things out of me, but other things they 
would never get, or at least 1 told myself that. 

It took me a while to find out that the minimum LIL had to give them 
was a confession that we had sailed into their waters. That was after 
reasoning out the propaganda that they had given us. Every rebel 
ended up W ith a confession. The -y ne ede da L plece of paper to show to 
somebody that they had a right to pick us up and hold us. 

So eventually, after they moved us to a second prison and told me 
flatly unless you sign this you will never get out, I finally signed the 
confession that we had sailed in their waters. Krasner and Applegate 
did the same thing, knowing that would be the minimum we had to 
sign, but I thought that was always the maximum, that that was 
enough for them. 

I had to sign that confession. I didn’t have to sign anything else. 
When we moved to the main prison, they interrogated us day and 
night, practically every day. 

Mr. McTieur. This was after your period of solitary ee ? 
Mr. Dixon. That is right. after the 514 months of solit: iry—a mont! 
and a half after the solitary ended the 2" moved us into the main prison 

at Canton. 

Mr. McTicur. You were quartered with other prisoners / 

Mr. Drxon. With one other prisoner. 

Mr. McTicur. Did you have a cellmate ? 

Mr. Dixon. I hada cellmate. These cellmates were put in to spy on 
me. 

Mr. McTieur. Were they Chinese ? 

Mr. Drxon. They were Chinese pr isoners themselves and they were 
put in as spies. They have a system in China called death defer red, in 
which they sentence a man to death, and the »y¥ tell him they will defer 
for 2 years, on certain conditions. 

One of these conditions is that he will work in the labor camps or i 
the prison factories and when they work, they work at a mad said e. 
They work 12, 13, 14 hours a day and work all the time. They tell them 
as long as you can put this stuff out, you will live. If you put it out for 
2 years, maybe we will reconsider and commute the sentence. 
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Another condition might be that you will go into a cell and pump 
the prisoner in there and spy and report back to us. Now, whether any 
of my cellmates were under any death deferred system or not, I don't 
know. I don’t believe so, but I know they were spies. 

Mr. Bentiey. Did they speak English? 

Mr. Drxon. They did to a certain extent. 

Mr. Benttey. I mean, enough to converse with you ¢ 

Mr. Dixon. Yes. Two of them spoke fairly good English. 

Mr. McTicur. Now, you are talking about the Chinese Communists. 
They wanted you to confess to two things, as I gather from your 
testimony. 

No. 1, that you were sailing in Chinese waters, and No. 2, that you 
were an American spy ? 

Mr. Drxon. No, they never brought that out, but I figured that 
was one of the things that they might want me to confess to. I know 
: was one of the things they were investigating. They told me that, 

he day before we were released, because we were Americans and they 
hi ad to investigate us very closely because America was sending spies 
in their land and sea, as they put it . 

But, of course, if they were serious about investigating us, they 
could have checked us out in 2 or 3 months. But it wasn’t that at 
all. They were satisfied about us a lot earlier, but they were holding 
us until they felt they could get something by releasing us. 

Mr. Hitiines. Do you think if you had been Joe Doakes who 
worked in a factory somewhere and had not been a newspaperman 
with access to : lot of information that they might have let you go? 

Mr. Drxon. I don’t think so. I don’t think I would have gotten 
out any sooner, possibly later. 

They have a number of Americans still in China. They have five 
missionaries that were in the same prison as we were. Three of them 
are women. They were all Americans, and they have been in 314 
vears. | don’t know when they will vet out. They have some 
American businessmen. 

Mr. Hitires. Do you think they have some pilots from Korea 
or other soldiers ? 

Mr. Dixon. I don’t know if they do or not. They were probably 
being held in North China, and we were in South China. I am pretty 
sure there weren’t any in our area, but I don’t know. 

Mr. Hitures. They were particularly interested in the fact that 
you were a newspaperman ‘ 

Mr. Drxon. They were particularly interested in the fact that I had 
been in Korea and in Formosa, but as far as being a newspaperman, 
being responsible for me staying in longer or not, I personally think 
it was the thing that got me out when I did. 

We were one of the first to get out. We got out only after 18 months, 
which makes us pretty lucky, and the reason we got out, I believe, is 
because of the pub icity that we kept getting while we were in there. 

And we kept getting this publicity from other newsmen mainly be- 
cause we were newsmen. The people in Honk Kong, in Tokyo, i 
Korea and in Panmunjom kept asking the Communists about us. 
The newsmen that we knew there. They would send out stories. 
They were trying it every way to get us out, and to keep the story 
hot, so when the Communists finally decided to release somebody, 
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they figured they might as well release us, because we would make the 
biggest splash. 

Why they decide | to release ul when the ‘ I don’t know. 
Possibly it was because of the bid that was coming | p at that time 


again to get in the U. N. Possibly it was some other thing. lon’t 
know, but since then I understand they have released some other 
Americans since we have been out. They did question me very ex- 
tensively on Korea and on Formosa, trving to get all the information 
they could about the military and they ad me write every place 
I had been in Korea and everything I learne en I had been to 
these places. On the subject of Formosa, ’ imb as much 
as I could, and I would feed the les m he same line that I 
was giving my interrogators, thinking that they w it on 


back to the higher-ups. I would go in they ild a 1e about, 


say, the size of the garrison, the Nationalist earrison on the island 
of Quemoy, where I had been, and I would tell them I don’t know. 
They didn’t believe me, but atter al while they sent me back to my 
cell. I would LO back to my cell and I would tell the same tl ing to 
my cellmate. 

I told them they had just asked me about Quemoy. I wanted to 
cooperate wit them but I just don’t know any more, figuring the 
would pass the information back to the interrogators. Whether that 
helped me or not, I don’t know. 

Mr. McTrat E. Where did you see these American missio1 aries 
and these other American citizens in prison ? 

Mr. Dixon. I never actually saw them. I saw the names of three 
of them on the receipt book. Every once in a while they would allow 
me to withdraw some of the money that tl ey had made me deposit 
in the prison office when we were captured. 

This was American money, and when I would go to draw money, 
I had to sign the receipt book, and I saw these names. 

Mr. McTievur. Do you remember who they were ? 

Mr. Drxon. One name was Dorothy Middleton. She is an Ameri- 
can missionary of the Moody Church, I believe it is in Chicago, IIL, 
and she spent a number of years in China. 

The second name was Sarah Perkins. She is also a missionary. 
She is so ill now that she ean’t leave her cell. She can’t leave her 
cell to 970 to the bathroom or to wet water. They bring the water 
to her. 

Then the third name I saw was a Bradshaw. I found out after 
I got out that a Dr. and Mrs. Homer Bradshaw, both missionaries 
missing in China were believed to have been in that same prison. 
So it was undoubtedly one or the other’s name, either the wife’s or 
the husband’s name that I saw on this receipt book. 

Now, these signatures had been there in June, and then the last 2 
weeks that we were in this main prison, all the foreigners there, or 
as far as I know all the foreigners, were shifted to a separate wing 
and Krasner, a pretty big guy, was able to see through the crack at 
the top of his cell door. He saw the 3 women and also he saw 2 men, 
2 Americans. 
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From pictures that we saw after we got out, he definitely identified 
the three women that he saw as Mrs. Bradshaw, Dorothy Middleton, 
and Sarah Perkins. 

Mr. Kersten. All right, Mr. Counsel. Will you continue, please? 

Mr. McTicur. Was it while you were in solitary confinement in 
Canton, Mr. Dixon, that you fin: ally signed the confession or the state- 
ment to the effect that you were in Chinese waters? 

Mr. Dixon. No. It was on November 9 that I finally signed it. 

You see, we were in solitary confinement from April 30, the day we 
arrived in Canton, up until September 17, when they eal a Chinese 
cellmate in with each of us. And on November 5, we were all trans 
fered, we three Americans. We were transfered to the main prison 
in Canton, which is strictly a penitentiary. We were transferred to a 
6 by 11 cell. 

And then the interrogation started anew. ‘They started the same 
night that we arrived, and, as I said, it went on for a month 1 or 2 or 
3 times a day, sometimes in the middle of the night, sometimes in the 
morning, sometimes in the afternoon, in an attempt to catch us off 
guard, 

And practically every day during this period we were interrogated. 

I signed my confession on November 9. That was 4 days after the 
interrogation had been going on in the new prison. I was actually 
told I would never get out until I did sign a confession. 

So, | did. 

Mr. McTicve. You signed that statement, but you made up your 
mind at that time that that was the last statement they were going 
to get out of you; is that right? 

Mr. Dixon. That isright. I made up my mind that I was not going 
to go any further. 

‘There was one thing I was especially afraid they would try and get 
out of me. That was the completely false charge that I was spying. 

Now, I made up my mind not to sign a statement to that effect 
because I did not want to break before them. And secondly, I figured 
if I did sign it. they could killme. But I figured if they did kill me, 
some day, § some time, maybe l or 2 years, or 10 or 20 years, someone 
wou : come » to them and ask them what they did with those three 
Am« s. I did not want them to have a piece of paper in their 
hed ls paekityins whatever they had done. I did not want them to 
have a way out. 

I figured that some day someone would catch up with them. 

Mr. Kersten. The documents you signed pertained to the place 
where the boat was sitting? 

Mr. Dixon. Yes, that is right. 

I said, “O. K.’ ‘finally, “T will agree that we sailed into your waters.’ 

And I signed this paper saying that I admitted that we had sailed 
into Chinese waters. Then they said, “Well, what about the latitude 
and longitude?” 

[ said, “I don’t know anything about that.” TI said, “It is senseless 
to try to get me to put that in. Everybody knows I don’t know a 

latitude from a longitude. And it would just look ridiculous.” 

They said, “We don’t care about that.” They said, “You must put 
it in.” Isaid “All right.” So, I did. 

Mr. McTievr. Did Applegate and Krasner undergo experiences 
similar to yours ? 
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Mr. Drxon. As far as I know, they were fairly similar. We still 
have not had much of a chance to talk. We were in fairly bad shape 
when we were released. And we were also very busy. We only spent 
a few days in Hong Kong and a couple of days Pokyo. And the nh 
we left. 

Krasner stayed there and attempted to get the three Chinese out. 
They were held after we were released. Applegate and myself 
back to the States. We have been busy practically every minute. So, 
I have not had much of a chance to talk tothem. But I believe essen 
tially their experience was the same. 

Mr. McTicur. What oflicially was the reason given by the Com 
munists as far as your release is concerned 4 


Mr. Dixon. They did not give us any reason for re wanes us. They 
called us in sep ptember 14 of this past year, and they asked me “Do 


you know why you have been held ?” 

By that time I knew all the answers to give them. 

| sal Ra Y es. Be cause we sailed into your watel A 

They said, “That is right.” They said, “We can tell you that the 
case will be settled in a few days.” 

I did not know what that meant. It could have meant going home. 
It could have meant getting 5 years. Or it could have meant getting 
up against the wall. 

L asked them when we would get out. T! ey said. “I cannot tell you 
that.” They said, “Your case will be settled in a few days.” They 
said, “You have been held so long because you are Americans.” 

I told them I had figured that out. 

And so told us that the case would be settled. That was all the, 
would teil me. ; 

The next morning they called me up again and brought Applegate, 
Krasner, and myself together for the first time in 18 months. W 
- 4 


marched up to a room and sat in front of uy who said he was 
an officer from the (Juong Tong Prudential Police. And he said 
“Under order from so aul d-so, ae order from the Quong Tong Na 
tional Security Police—” I bel he called it that “—vyou are order 

deported from China.” He aid, “The boat will be contiseated.” An¢ 


that was it. 

We asked tl em about the three Chinese. a hey said tl ey were a 
separate case. They said they would not be released at the same time. 
We protested. And they bay it wasa separate Case and they could ne 
be released. And that was all there was to it. 

But as it turned Sak they did la the Hong Kong born crewman 
and sent him back to Hong Kong. I understand he had been beate1 
while he was in prison and had contracted TB. 

The other two, Shielah Wong, Krasner’s fiance and the other sailor. 
I believe, have been released from prison but have been sent to Shang 
hai where they were born and are not allowed to leave China. 

Mr. McTieur. What was the date of your release ? 

Mr. Dixon. September 15, 1954. 

Mr. McTicur. Going back to Congressman Hillings’ question: 

He asked you if you thought that if you had been an ordinary Joe 
whether you would have been held for such a long period. 

Mr. Dixon. I think so. 

Mr. McTievur. Do you think, however, the reasoning could have 
been that by virtue of your prominence as a war correspondent, as an 
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American, and by virtue of Applegate’s prominence as a war cor- 
respo! dent. and as an Ame rica in, th: at once they found out —_ they 
had they decided to hold on to you with a view to humiliating Ameri- 
cans and America to the world ? 

Mr. Dixon. That is all part of it. But that is not the reason they 
held on to us and would have released us if we had been someone else. 

The vy are = holding on to these busine ssmen who hs ive not mi ade 
a splash in » papers, because they are trying to use them to gain 
certain concessions from the American Government. 

But voing’ back to your question: 

There isa definite feeling there, a feeling of a new immature streneth 
that the \ have. I could see it in the inte rpreter. I could see it in the 
guards. They had the muscles, and they liked to show them off. And 
thev got a big kick out of atte mpting to humiliate us, out of making us 
obe \ their orders. 

T hey were trying to make us walk with our heads down, which we 
ke ‘pt re fusing to do. 

And if they had ere it smart—they did not play it very smart— 
they could have treated us well for, say, 3 weeks, checked us out, if 
they were serious anon strictly chee ‘king us out, and then come up to 
us and say: “We are sorry we had to hold you, and we will send you 
back to es Kong. We are si rry about the delay in checking you 
out. 

“But we found it necessary to do so. We apologize for capturing 
you.” And we would have had to go back and write that, and it 
would have made them look—maybe not good—but a lot better than 
they had to a lot of people. So, they did not play it smart. They got 
so carried away by the idea of having some more Americans in their 
grasp that they did not use their heads in the matter 

He sre were some more peop the 2V couk | step on. ® , they kept us 
instead of letting us go and getting some valuable ecaeGie out 
of it. 

Mr. McTicur. You were in pretty bad shape physically when you 
were released, were you not? 

Mr. Drxon. Fairly bad. 

Mr. McTievur. How much weight did you lose? 

Mr. Drxon. I lost 22 pounds. Krasner lost 65. And Applegate 
lost 15. 

Mr. Kersten. Congressman Bentley. 

Mr. Bentiey. Mr. Dixon, this boat you had was completely equipped 
with regular charts? It had no radio? 

Mr. Drxon. No radio, no signal equipment of any kind, no firearms. 
The only chart we did have was of the Hong Kong waters. 

Mr. Bentiey. Did this boat belong to Applegate? 

Mr. Drxon. It belonged to Applegate. 

Mr. Bentiey. What registry was it? 

Mr. Drxon. American registry. 

Mr. Bentiey. Incidentally, speaking about your confession which 
you finally signed reg rarding the fact that you had sailed into Chinese 
waters, did you ms ake a statement in your confession as to the reason 
you got into C meey waters, whether it was accidental or intentional ? 
” Mr. Drxon. I did in the beginning. And they made me strike it out. 
I said that I agree that we had sailed into waters under the military 
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contro! of China, which in my mind means something a little different, 
but to them it meant the same thing. 

At least I thought it was going a little around what they wanted me 
tosay. But they made me put down the latitude and longitude any- 
way. 

So, it does not make any difference. And we had done so without 
any intention. 

We had nothing but a weekend pleasure yacht cruise in mind, witl 
no intention of going to China. 

Mr. Bent ey. That was in your confession ? 

Mr. Dixon. That is in the confession I wrote at first. But they 
made me strike out the part about having no intention to do so. : 

Mr. Bentiey. And did you substitute anything? 

Mr. Dixon. No. They would not allow me to. They told me “We 
are not interested in that.” All they wanted was for me to confess 
that we had sailed into their waters. 

But at the end I finally was able to keep in there the fact that I sailed 
in the territory under the military control of China rather than in the 
Chinese waters. I told them that was the same thing. But later they 
made me sign a second confession on the same subject. That was the 
day before I was released. 

Mr. Bentiry. Was there any difference in the two statements ? 

Mr. Dixon. At the time I was able to insert that we had done so 
without intention. 

Mr. Bentiery. In this statement, were you required to say anything 
about the treatment you received in captiv ity ¢ 

Mr. Drxon. No. 

Mr. Bentitey. And no promises were exacted from you before your 
release ? 

Mr. Dixon. They asked me how about. the treatment, and I told 
them I wasn’t going to tell them they had done a bad job with us. I 
figured we were going to get out the next day. 

Mr. BentLey. You said that the letters that you W rote were not 
delivered. 

Mr. Dixon. The first letters that I wrote were not delivered. 

Mr. Bentiey. The first letters that you wrote were not delivered, 
but later on letters were delivered ? 

Mr. Dixon. Later on, yes, that is right. On June 28, 1953, they 
told me that I could write a letter home. I had been asking to write 
letters home for several months before, after the first session And 
they told me I could not. 

So, they came in and they said “You can write a letter 

And on June 29, they came in and delivered a letter to me from 
mv home that had been passed by INS from Hua oO Llua 
the spokesman for the ( hine e Communist delecat on in (veneva. It 
was delivered to me. Then they told me later I could write othe 
letters home. And | started to receive letter s thro oh the Red (ross 
Society—that is, the Communist Red Cross Society in Peking starting 
in July. 

I began to receive letters from home and from ft lends ot mine, (nd 
they allowed me to write some letters. ‘The first letter got back to my 
family just about 3 weeks ago. 


Mr. Bentiey. Did you get anything besides mail from home? 
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Mr. Drxon. Yes. My family sent packages. I sent a letter to my 
family that I could receive letters and packages. 

Mr. Bentiey. You never got a package, did you? 

Mr. Dixon. Starting with the 2d of July they sent a package every 
week. 

Mr. Bentiry. Now, this decision of yours, Mr. Dixon, not to con- 
fess to esplonage come what may, Was that something that you 
reached on your own after you had been placed in solitary confine- 
ment, or was that something that all of you while you had been con- 
fined in the boat for a week or so together made up your minds about 
among yourselves ¢ 

Mr. Drxon. This was something I reached later when I realized how 
serious this thing could be. 

When we were on the boat, we figured that we would be getting 
out any day. And even in our first few days in Canton, we thought 
we would be getting out any day. They had no reason to hold us. We 
had done nothing. 

Then. later. after I figured we were not going to get out, I made 
this decision. 

Mr. Bentriey. You have already answered some questions about the 
reason for your release. Did you ever hear of any possibility that 
the visit of some of the British Labor delegates in China might have 
been connected with that ? 

Mr. DIXON. I cle not know whether there was or not. | had a 
friend—a friend of Applegate’s and mine rather—who was one of 
the reporters, a British reporter. This man’s name is John Ridley 
of the Morning Telegraph. We had known him in Korea and Japan. 
And he kept suggesting to Attlee that he ask the Communists about 
us. And also friends ot ours 1 Japan incl in the United States and 
in Kurope sent messages to Ridley and through the Foreign Office 
telling him to keep pressing Attlee about this thing. 

Now. Attlee, I understand, who was in Australia after we were 
released, said he had not mentioned us specifically, but had told the 
Communists—I am not sure of this, but this is what I believe—that if 
they were really serious about this coexistence and about being friends 
he thought it would be a good idea if they released some of the 


foreieners they had. 

But it could not have been Attlee alone who cid it. | am sure he 
must have helped. But it was all part of it. 

Mr. Bentriey. Speaking of Mr. Attlee, I remember he said when 
he came out of China that he was tremendously impressed by the 
absence of flies there. Do you have a comment on that? 

Mr. Dixon. Well, I will give you the same one that Krasner made 
in Hong Kong: 

He said, “The only fresh meat we got were the flies in our cells.” 

Mr. Bentiey. I wanted to ask just 1 or 2 more questions. 

You mentioned that you received while in prison an English lan- 
guage 4-page paper from Peking? 

Mr. Drxon. In the beginning we received this newssheet. We re- 
ceived it occasionally. Then when we moved to the main prison in 
November they stopped that. But every once in a while they gave us 
some other propaganda to read. 


—— 
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Mr. BENTLI y. Did you ever see anytl ling among the propaganda— 
and I am thinking now of the China Weekly Review published i 
Shanghai ¢ 

Mr. Dixon. I never saw that publication. 

Mr. Bentiey. You know the one I am speaking of 

Mr. Dixon. No, I don't. 

Mr. Bentiey. The one that was published for a long time by a man 
by the name of Powell. 

Mr. Dixon. No. I have heard the name of Powell, but I never saw 
the publication. 

Mr. Bentiey. That was never sent to you / 

Mr. Dixon. No, they never gave us that publication. 

Mr. Benriey. The reason for the question, Mr. Dixon, was that 
publication was used to considerable extent among our prisoners in 
North Korea and Manchuria. I just wondered if they had used it in 
your particular case. 

Mr. Dixon. No, they did not. They used some English language- 


Chinese language publications and some Enelish Lng@uage-hussian 
language publications and some propaganda pamphlets that they put 
out about how all the prisoners In Korea were hav ya reat good tll 


and everybody was treating them nicely, and about the baseball they 
played, and so on. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Incidentally, were you advised, or did you find o Ge 
when the fighting had stopper d in re Y 

Mr. Drxon. Yes. They promised t tell us oon as it happened. 
We knew the negotiations had resumed again. And they | lly let 
us know 8 days after. 

Mr. Bentiey. I have one more question. 

You went through 18 months of captivity as a Chinese prisoner. 
Would you have any particular comment upon the cases of some of 
our own military prisoners that have been returned or repatriated 
from Chinese POW camps and have been tried for their alleged co- 
operation with the Chinese military authorities while they were in 
prison, based upon your own experiences which may not have been as 
rough as theirs / 

Mr. Drxon. I do not believe it has from the little I have read about 
their experiences. 

And I have read so little I do not think I am qualified to answer. 
I have a certain sympathy for everybody who is a prisoner. It is a 
great st rain. It can be oreater or less, depe1 ding on the treatment 
you get. 

Now, there are some people who break sooner than others. I won't 
9 that there are some people who no never break. I don’t know. 
I don’t believe that is the « ‘vase. But, of course, you have to find t 

line. 

I believe there are two schools of thought concerning our soldiers 
getting in a situation like this. One is “confessing everything,” and 
the second one is “confessing nothing.” 

The trouble with the first one of confessing everything is that for 
one thing you do not know where to stop conf — And what vou 
say on a piece of paper may get somebody else in trouble or get some- 
body shot. 
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They tell you to confess about germ warfare. And you confess to 
it. And they say, “Where did you do it?” And you dream up a 
piace out ol your hat, 

“Who was in charge of it :” So. you dream up some name, be 
cause you are told to confess everything. You do this trying to make 
them look ridiculous. But when they find a person under that name 
they can show the world a piece of paper and shoot him. 

so, voumay get some body killed that way. 

And you may give away military information. 

( onfess ng noth hg is a little harder. But it also removes their 
weapon. And if you show them you are strong, that you are not 
buy ne them, then I think you can get away with it. The ones who 
show them there is a certain weakness, a certain doubt, then they 
will keep probing and probing, and finally they will break you. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Regardless of which two schools of thought should 
be adopted, you would certainly agree that any of our people who 
might run the risk of capture in the future such as our military men 
should be indoctrinated beforehand as to what course of action they 
should take if that situation arose / 

Mr. Drxon. That is right. They cert nly should be made aware 
of what will happen to them when they are prisoners so that they are 
not taken by surprise. 

Mr. Bi NTLEY. So there would be a completely reoular course of 

action when they are taken prisoner? They should be instructed so 
they would be obeving something they had been instructed on before 
hand? 
Mr. Dixon. That is right. But when you let soldiers in there with- 
out any struction at all—you must remember that we are meeting 
anew kind of e emy. And apparet tly our soldiers are not prepared 
for it. 

But, of course, that cannot excuse everyone. 


Mr. Bentiey. It may excuse confession, but it could not excuse 
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Mr. Dixon. I would not be as specifie as that. Ido not know. Let’s 
sav that. But eve rvthing cannot be excused. 
Mr. Benriey. There should be some uniform course of action, you 


vould say, for our bovs if the situation arose in the future? 


Mr. Dtxon. Oh, ves. Because they are gyoing to meet a uniform 
kind of treatment. And we should know what to do about it. 


Mr. Bentriey. Thank you very much, Mr. Dixon. I think your 
entire testimony has been extremely interesting and revealing. And 
I think the point you just made is of great importance. 

Mr. Kersten. Congressman Fillings? 

Mr. HinninGs. This publication, ( hina Reconstructs —— 

Mr. Drxon. That was one of the publications we saw. 

Mr. Hines. It is edited, is it not, and published by an American ? 
Mr. Drxon. No. It is published by the China Welfare Institute, 
whi in outfit in Shanghat headed by Soong Ching line. That 
Mme. Sun Yat-sen. 

It oc sionally has contributions by American authors including 
one by the name of Wilcox who is an American who has been work- 


1 


ron the farms in China for the last few vears. Whether he is still 


there or not I do not know. 


a 
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Mr. Hintuines. Do you remember the iat of other Americal 
who wrote for this? 


Mr. DIiIxon., That was the only America | rt Phere eC] 


some Australians who worked for it. Anda ( e foreig 
who had remained in Ch rhe work nea with the 4 ent 


Mr. Hinnirnes. There is an Australian natior \ r col 
spondent in Korea—— 

Mr. Dixon. Burchett: yes. I know the) 

Mr. Kersten. Is that the British Comm st or the A 
Communist ? 

Mr. Dixon. He is Australian. 

‘There is also al othe Ole they had ili threl ie r A 
Wineton, who is the Enelishman. 

Mr. Bentiey. He is the Daily Worker man / 

Mr. HILLInGs. Did you see any arth les by r er of those two men 
in the publications you read ¢ 

Mr. Dixon. Yes. 

Mr. Hintiines. They were regularly printed 5? 

Mr. Dixon. Fairly regularly printed; yes. 

Mr. La LINGS. Were you alloy ed to keep i ¢ 

Mr. Drxon. I did keep one during this t . We all kept note- 


books. But they used to search our rooms | d to hide my diary 

The day we were released they searches ( taking away oul 
notebooks. | Wiis ible LO keep lh) | they 2 Lt \) pleg te’s i 
Krasner’s. But they are going to have a lot of trouble ti iuslating 


Krasner’s becatl Se he kept it in Hebrew 
Mr. HiILLiInGs You mentioned Vr. Attle el \ e ago. Nir 


Attlee and a group of others leaders of thi ibor Party Great 
Britain first toured ¢ hina recently, and when t \ ime out \ id 
some pretty fine things to sa ibout the new ¢ 


Mr. Dtxon. I saw China from a different at 
Mr. LHItLincs. | yu { wondered from what 4 i have read of their 


statements and the experiences you har id, do you think Mr 


Attlee and his party had a good opportunity to view Cl ’ the 
course of their visit ? 

Mr. Dixon. | do hot know what he saw, | cho} ne vot the oulded 
tour, 

Mr. HILLINGs. He cert uinly did hot see any |} ople prison ~ 


Mr. Dixon. lle al al. l Peking: and ne also Cone ted about this 
“death deferred” system. 

Mr. Hinuines. Did he see any Americans there ? 

Mr. Dixon. As far as I know, no. The trip was completed after 
I got out, and I still have not been abl \ 
part of the news that I missed durn e¢ this 1S months that I was 
prison. 


Mr. Himes. From what you say do you think that the United 
States should seriously consider recognizing ¢ na? 
Mr. Dixon. I don’t see what we would gain by it. 


Mr. Hin INGS, You don’t see any adv: ntag In recognizing Com- 
munist China? 

Mr. Drxon. Certainly not. 

Mr. Hiniines. What do you think their real intentions are? Do 
you think they intend to reach out further in the Pacific? 
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Mr. Drxon. I don’t know. 

Mr. Himes. Did any of the guards or interrogators boast about 
their plans or talk abot t them at all? 

Mr. Drxon. No. As soon as the Indochina war ended, the Chinese 
press started to shoot off their mouth about what they called liberating 
Formosa. That is on their program. But how immediate it is or 
whether it is just for propaganda purposes, I have no idea. 

Just before the Korean war broke out in 1950 the Communist press 
was always talking about liberating Formosa, and then the Korean 
war broke out. Of course, that stymied their plans. But whether 
these are immediate threats, whether they are for propaganda pur- 
oses, Whether they are long-range plans or not, I do not know. 

Mr. Hires. Did you see anything else in the publications you 
read during the period of time you were there that you think the 
committee might be interested in knowing about any particular line 
or any peculiar characteristics in their propaganda approach ¢ 

Mr. Dixon. No. Except that they are pretty good at it. And we 
are going to have to learn a way to fight their propaganda. 

Mr. Hiiires. Do you have any suggestions in that regard? 

Mr. Dixon. Well, we give them a lot of room as far as propaganda 
is concerned. 

Every time I would bring up something to lengthen these general 
discussions I had with these interpreters—vou see, he would come 
every once in a while and we would start to talk. And I would tell 
him that in our country they cannot grab you the way they did here 
and throw you in jail without telling anybody and keep you there as 
long as they feel like it. 

And he would say, “What about the Negro problem in the South?” 
which is an old stock line of theirs. But there is still a great basis of 
truth for it, especially in Asia, which is extremely color conscious. 

Mr. Hirnurss. They never mentioned that the Supreme Court had 
outlawed secregation in the schools? 

Mr. Drxon. No. 

Mr. Hiti1wes. Did they mention that President Eisenhower had 
eliminated segregation in the Armed Forces? 

Mr. Drxon. No. 

Mr. Hitirines. None of these points were brought out ? 

Mr. Dixon. No. But there is enough ammunition in the stuff that 
still goes on to give what they say some basis of truth as far as their 
propaganda is concerned—especially in Asia. 

Every morning, the ones I talked to would mention this Negro 
problem. I said we were solving it slowly, of course. It was not 
anything that we were especially proud of. 

But IT said that this problem was going to be solved one day. It 
was being solved now. It was going slowly. Then they all men- 
tioned that on one side. And then on the other side they al] men- 
tioned things like the TVA. Every one of them had heard about it 
and they brought it up to me. 

They said, “That is when the Government works for the people.” 
That was on the positive side. To these people who had gone through 
some Communist indoctrination this was the thing that impressed 
them favorably about it, and things like that. And the Negro problem 
was the thing that impressed them very unfavorably. I found this 
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with all the three cellmates that I had. They all mentioned the same 
thing. 

Mr. Hitirnes. The Communists apparently look with great dis- 
favor on the Eisenhower administration. 

Mr. Drxon. No doubt. 

Mr. Hiturnes. In other words, they talked about the TVA and said 
that was the good time; and now things were bad. So, ap par ntly 
they hate and fear him more than some of the previous people 

Mr. Dixon. I don’t know whether they do that or not. They talked 
against Truman also. They talked against esheved while Roosevelt 
was in power. They are against everybody who happens to be in the 
seat in our country. 

Mr. Hitiincs. Among the personalities and leaders of America, and 
besides the President and former Presidents, Ww hat other people do they 
seem to hammer away ata lot? Did you notice anybody else? 

Mr. Dixon. No. Those were the main two. And also they would 
mention Dulles and Acheson. They went right across the party line 
on this thing. 

Mr. Hitiines. But almost any American leader was attacked ? 

Mr. Dixon. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Hiniines. One last question. And I might say that I join my 
colleagues in thanking you for your appearance. I think the experi- 
ence you have gone through, while it has been a tremendous privation 
and problem for you personally, will undoubtedly be a help to many 
other people in this country and in the world in understanding what 
is voine on. I think that certan ly you are makin oa real contribu 
tion in giving us and the American people and others the benefit of 
your comments and suggestions as a result of your experiences. I cer- 
tainly wish to commend you for it. But you are a young man. And 
you have had an opportunity as a young man to see a considerable 
part of the world and have had an amazing experience, even though 
at the time it was very unpleasant. 

There is a great fear that where the Communists are really gaining 
is in the field of young people. In other words, the older people, the 
people in China, the people in Hungary and Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, and all of these other countries, who may have known some 
life other than communism are, of course, gradually, with the passing 
of time, being removed from the scene. And the young people are 
being indoctrinated. 

Do you think that the day may come when almost every young 
person in China will be so strong for communism that it will be almost 
impossible to ever encourage them to break away ! 

Do you think the Communists are actually making tremendous gains 
in building the minds of young people toward Red doctrines ? 

Mr. Dixon. I could not give you a definite answer on that. I 
don’t know. I know they are making tremendous efforts to in- 
doctrinate everybody, concentrating, as you mentioned, on the young 
people, because they are the most pliable. 

But how much progress they have made, how secure their oains 
are I have no idea, 

Mr. HinuinGs. Do you think that your interrogators and others 
whom you had contact with were dedicated Communists ? 
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Mr. Dixon. I don’t know whether they were dedicated or not. They 
cert nly vave me looking at it the othe Way, they certainly gave 
me no idea that they might be poss ble defectors. 

Mr. Kersren. Excuse me. I have just a question or two. 

} ou mace the statement that we are facil Y a hew kind of enemy. 


If vou were to olive some advice based oh youl experience toa young 


man, sav. a Voung hah W 10 is in the military service, and there Was a 
possibility that he might be « iptured, what kind of advice would 
you give him as to how to handle himself in captivity 1f he were held 
fo} i long time é What would be the main things that you would 


trv to put across to him ? 


Mii dD XON, ] don't really knov what | could tel] this man. I 
would tell him to believe in himself; believe in his country; to stay 
strong. But I would also tell him what would happen to him. I 
would be specific as to what I think might happen to him so that he 
would oT be surprised und would hot be tricked by this hot and cold 
tren ie 

But as far as bucking the man up toy ithstand certain experiences 

they might put him through, I could just tell him that he will 
ot be forgotten back in the United States. I would tell him, “You 


} 
; . ve , 3 
will not be alone no matter where you are. And I would tell him to 


ist try and stay with it and last it out. 


It part of a psychological proce s. No two people are ilike. But 
I would let him know the things that they might do, the technical 
uspect of this brainwashing so that he would know what he is facing. 
Mr. Kersten. Well, that is why I think vour telling and writing 
of it is important. We have had similar testimony from others—for 


example, we had John Hvasta before our committee, who was held 

Ina jailin East Europe. He was an American citizen. There are 

veneral lines of simila ity, sort of a broad bluep: int. So that 

kKnoWwInNg about the dat vers that we face in this regard, we are not 
irprised by these things that you point out. 

Mr. Dixon. It is very important. 

Mr. Kersten. And particularly this hot and cold treatment. We 
have had that in testimony several] times. 

And not to be fooled iS what you have in mind by that type of 
technique; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Dixon. That is correct. 

One thing I would like to say just to clear up a point we passed 
over In speaking to you gentlemen here, when I used the plus and the 
minus propaganda. 

Actually it was not propaganda. When I said the TVA and the 
Negro problem, the positive propaganda for us was not getting into 
the Chinese papers. But these were the things that these cellmates 
of mine who had gone through a certain amount of indoctrination 
remembered. And this was one of the puzzles in their mind. They 
were told by the Communists during this indoctrination that every- 
thing the capitalist Government in America does is bad for the people. 
Then they read something about certain other things. such as the 
TVA and some other things which they thought got a very big play 
in China at the time that it was built. This is just one thing that 
sticks in my mind, because it was repeated so frequently. This was 
always one of the doubts that they had about the Communist propa- 
ganda, one of the plus signs that was always with them for us. 
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It wasn’t that the Communists were saving, “Well, the fact 
so-and sO did t| is means that he was good f. r thie \ nerica rt O} 
or, “The fact that so-and-so did this means that was bad To1 e 
American people.” Everybody was bad. Kivel yVooay n our Grove 
ment is bad according to them. Everybody that has been in our Gov 
ernment is bad. to some extent. 

The CHAIRMAN, Well, there is a cons derabl ite ¢ mpaig a 
hate America campaign. 

Mr. Drxon. Oh, ves. The ne wspapers are Tt ll of it. 

Mr. Kersten. The Chinese read new papers ¢ 

Mr. Dixon. That is right. They won’t even let a sports story 


through without sticking in a hate America 

There was a story In Canton a few weeks after I left in which they 
mentioned a Russian swimming team that had come down to Canton 
to show the Chinese how to swim. The Chinese have been swimming 
in the Pearl River for many years. But the Russians came down to 


show them how to do it. 

But, in reporting the story, the ¢ hinese newspaper in Canton said 
that they have noticed that some of the people ve said that the 
Russians can swim but the British and Americans can also swim. 
‘They Say that is not right. They say it shows an incorrect mind. It 
Says there is a difference between communi sm and ¢ apit Sin, etweel 
socialism and capitalism. And you cannot say the Americans and 
sritish also ean do so as well as the Russian. You must only Ly the 
Russians only can do something. ; , 


They don’t miss any opportunities to promote this hate America. 
Mr. Kersten. Why do you suppose some of these other prisoners 


have broken ? 

Mr. Dixon. I do not know. I don’t know what treatment they were 
given. : 

Mr. KERSTEN. I mean, having in mind the psychological seta a 
have been made and are mace, would vou not say, the n. th it thev 
merely suecumbed to that type of treatment ¢ s 

Mr. Dixon. I do not know. It is a different thine with each m 
You don’t know what feelines he had when he went in the thi cag 
whether he had any doubts in his own mind that thev might have 


orabbed on and twisted ar und, whether it was the doubts that were 


instilled in the mind during his imprisonment by having him read 
propaganda and attend lectures, whethe1 t was the actual fear of 
torture or the fear of death that made them sig onfessions. I don’t 


know. I haven’t read ve ry much about it s e I have been out. 

Mr. Kersten. Well, one thing that you mentioned several tim 
you didn’t dwell upon it, but you did mention it—was the fact that 
the thoughts of your own country was : 

Mr. Drxon. Very much. 

That was very important to me. I was fairly cynical about patri 
otic flag waving before I went in, but I felt my country very deeply 
when I was in prison. I did not want to do anything that would ever 
make it ashamed of me. I wanted to act like an American should act. 

And I felt that there were 160 million Americans back here and 
they were all on my side. And I could not let them down. So it sus- 
tained me quite a bit. 
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Mr. Kersten. That is a very patriotic statement, and a fine state- 
ment. And I know it comes well founded and through harrowing 
experience. 

And I want to thank you for coming here today. I think you have 
made a great contribution to these boubiaas. It is very important. 

Mr. Dixon. It has been a real pleasure. 

Mr. Kersten. And this story that you have given here will go over 
the Voice of America, Radio Free Europe, as you probably know, and 
will he Ip to bring truth to the peop le of the work lina great number 

Spots. 

Ir. Dixon. Anything I can do I am very happy to do. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you. 

We will take a recess until 4: 30. 

(Whereupon, a short recess was taken.) 

Mr. Kersten. Do you solemnly swear that you will tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 


TESTIMONY OF PHILIP A. HROBAK 


Mr. Hropak. I do. 

Mr. Kersten. I want to say we are very honored and happy to have 
you here with us, Mr. Hrobak, as the president of the Slovak League 
of America. 

Mr. Hrosaxk. That is right. 

_ KeRSTEN. The Slovak League of America. 

a9 1k. And the editor of the Jednota, the official organ of the 
First Catholic Slovak Union of the United States and Canada. 

aly IXERSTEN. I notice through several years of know ledge of your 
activities that you have keen understé nding of what it means for a 
nation or a country or a people to be occupied by the Communist 
and some of the ways in which they fight and some of the things that 
we > do to combat this new kind of enemy. 

. McTicur. How many members, Mr. Hrobak, are assoc lated or 
a ‘iis ited with the Slovak League of America ? 

Mr. Hropar. The Slovak League of America, about 300,000. 

Mr. McTicur. What, briefly, is the Slovak League of America 

Mr. Hrosax. The purposes / 

Mr. McTicur. Yes. 

Mr. Hropaxk. A civic and eultural organization of Americans of 
Slovak descent. It was organized in Cleveland in 1907. 

Mr. McTigue. It is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. 
Hrobak has a statement which he wishes to present to the committee, 
and if there is no objection, may I suggest that the witness be permitted 
to proceed with the statement ? 

Mr. Kersten. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Hronak. If you permit me, I would like to first express my deep 
appreciation to this committee for the opportunity given me to present 
the Slovak chapter in the dread detail of the Communist aggression. 

I believe it is for the first time, at least as far as I es that a real, 
honest effort is being made to know the background of the many 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain, nations who always were 7 still are 
our friends, peoples who with all their hearts want to be our friends 
because to them America has always been a living symbol of freedom 
and independence, and now is just about their last hope of salvation 
from Red tyranny. I have the greatest respect for the honorable 
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ventlemen on this committee and its chairman, Charles Kersten. ‘The 

Helping the nations beh nd the Iron Curtain to help liberate them- 
selves from the curse of communism cannot and must not become politi- 
eally a partisan aff: ur. It s the business, the duty, o4 every Ame} in 


committee has a difficult task, but it is doing that task admirably well. 


to take a part in it, every American must see it in that perspective, be- 
cause it is, after all, in the interest of the security of our own Amet 

I would like to express one point before I read my statement, l 
that is that the Slovaks hav ho quarrel with the Czech it1on as ch. 
The Czech nation today is in the same Red fix as the Slovak nation. 

The Slovaks, however, cannot remain silent out Czech pot | 
leaders who were in a very large measure responsible for the present 
terrible pl oht of the Czech and Slovak nations over there, and Who 
made it possible for the Communists to seize pows 1 ( ze ost 1a 


practic: ally without any trouble. 


How the ¢ eneueniiidacadiniaaaniadaiaditii ikia: If there is a nation 
in the world today that really is anti-Communist, that nation is the 
Slovak nation. It is a matter of historical record that the Slovaks 
have fought the plague of materialistic communism consistently | 
persistently, in and out of season, aya LOO years. 

Louis Stur, champion of det icy and Slovak freedom. repud ed 
the godless, materialistic nhiken ophy of Marx in 1849. In book 

{ 
Slovanstvo a Svet Buducnosti—Slavdom and the World of the F uture. 
written in 1849, but published after his death in 1856. he wrote 

In every instance communism means the collapse and the destruct of the 
state. Communism arrived at this aim through atheism and aposta ! 
Christianity. In every form of communism, no matter what its origin, the out 
look on life is gloomy, lacking eve ry tender joy. It brings tl most cruel slavery. 
Communism, let it strive and pretend in any manner whatsoever that it will make 
all peoples share in all rights; nevertheless, knows nothing about | om 
degrades humanity and because it holds to systems that are imp tical and 
unrealizable, it belongs among the most stupid innnovations that have thus far 


been created by the human mind. 


In 1905, at its very first session, the newly organized Kli Slovak 
Peop les P art v did not hesitate to condemn communism: ty hater, 
in 1919, ae zechoslovakia w —— established. Gen. Milan R. 
Stefanik, Slovak hero of Worl d Wa -T, and one of the founders of 


Czechoslovakia, cautioned T. G. ener k and Eduard Benes not to 
flirt with communism, not to make any compromises with the Bol 
sheviks. 

Stefanik was in Russia during 1918-19 and saw communism at 
work firsthand. Ia February, he sent a telegram to Masaryk in 
Prague which said: 

To flirt with Bolshevist tendencies would be comparable to foresaking the path 
of honor and sanity. The fight against Bolshevism in all its manifestations 
must prevail in our politics. 

Andrew Klinka, fearless champion of Slovak freedom and founder 
and head of the Slovak Peoples Party, fought communism and Com- 
munists all his life. So did Martin Razus. head of the Slovak Na- 
tional Party, and distinguished poet. 

Finally, Dr. Joseph Tiso, President and martyr of the Slovak 
Republic, exhorted his Slovak people to persevere in its fight against 
the dread plague of communism even as he was being led to the gal- 
lows on April 18, 1947, by order of the Communist-dominated National 
Front Government of the Benes-Gottwald coalition. 
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| p to the creation of Czechoslovakia in 1918, materialistic com 
munism could not gain a foothold among the Slovaks. After the 
Bolshevik OTOUD headed by Bela Kun seized the (yvovernment il 
Hungary, his Red hordes invaded southern Slovakia, murdering 
thousands of innocent people and pillaging their lands. This only 
steeled the Slovaks in their determination to hig 
Communists 

In the early years of the Czechoslovak Republic, the Prague Gov- 
ernment sent some 200,000 “progr ssive and liberal-minded” Czechs to 
Slovakia to take over various Government posts, educational positions 
and other tasks. 

Their main objective, however, was to make Czechs out of Slovaks. 
It was then that leftist tendencies began to take hold among some ot 
the intelligentsia. The Communist Party, however, had pretty rough 
vyoing among the Slovaks, who were traditionally deeply religious 
and opposed to the godless philosophy of Marx. 

| p to Munich, 1938, the Communist Party never represented more 
than 10 percent of the electorate in Slovakia. We must not forget, 
however, that the Czechs in Slovakia represented about 15 percent of 
the electorate. It was the Czech group that gave the greatest support 
to Communists in Slovakia. 

After Munich and the cowardly resignation of President Eduard 
Benes, Slovakia was granted autonomy by the Prague Parliament. 
The Government of the Slovak State was in Christian Democratic 
hands. The Communist Party was outlawed in Slovakia in 1938 by 
the Slovak Government. Of course, the Reds worked underground, 
keeping their contacts with Moscow, and later with the London 
Government of Dr. Eduard Benes. 

W hen Benes concluded the SO called Czechoslovakia Soviet treaty 
on December 12, 1943. the Slovaks knew definitely that not only they, 
but even the Czechs, were formally sold out to the Kremlin. Benes 
had always been pro-Soviet and admitted it openly. 

So did his followers, the Czech National Socialists—the Czech 
Nazis. The Slovaks opposed his policy consistently and resolutely, 
even inthe Prague Parliament, declaring that such a polie vy eventu: ally 
would bring ruin and Red enslavement to the peoples of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

But the Slovaks were in a min ority, so the policy of Benes and 
his followers, sup ported by other Czech leftist parties and the Slovak 
\crarians. the so-called Czechoslova be s—Slovaks in the pay of the 
(Czechs prevailed. 

In 1943, Moscow parachuted Soviet partisan leaders into Slovakia 
to create incidents, to spread terror and confusion among the popula- 
tion of central Slovakia. Communists, led by Schmidke and Husak, 
and the Slovak Agrarians, led by Dr. Joseph Lettrich, and assuming 
the name of Slovak Democrats, got together on Christmas Day 1943 
and concluded an agreement to collaborate as closely as poss ble in all 
things with the U. S. S. R., in the spirit of the Benes-Soviet treaty 
of December 12 [1943]. And they did. 

They pl: inned and executed the Communist-inspired Slovak up- 
rising in August 1944 which they misnomered the Slovak national 
uprising, in order to make the world believe that the whole Slovak 
nation revolted ag: unst its Government to destroy its own Re public. 

The terroristic acts of the partisans brought the German Army into 


ht communism and 


‘ 
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Slovakia, and terror and destruction and mass rders and 
eraves. Some 70,000 Slovaks were killed. Phe Communist revolt of 
August 1944 prepared the ground for the Com sts to take ove1 
key posts in Slovakia in 1945 and, later, in February 1945, the entire 
Government of Czechoslovakia. 

Benes was recognized by both the | ted Nations ind the | Ne Be, R 
The Slovaks. completely abandoned, were helpless: their situation 
desperate. The victorious United Nations were not at all interested 
in the political will of the Slovak nation. Benes and his Moscow- 


created Government had all the say in 1945: they controlled the press 
and radio. Slovakia was wantonly destroyed. 

The Communist-dominated National Front Government wasted 
no time in Slovakia. The Slovak National Council—a 50-50 coali- 
tion of Communists and Lettrich Democrats itionalized irche 
ecclesiastical schools and Institut lONnS, confis al ied propert es, set up 
a concentration camp and “peoples’” courts to mete out “justice” to 
all who opposed the regime, that IS, Benes, the ¢ ommunists, and the 
UO. 3. ok, 

A wave of ruthless, brutal persecution of all anti-Communist 
elements ensued. Over 130,000 were placed under arrest, tens of 
thousands were deported, disfranchised and dispossessed, and 
dreds were murdered. 

In 1946, the vast masses of the Slovak people had little choice in the 
elections heldin May. In 1945, only two political parties were allow 
to organize in Slovakia by the Benes government : The old Communist 
Party and the old Agrarian Party. The latter, however, had to change 
its name to the Democratic Party, because the Agrarian Party had 
been outlawed in Czech lands. 

Two other parties were allowed to form just prior to the elections 
of 1946 by the Communist-dominated Pra; 


ue Grovernment whi h were 
supposed to weaken the Democrats and, therefore, strenothen the 
position of the Communists. ‘The ruse, however, failed. The Slovaks 
could vote for the Lettrich Democrats, or for the Communists who 
held the upper hand in Slovakia. 

The majority of the Slovak people, which was Cathol ec, about 85 


percent, were hot allowed to ore@anize a political party. Ben ry ad 
vised and instructed bv their religious and political leaders, the Sl 
vak Catholics voted for the Lettrich Democrats—after an agreement 


had been reached by leaders of the Catholics and the Democrats. 
The Communists were beaten decisively ; they received only 30 pet 


cent ot the votes cast while the Democrats polled 2 percent. The 
difference would have been still oreater if thousands of Slovaks had 


not been disfranchised, jailed, and intimidated: and if the army, the 
partisans, and imported Czech Reds had not been allowed to vote in 
Slovakia. In the Czech lands—Bohemia,. Moravia, and Silesia—where 
the Prague Government had allowed four parties to exist, the Con 
munists and Socialists came out on top, over 54 percent. 

The Lettrich Democrats won the elections in Slovakia in 1946, but 
the Communists continued to hold on to the key POSITIONS ¢ of 
with the blessing of Moscow and the Communist-dominated Nationa] 
Front Government of Prague. 

The Slovaks proved themselves courageous al d valiant in voting 
against the Communists, but it availed them nothing. The Lettrich 


course, 


54905—54 14 
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Democrats lacked courage and fight; their spineless leaders conven- 
iently forgot the working agreement with the Catholics: and yielded 
to the Communists on practically every score. 

So the Communists ran Slovakia the way they wanted to, oppressing 
and suppressing all non-Communist elements ruthlessly. True it 
is that the Democrats protested weakly on occasions, but nothing 
more, even though they did have the backing of the overwhelming 
majority of the Slovak people. They were gradually awakening to 
what collaboration with the Communists means 

They were partners in the National Front and the Slovak National 
Council. They had agreed to collaborate closely with the Reds. And 
the Reds had only one purpose ; to m: ake Slovakia and then the whole 
of Czechoslovakia subservient to them and to Moscow. 

If the Democrats en or tried to ba “k sr they could Ve cy easily 
be labeled “enemies” of the state and the N ational Front, according 
to the decrees and regulati ions which they had formulated with the 
Communists, and which they used against all so-called Fascist and 
Nazi elements, meaning, of course, anti-Communist elements in Slo- 
vakia. So they continued to collaborate and govern with the Con 
munists, until the Reds threw them out. 

Dr. Eduard Benes, President of the Czchoslovak Republic, re- 
signed in 1938 and fled his country during its worst crisis, congratulat 
Ing his successor, who was elected in his place according to the con 
stitution of Czechoslovakia. 

Later, he reappointed himself President again and, by the orace 
of Stalin, returned as such with his Moscow-formed government be- 
hind the Red army. This, I believe, is without precedent in history. 

Benes became President again, but only at a price, a very high 
price—the sellout of the Slovaks and the Czechs to the men of the 
Kremlin. Stalin did no favors for nothing. The Slovaks and the 
Czechs at home had no voice in the matter. 

As a result of Benes’ pro-Soviet potty, nothing else could have 
h: appe ned in Czechoslovakia e xcept what did h: ap pen Fa Febru: iry 2d 
1948. Such, and only such, can be the conelusion of all thoroughly 

formed observers. Moscow and her stooges had a “sure thing” in 
Czechoslovakia: they simp rly coul not mis 

Benes and | Lis ( ‘ech Soc ialists 3 sappetied by their stooges In Slo- 
vakia, the Czechoslovaks of Lettrich Democrats—the traitors of the 
Slovak nation—had pre pared the way and, hence, are responsib le for 
the sellout of the Czech and Slovak nations to the ruthless men of the 
Kremlin. 

Benes and his political entourage firmly believed that collaboration 
between the U. S.S. R. and Czechoslovakia was not onlv feasible. but 
highly desirable: that peaceful coexistence w ith the Reds was possible 
without the loss of freedoms and rights. And they promoted that 
policy to the bitter end. 

Czechoslovakia ended up ] just as did the other countries whose po- 
litical leade ‘rs thought they could collaborate with Communists and 
the U.S. S. R., form coalition governments with them. and stil] pre- 
serve their independence, freedoms, and rights. Moscow and its 
stooges deep ly appreciated all such collaboration and rewarded all 
collaborators in the customary Red fashion—it liquidated them, prov- 
ing again that communism devours its own children. 
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Many Slovak Communists and Lettrich Democrats have already 
paid for their folly and the ruinous pro-Soviet policy of Dr. Eduard 
Benes with their lives. Many more languish in prisons, concentra- 
tion camps, and foreed-labor camps—the very same institutions they 
helped the Communists to establish. 

The Communists were able to seize Slovakia not because they had 
the support of the vast masses of the Slovak pet ple, but despite the 
fact that the overwhelming majority of the Slovak nation opposed 
them, at 1d, in fact, still opposes them tod: Ly. 

The victorious United Nations did not respect the W ill of the Slovak 
nation: in fact, were not even interested in ascertaining the will of the 
Slovaks. They did, however, respect the will of Benes and his Czech 
Socialists, who, in the end, broug it vuln ind Red { laveme! Level on 
their own Czech nation. 

Slovakia was, therefore, sold out to the R ds by Benes and the vic- 
torious United Nations whose favor and confidence he enjoyed. Slo 
vakia is ruled by force and violence —the Communist system. 

‘J he lesson ot Slovakia, and then that ot ( zechoslovakia, s] ould 
be repeated over and over again so that it might be learned thor- 
oughly. Peaceful coexistence with the | «te Oe ee the Communist 
world, is strictly a myth. To give it credence would be folly. Col- 
laboration with Communists and the U. S. S. R. means, in the end, 
a brutal suppression of all freedoms and rights and Red enslavement. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. McTicur. I take it from your statement, Mr. Hrobak, that 
you consider the National Socialistic Party of Czechoslovakia as the 
one which was responsible for the sellout to Moscow; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hropsak. I do, sir. 

Mr. McTic UE. Do you consider that the case of Czechoslovakia is 
a practical or typical example of what happens to a nation that 
attempts to cooperate or coexist with Communists ? 

Mr. Hrosaxk. Definitely. 

Mr. McTret E. What do you think of the present Kremlin cam- 
paign to sell the nations of the free world on pe eaceful coexistence ? 

Mr. Hropak. That is the Kremlin’s way of trying to lull us to sleep ; 
forget our problems, our troubles ; forget what communism is, and just 
let them get strong enough until they can take all of us 

Mr. McTieve. In your opinion, what do you think we can do to 
keep the hopes of the people of Slovakia alive / 

How can we most help them at a time like this? 

Mr. Hrovpak. We must let them know that we are behind them; 
that we have not forgotten. Americans still be - ve in the principles 
upon which it was founded, in the principle of freedom and inde- 
pendence; and let them know that we shall a everything to help 
them help themselves to overthrow the regime that they have, 

Mr. McTiaur. You agree with Mr. Mikula, who testified here earlier 
today, that the resistance is still strong among the people of Slovakia? 

Mr. Hropax. It certainly is. We have had contact with the people 
directly and indirectly right through the war, and we still get letters 
from people who come from Slovakia today. 

Just lately one person that I am very intimately acquainted with 
in Pennsylvania—his relative came out just several months ago, and 
he is informing us—of course, we don’t divulge his name—and we use 
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only the material that might not harm anybody in any way that Is 
doing that kind of work over there. 
Mr. McTicur. You are able to maintailm at etlective system ot com 


munication with the Slovakian people with what 1s golng on over 
there today: 1s that correct é 

Mr. Hropak. Indirectly. The people get the information from 
ersons In Slovakia and then we get it. 


Mr. Kersten. Mr. Bentley ¢ 

Mr. Benriey. Mr. Hrobak, I want to LO back a little bit before the 
period of Communist domination of Slovakia and look at the situa- 
tion there briefly during the Second World War. 

When Slovakia was an independent republic, what exactly was the 
relationship at that time between Slovakia and Germany ¢ 

Mr. HRropaKk. The foreign poll Vv Was absolutely dictated by Grer- 
many. but the domestic policy was not, until the uprising of 1944, 
when the German Arm) came In to oc ups Slovakia. Then the Slo- 
vaks were in for it. 

Mr. Benritey. Would you say that the fact, for example, that Slo: 
vakia had troops on the Russian front was a voluntary action or was 
that dictated by Germany / 

Mr. Hrosax. I think it was both. I think that the Germans ex 
pected t, and the Slovaks, to make it appear that they are really 
taking this business se iously, sent a token division there. The Slo 
vaks had il way of exchanging men by classes, and they hever had 
many men in the field. 

Mr. Benriuey. Did Slovakia take any action toward the United 
States at the time or shortly after Pearl Harbor when the Germans 
de lared war ¢ 

Mr. Hrosnax. No: we tried to ascertain that business. We found 
out that some person, I believe it was the Dutch radio in Vienna, 
did make a statement that Slovakia declared war, but as far as we 
could find out from our own State Department and War Department, 
there 1s absolutely no formal declaration against the United States. 

Mr. Bentiey. Never was at any time? 

Mr. Hropak. Never was at any time. We couldn't find that out 
from our own United States Government because that point interested 
us very much, and so far there is absolutely no record of it. 

Mr. Benritey. Now, vou say there was a distinction between the 
foreign policy of the Slovak Republic which was exercised and the 
domest i policy. You mean the domestic policy of the Slovak Repub 
lic Wits ince pendent of Germany ¢ 

Mr. Hropak. Yes: just about all independent: I mean, running’ the 
country of Slovakia, itself. 

Mr. Benriey. Was there any form of oppression at that time? 

Mr. H[lropak. There was no oppression of religion or any other 
thing. Some laws were enacted that had to coincide with some of 
the laws that the Germans had, but outside of that, the economic con- 
ditions—even Mr. Slobar, one of the most intimate friends of Benes, 
had to admit that after the war, that Slovaks were best. 

Mr. Kersten. You say there was no oppression. There was free- 
dom of religion and the other political freedoms that you normally 
would expect ¢ 

Mr. Hropax. None. Some claim that there was political suppres- 
sion 1n Slovakia. but they don’t explain the problem correctly. The 
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fact is that the Slovak parties, the two only gt e Slovak pai 
are the Hin ka People’s Partv which thev ea omet ies the Ca oO 
lic Party, and the Rasusak National Party, w is considered the 


Lutheran Party. 
Now, they worked ror the same program, and they united \\ 


t | | i ' ’ ) ? igs ’ 
the emergency came, when they declared their i r ‘ eo and 
the autonomy of Slovakia was declared | rs. ¢ n the (4 
vaks Soclalists in Slovakia jomed up w thie t fori \ tec] 


of front for the emergency. 

Mr. Bentiry. Following the uprising of August 1944, wl the 
German military ime into put 1t down, from that time S k ost 
its independen¢ ef 

Mr. Hrosax. Absolutely. They got it from both sides. They o 
murdered by the occupation troo} ina thie Tre thre yeur't i} 
the other end. 

Mr. Bentiey. After the German military or tic did the o 
vovernment continue power 


Mr. Hrosnaxk. They continued power unt | 


explain away as best he could that it was 1 I c 
that the Slovak Army and the Slovak v i nerie miick ta 
of the troubles in Slovakia themselives Che Germans liv did 
believe them after General Otto’s military 1 ssion Wa topped at 
Turciansky Svaty Martin. I believe it was on August 2, 1 ert 
a group of about 25 or 50 people, women and « are cluded, w 
they stopped them and set them up In barra ks for the night and the 
next morning’ lined them up against a wa ind mowed them ce 
with machineguns. Then they found it pretty tough to explain that 
away to the Germans. 

Then there were other murders, sabot we, terrorist Civitie 
all came too soon, even Tor Benes’ liberatio movement tf it he ict 
organized. The leader of that movement, of the army, was supposed 


to be General Golian. 

Mr. BENTLEY. The Russian military on p tion oO SivVakla took 
place about when ? 

M. Hronax. About Easter Sunday, 1945. 

Mr. Benriey. And at that time the Slovak Gove1 
to Germany ¢ 

Mr. Hropax. The Slovak Government went to Austria. 

Mr. Benritey. And I believe they were final uptured th the 
American troops ¢ 

Mr. Hropak. They were not captured. | e\ rl dered to Gi 


I 


eral Walker's army at that time. We had a pv OF the 


papers and we gave it to our State Department, and, of com 
Army Department. 
Mr. Benriey. And what happened to the members of the Slovak 


Government ¢ 

Mr. Hrosax. Well, unfortunately, even despite all our effort 
America to prevent their being handed over to Benes and his gover 
ment in London, unfortunately our pleas ivailed us not eo. and 
Tiso’s Slovak Government was given up to Benes and the Benes 
Gottwald coalition rvovernment had them sti ing p. 

Mr. Bentiey. They were tried as war criminals / 


Mr. Hrop AK. Yes. 
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Mr. Bentiey. What is the situation of Slovakia today under the 
Communist government of Prague? Is there any form of committee 
for Slovakia or is there a completely unified government ¢ 

Mr. Hropnax. They are still tr ving to tell us that the Slovaks them- 
selves — their part of the state and the Czechs govern their part, 
and so on, but I believe that it is all in the central government. It is 
still a centralized government in Prague that is running the whole 
show. 

Even the Slovak Communists are not safe, as was shown already. 
Clementis is gone, and the secretary general of the Slovak Communist 
Party is Karel Bacilek. 

Mr. Bentiry. You say the Communists are trying to appeal 
Slovak nationalism somewhat ? 

Mr. Hrowax. They did. Today it doesn’t mean anything. They are 
done for. In fact, they went out for separation in 1926, Sin before 
Hlinka’s party went out for it. 

Mr. BentiEy. Who? 

Mr. Hropax. The Communists. It is a matter of record. They 
knew what the people wanted. They figured that there are no people 
in any country who don’t desire to be free and independent and they 
used that. They wanted to go slowly to develop into autonomy. 
In the beginning, you know, they wanted to have a federation where 
Slovakia would simply have states rights. 

The fight was simply for states rights, as we understand them here 
in the States. The Slovaks wanted to elect their own governor, their 
own judges, their school directors, and soon. It wasn’t for separatism. 

Mr. Bentiey. Mr. Hrobak, you were here, I imagine, when Dr. 
Mikula was testifying, and he said it was his belief that so far as th 
people of Slovakia are concerned, what they really wanted was the 
right to self-determination. Do you concur in that? 

Mr. Hrornax. That is correct. 

Mr. Bentiry. Thank you very much. Your statement and your 
testimony has contributed to the hearings, [am sure. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Kersten. Mr. Hrobak, I think at this time it is quite clear from 
the record of recent history that the attempts of the Benes government 
to colloborate with and have coexistence with the Soviet Union is a 
classic case of what it means to make this attempt. It meant merely 
for that government to put itself in a position to be swallowed up by 
the Communists. 

Mr. Hropvaxk. That is correct. 

Mr. Kersten. It is a classic case in that regard. 

Mr. Hrorax. Correct. 

Mr. Kersten. And I believe one of the ministers of the Benes gov 
ernment in London, Dr. Stransky, thought that too. 

Mr. Hropax. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. And that, along with other similar episodes, certain], 
proves that there is no such thing as peaceful coexistence with the 
Communists. 

Mr. Hrorpar. That is correct. 

Mr. Kersten. Well, I want to thank you. The records should show 
if it doesn’t already that Congressman Bentley knows a great deal 
about this situation in Eastern Europe because he was an American 
diplomat in Hungary for several years, and he knows firsthand some 
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of the real machinations of the Communists when they take over a 
country. 

Mr. BentteEy. I was also in Slovakia. 

Mr. Kersten. I am sure he has firsthand knowledge of that, too. 

Mr. Hropax. Mr. Chairman, the statement that I have made is 
based not only on what we have from Slovaks, what we call patriotic 
Slovaks, but it is also based on the book that the regime put out 
1946. That is Lettrich Democrats and the Husak Communists, which 
is Nad Tatrou Sa Blyska—lightning over the Tatras. There are con- 
tributions from both sides. Mr. Lettrich’s men and Husak men, and, 


of course, from the book that was already introduced. ‘There were only 
5,000 of these. The Conspiracies Against the Republic. That was in 


troduced by Dr. Mikula. 

That IS my copy, and then a book that was published here ih Ame! ca 
by the Communists called Partisani Na Svovensku—Partisans i 
Slovakia. It was published here. It is there in Chicago, now. 

Here is another booklet. The y st tated they remained faithful. This 
is about the uprising that was put out by Desa Benau who was the 
editor of the New Yorksky Dennik, the New York daily printed in 
Slovak, in 1946. 

Mr. Benau was editor of that paper from 1942 to 1946 and today 
doing an admirable job for the Communists in Bratislava. 

The organizations afliliated—I will leave you this copy—you ca 
see the organizations that are affiliated with us and the members the y 
have—our papers was stopped by the Communists October 10, 1946 
that is this paper, and three other Slovak papers were stopped. 

Now, as you see here, this particular paper dated December 15, 1944, 
we didn’t wait until 1948 to tell America that Benes sold out the 
Czechs and Slovaks. The bio title in that December 13, 1944, issue 
right on the front page reads, “Slovakia sold out by Dr. Edward 
Benes.” 

Mr. McTicur. What is that publication ? 

Mr. Hropaxk. That is the Jednota. It is the official organ of the 
Catholic Slovak Union. 

And the other book put out by a man who is a DP, who is a news- 
paperman in Slovakia at that time now escaped in 1945. Now he is 
an editor in Canada, a booklet called the Rise and Fall of the Demo- 
cratic Party in Slovakio, by Konstantin Culen. It is in Slovak, but 
I have it translated in English now. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Mr. Hrobak. 

Do you solemnly swear that you will tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothi1 ng but the truth, so he ‘Ip you God ¢ 


TESTIMONY OF MARY MARGARET LUDON 


Mrs. Lupon. I do. 

Mr. Kersten. What is your full name? 

Mrs. Lupon. Margaret Mary Ludon. 

Mr. Kersten. What is your address ? 

Mrs. Lupon. 3526 West Galena Street, Milwaukee. 

Mr. Kersren. You are a resident of the city of Milwaukee; are you? 
Mrs. Lupon. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. How long have you lived here? 

Mrs. Lupon. Well, now it is 7 years, going to be 7 in March. 
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Mr. Kersten. Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. McTicur. Are you a housewife here in Milwaukee ? 

Mrs. Lupon. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. You live here with your husband and family ¢ 

Mrs. Lupon. That is right. 

Mr. McTicur. How large a family have you! 

Mrs. Lupon. Well, I have three children. The oldest is now in the 
United States Army in Germany, and then I have a second son, 16. 
The oldest is 21, the second is 16, and then the little one is going to be ‘@ 

Mr. McTieur. You were born here in Milwaukee as I understand it, 
Mrs. Ludon, in 1916. 

Mrs. Lupon. That is correct. 

Mr. McTigur. And your mother died shortly after you were born? 

Mrs. Lupon. That is right. 

Mr. McTieur. And for a year or two you were placed in an orphan- 
ive here; is that correct? Then you were subsequently adopted by rel- 
atives of your mother ? 

Mrs. Lupon. No, not relatives, just by friends. 

Mr. Mi Lie E. And you were legally adopted by these people? 

Mrs. Lupon. That is correct. 

Mr. McTicaur. And in 1919 they returned to Europe and you went 
with them ? , 

Mrs. Lupon. That is correct. 

Mr. McTieur. And you were 3 years old at that time ? 

Mrs. Lupon. I was 3 years old at that time. 

Mr. McTieur. Where did your foster parents take you ? 

Mrs. Lupon. They took me over to Hungary. 

Mr. McTicur. What part ? 

Mrs. Lupon. This was in Baranya Megyae. Szaletnak was the 
county. 

Mr. McTigue. You received your education, then, in Hungary, did 

Mrs. Lupon. No. We came back after that. That was just a visit 
to Hungary that time, and 2 years later we came back. 

Mr. McTicur. You came back to Milwaukee ? 

Mrs. Lupon. Yes, I was then 5. 

Mr. McTieur. Then when did you return to Hungary again? 

Mrs. Lupvon. The second time we returned was in 1930. 

Mr. McTicur. Did you receive your education here in the United 
States / 

Mrs. Lupon. Yes. 

Mr. McTievur. When you returned to Hungary with your foster 
parents, did you live in the same city which you have just described ? 

Mrs. Lupon. Yes: the same place. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you married in Hungary ? 

Mrs. Lupon. Well, I got married in Hungary 1 year later. 

Mr. McTicur. Were you in Hungary at the time the Communists 
occupied the country / 

Mrs. Lupon. Yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Isn’t it true that during the Communist occupation 
of Hungary in 1944 you and others were deported by the Soviets? 

Mrs. Lupon. Yes, we were taken as laborers to Russia. 

Mr. McTicur. Can you tell us briefly what happened at that time? 
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How many women were deported and the conditions under which 
you were deported ¢ 
Mrs. Lupon. Well, | can’t say exactly hoy many women there 
were, but we had over 17,000 in the camp where I was 
Mr. McTicur. You were transported in cattle cars from Hungary 
to Russia ? 
Mrs. Lupon. Yes. 
Mr. McTicur. How long did the jour ney take ? 
Mrs. Lupon. Four weeks. We were 4 weeks in the cattle ears. 
We were wired in. 
Mr. McTicur. Did these cattle cars contain women only ? 
Mrs. Lupon. No, women and men. 
} Mr. Kersten. Children ? 

Mrs. Li DON. No children. 

Mr. McTieur. What happened to your children ? 

Mrs. Lupon. My children stayed home with my father ther My 
husband was in the army at that time. 

Mr. McTieur. Your husband was in the rmy and you were 
separated from your children and transported with ot ler women 
and men into Russia ? 

Mrs. Lupon. That is right. 

Mr. McTicur. And at this camp, you say there were approximately 
17,000 ? 

Mrs. Lupon. Well, this was at Pees. That isin Hungary. 

Mr. Kersten. When was this? 

Mrs. Lupon. This was in 1944. 

Mr. McTieur. Following the Communist occupation of Hungary 

Mr. Kersten. I see. 

Mr. McTiccr. You were first taken to this camp at Pecs? 

Mrs. Lupon. That is correct. And then from there we were divided 
and put in cars and transported to Russia. 

Mr. McTievur. When you say divided, you mean the women were 
taken— 

Mrs. Lupon. No. | Suppose they didn't | e enough cars to tal 
us all at once. 

Mr. McTtat BE. Were there 17.000 people ae} rted trom Pong to 
Siberia ? 

Mrs. Lepon. Not Siberia. Into Russia. 

Mr. McTiaur. What camp were you in? 
> Mrs. Lupon. I was in Caueasia. 

Mr. McTiaur. What was the name of thi imp ¢ 

Mrs. Lupon. It was near the city of Grozi y. 

Mr. McTicur. Now, how long were you confined at that time? 
Mrs. Lupon. I was out there 1 year. 

; Mr. McTraet E. Were you evel tually released Irom that can p be- 
. cause you were an American citizen ? 

Mrs. Lupon. I was sick and weak most of the time, and then one of 
the women said, “Why don’t you tell them that you were born i 
America.” which I often did. When I told the doctor that I was born 
there, well she wrote down my number. We were numbered, and 
she put it aside. 

Mr. McTieur. Were you eventually released ? 

Mrs. Li DON. Yes. 

Mr. McTieve. And you returned to your home? 


A 
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Mrs. Lupon. Yes. 

Mr. McTiat E. You were reunited, then, with your family and your 
husband ? 

Mrs. Lupon. That is right. My husband was still a prisoner of war 
at that time. He came home in 1947. 

Mr. McTieur. And when did you and your family leave Hungary ? 

Mrs. Lupon. When the Communists took over Hungary we were 
supposed to be deported again to Germany, and being from America, | 
thought I am not going to let myself be deported again. I am going 
back to my country. I just made up my mind to go to the United 
States. 

Mr. Mi Tie E. You came with your children ? 

Mrs. Lupon. I couldn’t take my husband and the older son alo og, 

Mr. McTiaue. When did you come to the United States? 

Mrs. Lupon. In 1948. 

Mr. McTigue. When did your husband and your other youngster 

Mrs. Lupon. They came in 1949. 

Mr. McTieur. Did your father-in-law also join you? 

Mrs. Lupon. We had my father brought also. 

Mr. McTicur. Mr. Chairman, the witness has executed a statement 
for the committee which describes in some detail her experiences in 
the concentration ¢ imp to W hich she was deported by the ( ‘ommunists, 
and may I suggest this: This statement, Mrs. Ludon, that you have 
executed that was presented to the committee which described in detail 
your experiences under communism in Hungary ? 

Mrs. Lupon. That is right. 

Mr. McTicvut. May ] suggest, Mr. Chairman, that this statement 
which the witness has just identified as being’ hers be marked for 
identification and admitted into the committee re ord as Milwaukee 
exhibit 5. 

Mr. Kersten. Without objection, it is so ordered. Would you 

wrk it, Mr. Reporter ? 

Mr. Bentiry. You were deported in 1944? 

Mrs. Lupon. Yes: that is right. 

Mr. BentLey. What month ? 

Mrs. Lupon. I think it was about the 10th er 11th of January in 
1945 that we were deported to Russia. 

Mr. Bentiey. Were you taken for any particular reason, or just 
because all the women were taken ? 

Mrs. Lupon. I was taken because I fell into that age group that they 
took along. 

Mr. Benriey. In other words, there was no particular reason in 
your case. They just made a roundup of everybody and just took 
them in? 

Mrs. Loepon. Yes. 

Mr. Bentitey. You weren't mistreated by the Russians, were you ? 

Mrs. Lupon. I think that was mistreatment enough. Most of the 
people died of starvation and women labored like men with—— 

Mr. Bentiey. What I meant to say, you weren’t attacked, yourself, 
were you 

Mrs. Lupon. No. 

Mr. Bentriey. Now, you spoke in 1947—I am skipping over this 
because I imagine most of these details are in the statement. 
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You said in 1947 you were afraid ot being deported to Germ iny. 

Mrs. Lupvon. Well, I didn’t want to be deported again. 

Mr. Benritey. Who was going to deport you to Germany / 

Mrs. Li DON. Well. the Hungarian Government : they were going to 
deport my husband and the children. 

Mr. Bentriey. What was the reason / 

Mrs. Lupon. Because they were of German tongue. 

Mr. Benriey. In other words, that was part of the Swab deporta- 
tion from Hungary ¢ 

Mrs. Lupon. That is right. 

Mr. Bentritry. I don’t believe I have any other questions, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mrs. Lit DON. They wanted to leave me. I was exempted, but that 
doesn’t work either, to tear the family apart. 

Mr. Bentitey. When your husband and your other relatives came 
out, did they get passports from the Hungarian Government / 

Mrs. Lupon. No; my husband was then later deported. 

Mr. Benriey. Oh, he was deported / 

Mrs. Li DON. He Was. 

Mr. BentLey. Where to? 

Mrs. Lupon. To Germany. ‘To the Russian Zone of Germany. 

Mr. Bentley. How did he get over to the American Zone / Lf 
this is in your statement, you don’t have to r peat 1. 

Mrs. Lupon. It isn’t in the statement. Phey were deported to the 
Russian Zone in Germany. At that time the blockade was on, and I 
don’t know how but through the American Government. ‘They were 
tlown out. 

Mr. Bentiey. Your husband was able to 
be flown out from there? 

Mrs. Lupon. Yes. 

Mr. Bentiey. And your children, too? 

Mrs. Li DON. Yes: the oldest son. 

Mr. Benriey. In other words, they didn’t leave Hungary, they 
were actually deported ¢ 

Mrs. Lupon. Yes. I left Hungary, though. 

Mr. Benrtey. When you were in Hungary, were you considered 
a Hungarian citizen ¢ 

Mrs. Lupon. No, never. 

Mr. Bentiey. And you had an American passport and were able 
to leave that way ¢ 

Mrs. Lupon. Yes. 

Mr. Bentiey. I see. Thank you; that is all. 

Mr. Kersten. Just a question or two, Mrs. Ludon. 

You were first taken from Hungary and deported with 17,000 peo- 
ple; is that what you said? 

Mrs. Lupon. Yes. 

Mr. Kersten. What kind of a train did you go on? 

Mrs. Lupon. These were small cattle cars. 

Mr. Kersten. How many people in one car? 

Mrs. Lupon. There were 40 people in one car, but they were very 
small compared to the American cars. 

Mr. Kersten. Was it a whole trainload of people? 

Mrs. Lupon. Whole trainload. 70 cars in all. 

Mr. Kersten. And it took you 4 weeks; is that right? 


ret to Berlin and then 
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Mrs. Lupon. That is right. 

Mr. Kersten. And what about food and water? 

Mrs. Lupon. We were wired in, and every day that train would 
stop, and once a day two people were allowed to go out to get pails 
of water and some wood for fuel. We had a tiny little stove in there 
tol heat. 

Mr. I RSTEN, And I suppose you have the details of this in your 
tatement ¢ 

Mrs. Lupon. I just wanted to bring one or two points out. 

Did a \ people die on that trip ¢ 

Mrs. Lupon. On the way out we were panicky, and nobody knew 
what was going to happen. We had heard of mass murders and things 
like that. I veryone was afraid. In the two cars back ot us a woman 
went insane and lost her mind. In 3 days she died, but on the way 
home, the way back, many of them died. 

Mr. Ky RSTEN,. Of these same people? 

Mrs. Lupon. Of these same people. 

Mr. Kersten. Many of them died 

Mrs. Lupon. In every car maybe 5 or 6 or 10 from every carload. 

Mr. Kersten. And who was in charge of these trains ? 

Mrs. Lupon. The Russians. 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Mrs. Ludon. The statement will be in- 
corporate d in the record, and you have made a valuable contribution 
to our hearings. Thank you. 

Mrs. Lupon. Thank you. 

Mr. Kersten. Mrs. Janina Wolczak. 

Do vou solemnly swear that the testimony vou give the committee 


will be the truth. the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God ¢ 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. JANINA WOLCZAK 


Mrs. Wouczaxk. I do. 
Mr. Kersten. Will you give your full name? 
Mrs. Wotczax. Mrs. Janina Wolezak. 
Mr. Kersten. And vour address. 
Mrs. Wonczak. 1537 West Mineral Street. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mr. Kersten. How long have vou lived in Milwaukee ? 
Mrs. Woxiczak. It will be 3 years in March. 
Mr. Kersten. And before you came to Milwaukee. where were 
vou é 
' Mrs. Worczax. I came from London, England. 
Mr. Kersten. You were in London for some time, were you? 
Mrs. WorczaKk. Yes. I lived there for 7 years. 
Mr. Kersten. And before that, where were you? 
Mrs. Wonczak. Before t] at. | was in the Middle East. in Palestine 
nad i Kovypt. 
Mr. Kersten. I see. 
Mr. ¢ oul el, will vi ul proceed ¢ 
lam SOrTy ; they have to change the tapes. 
Just to get this on the record: Your husband works at the Lewis- 
Allis Co. here in Milwaukee: is that correct? 
Mrs. Woncezax. That is right. 
Mr. Kersren. And you are a housewife ? 
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Mrs. Worezax. Yes. 
Mr. Kersten. Proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. McTicur. You were born in Poland: is that correct ? 
Mrs. WouezAx. That is correct. 

Mr. McTicur. When? 

Mrs. Wouezaxk. 1925. 

Mr. McTieur. You were livin 
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if in what part of Poland at the time 
the Communists oecupied Poland ? 

Mrs. W OLCZAK. Southeast part of Poland, a town called Luck. 

Mr. McTievr. That is located in the eastern part of Poland wh 
was occupied by the Communists in 1939; is that correct? 

Mrs. WovczaK. That is correct. 

Mr. McTieur. And you were 15 years old at the time the Com- 
munists occupied Poland ? 

Mrs. Wouczak. I was 14, I think. 

Mr. McTieve. Now, what happened to you and your family ? 

Mrs. Worczak. Well, about a month after they came, my fathe 
was arrested. And he was kept in prison for about 2 months. And 
then he was released, and we were all taken to Russia. 

Mr. McTieur. Was the entire family arrested by the NK VD 
December of 1939? 

Mrs. Woxczak. That is right. All of the family. 

Mr. McTieur. Now, will you describe the family, please. 

Mrs. Worczak. There was my father, my stepmother, four childr 
and her sister—my stepmother’s sister, and my grandmother. 

Mr. McTicur. Did the NKVD come to your home in the night 
arrest the entire family ¢ 

Mrs. WouczaKk. That is right. 

Mr. McTicue. They routed you out of bed? 

Mrs. WonczaK. Yes. It was very early. 

Mr. McTieur. Where did they take you ? 

Mrs. WonezaKk. They took us to the station They told us when 
they came that we should just pack personal belor wings. They didn’t 
tell us where we were going. They just said we were going for a 
ride. So, we pac ‘ked everything in about half an hour. And we 


found ourselves at the station. 

Mr. McTieur. How old were your brothers at the time ? 

Mrs. WotczaK. | had an older brother. He was 16. LT ha 
brother who was 12. And I hada brother who was 9. 


Mr. McTicur. After you were packed into the cattle cars, where 


were you taken ? 


Mrs. Wouczak. Well, when we crossed the border, the Polish- 


Russian border, we knew we were being taken to Russia. And we 


traveled 2 months. 
Mr. McTiceur. Two months in a cattle car? 


Mrs. Wotczaxk. In a cattle car, without any sanitation or water, 


just like the lady before me described. 


Mr. McTicur. Did you have anything to eat on your journey 


speak of ? 
Mrs. Wonczak. Yes. What we took with us from home. 
Mr. Kersten. You mean you were in this train for 
days? 
Mrs. Wourcezaxk. That is right. 


2 months 
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Mr. McTievur. Was your entire family kept in the one car for the 
entire period of the journey ¢ 

Mrs. Worczax. That is right. 

Mr. McTieur. Did any people die during the course of this jour- 
nev? Wasn’t this particularly hard on voungsters, on the chil lren ? 

Mrs. Worcezax. Yes, it was. But, well, we were still strong and 
nobody died. 

Mr. McTicur. When you finally got to your destination, following 
this 2-month journey into Russia, what happened to you and the 
family ? 

Mrs. WorczaK. We were placed in a wooden hut and we had to 
work in the forest. And then many people died. My grandmother 
died over there. And my father was very sick. And one of my 
brot hers was very sick. 

Mr. McTieur. Did one of your brothers die, too ? 

Mrs. Worczak. Later on. 

Mr. McTievr. Was this the younger brother ? 

Mrs. WorczaKk. Yes; this was the youngest, my half brother. He 
died later. You see, in 1940 or 1941, after the agreement was signed 
between the Polish and the Russian Government, they transferred 
us from Siberia into a better climate on the south side of Russia. 
And my brother died during the transportation, because we were left 
in the open for about 2 weeks. 

Mr. McTievur. With no shelter ? 

Mrs. WorczaK. Noshelter at all. That is when my brother died. 

Mr. McTievr. Did your father or your mother die? 

Mrs. WonczaKk. No. My father died later. 

After those 2 weeks, they packed us again in the cattle cars and 
they took us to the south side of Russia in Kazachtan. And there we 
were working in the cottonfields. And in about 2 months after that, 
my father and my oldest brother, they were told that if they want to 
go and leave the camp they were free to do so. And they did leave 
the camp, because they he: ard there was a Polish army being organized 
somewhere in Russia. So they left us. And my stepmother also went 
away. She went to work in a different place. And I was left with 
two younger brothers. I never heard anything more from my father. 

Mr. Kersren. Did he join the Anders army ¢ 

Mr. Worczax. No, he didn’t. He died on the way. 

Mr. Kersten. Were you later able to make your way with your 
two younger brothers to Anders’ group ? 

Mrs. Worezak. Yes, I did. The time passed, and I never heard 
anything from my father. 

Mr. Kersten. How olda girl were you at that time ? 

Mrs. Wouezax. I was 15 then. And my brother was alive, but he 
was very sick. And he couldn’t write to us. 

So, I decided to leave. I took my children— 

Mr. McTieur. Your brothers you mean ? 

Mrs. WoxczaK. Yes, my brothers. And we left the camp. We 
traveled on foot for about 60 miles. And then as I described in my 
statement, from station to station. 

Mr. McTrevur. And how were you able to keep yourself alive? Did 
people in the countryside help you, give you food ? 

Mrs. WorezaK. This whole pean y lasted about a week. And I pre 
pared some bread before I left, because at that camp we were getting 
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some flour. So, I baked some pancakes and then we were able to get 
some melons on the way because they were growing in the fields. 
Mr. Kersten. This was in Russia, was it not 
Mr. Wotczax. This was in Russia, yes. 
Mr. Kersten. After you got out of this camp, how were the people 
there? Were they friendly ? 
Mrs. Wonczax. Oh, yes. People were friendly. Only I didn’t 
have much to do with the people during the whole week that I traveled 
myself. I was mostly in the station or in the park, In the station wait 


ing for the transport. Things were very busy. They had been 
evacuating their own people, the Russian people, from the border. 
The Germans were coming. So they were busy. And it was easy to 


get lost, especially for us children. They just didn’t care about us 
much, 

So, we traveled from station to station until we finally arrived at the 
place where I knew that the Polish Army was. And I came to them, 
and I told them that I thought I had a father and a brother. And I 
had nobody to take care of us. And the army took care of me. 

Mr. McTicur. How long a journey was that that you made with 
your brothers ? 

Mrs. WoiczaKk. It was about 1 week. 

Mr. McTiaur. Thereafter, were you taken care of by General 
Anders and his group 4 

Mrs. WoxczaKk. That is right. They gave us food, clothing, and 
shelter and everything at the camp where the soldiers were. 

Mr. McTieur. After that, were you and your brothers transported 
to England ? 

Mrs. Worczak. No. I joined the army in Persia. And my 
youngest brother was taken by the New Zealand Government as an 


orphan. And the one that was 12 was in the cadet school in Palestine. 
Mr. McTicur. What did you do in General Anders army ? 
Mrs. WoLczAkK. I went to a school. And then I went to a sional 


school. And I was working as a radio operator. 

Mr. McTieur. And you remained in that capacity until the end of 
World War I; is that correct ? 

Mrs. Worczak. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. McTieur. Did you thereafter go to London ? 

Mrs. Wouczak. Yes. I left Egypt in 1945, and I went to Scotland. 
Then from Scotland I went to England, London. 

Mr. McTievr. And when did you emigrate to the United States? 

Mrs. Wouczak. March 1952. 

Mr. McTiaur. Did you emigrate with your husband ? 

Mrs. Wonuezak. With my husband and my son. 

Mr. McTieur. Under the Displaced Persons Act? 

Mrs. Wotczak. That is right. 

Mr. McTieur. As a former member of the Anders group? 

Mrs. Worczak. That is right. 

Mr. McTieur. I just want to go back, Mr. Chairman, for two 
questions. 

When you were originally deported with your family to the camp 
which you have described following your 2-month journey, you were 
a young girl of 15 at that time; is that correct? 

Mrs. WotczAk. That is right. 
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Mr. McTicur. Now, after your arrival there, what kind of work 
were you required to do? ’ 

Mrs. W oLozakK. | was required to work in the forest cutting the 
small branches out of the trees. 

Mr. MceTiaur. What did they do with your younger brothers? 

Mrs. WorczaK. Well, the youngest one didn’t go to work during 
the winter. But in the summertime, he had to work in the farm like 
eathering the grass and all that kind of stuff. 

Mr. McTiat E. Everybody was required to do some kind of forced 
labor, whether young or old, man or woman; is that correct? 

Mrs. Woiczak. That is right. And everybody had to work, because 
those who didn’t work didn’t get any bread, 

Mr. McTicur. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

I hand you a statement and ask you if you can identify it as the 
statement that you prepared for this committee. 

Mrs. Wouczak. That is right. 

Mr. McTieur. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that this statement which 
the witness has just identified as being’ hers and which describes in 
some detail her experience in connection with her deportation be 
marked for identification and made a part of the record. 

Mr. Kersten. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McTieur. That will be marked “Milwaukee Exhibit 6.” 

Mr. Kersten. Thank you, Mrs. Wolezak. Your statement is a 
valuable contribution to our hearings. 

I think that Dr. Anthony Bruscaren desired to submit a statement. 
I think the record can be kept open and his statement can be submitted 
when he has it read. 

Che hearings will now be adjourned until further notice. 

(Whereupon, at 6 p. m., the hearings were adjourned until further 
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